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Sweer IS THE TIME FOR JOYOVS FOLK 

fF GIFTS AND MINSTRELSY, 

Yet LL, O LOWLY-HEARTTED ONE, 
RAVE BVT THY COMPANY. 

ON LONESOME ROAD, BESET WITH DREAD, 
My QVESTING LIES AFAR. 

| HAVE NO LIGHT, SAVE_IN THE EAST 
THE GLEAMING OF THY STARL. 


IN CLOISTERED AISLES THEY KEEP TO-DAY 
THY FEAST, O LIVING LORD! 

WITH POMP OF BANNER, PRIDE OF SONG, 
ANND STATELY SOVNDING WORD. 


WHILE PRIESTS OF HOLY MIND 
DisPENSE THY BLESSED HERITAGE 
fF PEACE TO ALL MANKIND. 


I KNOW A SPOT WHERE BVDLESS TWIGS 
ARE BARE ABOVE THE SNOW, 

AND WHERE SWEET WINTER-LOVING BIRDS 
FLiIT SOFTLY TO AND FRO: 

THERE WITH THE SVN FOR ALTAR-FIRE, 
THE EARTH FOR KNEELING-PLACE, 

THE GENTLE AIR. FOR. CHORISTER , 
WILL I ADORE THY FACE. 


LOVD, VNDERNEATH THE GREAT BLVE SKY 
My HEART SHALL PAN _ SING, 
THE GOLD AND MYRRH OF MEEKEST LOVE 

MINE ONLY OFFERING, 

Buiss OF THY BIRTH SHALL QVICKEN ME; 
AND FOR. THY PAIN AND DOLE 
TEARS ARE BVT VAIN, SO I WILL KEEP 

‘THE SILENCE OF THE ‘SOVL. 
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THE OLD 


BY THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 


DOMINION. 


“*The Virginian? What is he good for? [always thought he was good for nothing but to cultivate 


tobacco and mv grandmother,’ says my lord, laughing. 


“She struck her hand upon the table with an energy that made the glasses dance. ‘I say he was the 


best of you all.’ ”’— Thackeray. 


ie traveller to-day who takes a run 
through Virginia on one of the roads 
which cut across her from Washington 
to the south or southwest gets a very in- 
adequate idea of that which is in fact the 
Old Dominion, for in localities through- 
out this section, poor as it appears, lie 
some of the best farming-lands in the 
State—the lands, in fact, which once 
made her wealthy; and much besides her 
lands enters into that which is the Old 
Dominion. 

Virginia is divided geographically into 
sections. 

Of these sections the richest, and by far 
the most beautiful, are the Valley and the 
Southwest, whilst the oldest and the best 
known are the Tidewater (including the 
South Side) and the Piedmont. 

Of later years the tendency of immi- 
gration has been towards those more 
fertile sections, the rich lands of the 
Valley and of the Southwest making 
them as desirable as farm lands as they 
are beautiful. The mountains, once in- 
accessible to the outer world, are rich 
enough in iron and coal to attract the 
attention of Northern investors and to 
draw capital almost unlimited, and rail- 
way lines like the Norfolk and Western, 
the Chesapeake and Ohio, and the Balti- 
more and Ohio, recognizing their future, 
have penetrated them, placing alike their 
ore-filled ranges and their fertile val- 
leys in direct communication with the 
outer world, and opening the way for en- 
terprise and capital to make this long- 
closed portion of the Old Dominion one 
of the great manufacturing centres of the 
country. <A trip down the Valley of Vir- 
ginia or across the rolling Piedmont will, 
especially in the summer, well repay the 
trouble, though one should never leave 
his car; for there are few more beautiful 
sections of this country than that from 
the Potomac to the Cumberland Moun- 
tains. 

The idea, however, which one gets from 
his car window in passing through east- 
ern Virginia will be very incorrect. 

From Washington to Petersburg the 


railway passes along the former army 
track, from Petersburg to the southern 
border it is in what was knowrm years 
ago as the ‘* Black Belt,” and neither sec 
tion has yet fully recovered. 

This region, now so largely grown up 
in forest or left as ‘‘ old fields,” was, be- 
fore the war, filled with comfortable home- 
steads and well-cultivated farms. It was 
here that much of the early history of 
‘Old Virginia” was enacted. A single 
county produced George Washington and 
all the Lees. Jefferson, Madison, Monroe. 
and John Marshall were from the Pied- 
mont, a little nearer the Blue Ridge; Pat- 
rick Heury and Henry Clay came from 
the same country, lower down. Even 
now the region through which the road 
passes conveys, with its leagues of appar 
ently virgin forest, but an inadequate 
idea of the life within it. To know this 
one must leave the train and strike out 
into the country. There he shall find 
Virginia. It is true he will frequently 
find the lands poorly cultivated if not 
poor; he will find oid homesteads di- 
shevelled and worn, and he will find the 
old houses, the home of charming hospi- 
tality and refinement, sadly dilapidated 
and unfurnished. He will be struck by 
the apparent want of things to which he 
is accustomed elsewhere, and for the pos- 
session of which ready money is needed; 
but in a little time he will forget this; he 
will be in an atmosphere which will soothe 
his senses and lull him into a state of 
content, and he will become aware that 
there is something even amid this sim- 
plicity which he had not before discov- 
ered, a certain restful feeling with which 
the external is in harmony, and in which 
it is well with the spirit. 

Assuming that he was not in a Pull- 
man, he has discovered that he is in a new 
region, or, more accurately, a new envi- 
ronment, from the time he crossed the 
Potomac. The low, soft, slow speech, 
with its languid long vowels and neglect 
ed final endings, has caught his ear, and 
he listens to it as music without trying to 
follow the words. There is a difference 
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IN THE 


not only in the manner, but in the matter. 
There is a difference, too, not very marked 
at first, but still perceptible, in the dress. 
The people all seem to know each other, 
and they talk with easy familiarity of per- 
sonal concerns as members of one family. 
The conversation is more personal for 
that reason, the tones less repressed. The 
women will appear less expensively dress- 
ed. A man will probably not notice this; 
for they will be generally prettier than 
those he left the other side of the bridge, 
and they will have something about them 

an air, a manner, a something—which 
will be more attractive. Among the older 
persons, men and women, he will note a 
gentler air than he has seen the other 
side. They will in a way be more indi- 
vidual, too; there will be individualities 
of dress. He will see more men offer 
seats to ladies, and more as a matter 
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of course. He will be surprised to see 
how many get off at Alexandria; for the 
little station at which the train stops and 
the poor streets through which the train 
passes will give him an idea of mean- 
ness in the place. Should he, however, 
stop there, and be so fortunate as to 
know some of his fellow-travellers who 
have got off, he will discover that the 
view of the town which he has had from 
the car window gives but an indifferent 
idea of the place itself. He will find it 
old, it is true, and bearing unmistakable 
marks of narrowness of means; but the 
want of money is not poverty, and the old 
age is not decrepitude. The streets are 
paved in the old-fashioned way with 
cobble-stones, which look strangé to one 
who has beerr rolling through the asphalt 
avenues of Washington; the houses are 
often antiquated, and sometimes out of 
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repair, but there is something impressive 
in it all. 
on the street corners, but the old square 


There are no marble palaces 
houses with their classic porticos, on the 
streets or set back in the yards amid the 
old trees, are homes, not mere monuments 
of wealth and pride; the stain on them is 
that of 
chemist’s concoction; and they have shel- 
tered through generations a pure, kindly, 
and home-loving people. The splendid 
marble shaft that towers to the memory 
of Washington is on the other side of the 
river in the city which bears his name, 


time and of the elements, not a 


and which is even a more splendid mon- 
ument to the great Virginian; but the old 
church where he met his neighbors and 
It was 
on this side of the river that he learned 
the sublime lessons which have made him 
the foremost American and the greatest 
citizen that the world has known. Down 
the broad river only a short distance is 


worshipped God is in Alexandria. 


the home where he lived as a Virginia 
gentleman, and the simplicity of which he 
adorned with the elegance of a noble life. 

As the old 


we are on historical ground. 


soon as we reach town 


The house 
where Braddock rested when the young 


Virginian who was te be known as the 
Father of his Country was his volunteer 
still shown, and the road that 
leads away towards the west is still call- 
ed ‘‘Braddock’s Road,” after the brave 
but ill-fated British general. Here, too, 
British troops landed to ravage when the 
city across the river was but a village; 
the late war came the first 
army which invaded Virginia to march 
on Richmond and end the war during a 
summer holiday. Away to the westward, 
only a little distance, is Bull Run, where 
the summer-encampment idea was so ter- 
ribly destroyed, and here the shattered 
army returned to prepare for war in 
earnest. From here to Petersburg lies 
the way that the armies took, in cam- 
paign after campaign, and this explains 
in part the appearance of the country. 
This region was ‘‘ swept by the besom of 
war,” to use the old phrase, and the besom 
of war 


aide is 


and here in 


sweeps clean. Time not only 
repairs the ravages of war and heals its 
physical wounds, but it heals the wounds 
of the spirit as well. It takes time to do 
so, however, and the length of time re- 
quired is proportioned to the severity of 
the injuries. Thus the country here 
has not yet recovered. In the lapse of 
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years men forget the conditions that once 
existed. When the war had been going 
on three years there was not a fence and 
scarcely a tree left standing from Alex 
andria to Fredericksburg. When the war 
closed, from Alexandria to Danvilie, al 
most on the North Carolina border, 
little more than a waste. In portions of 
the counties of Culpeper, Fauquier, and 
Prince William there was hardly a house 
left standing within five miles of the rail- 
way on either side, and a bill was intro- 
duced in the Legislature empowering the 
railway company to buy the lands within 
five miles on either side. 

As the road turns south it shortly 
reaches again the noble Potomac, and for 
many miles follows its winding marge, 
with the bluffs of Maryland rising bold 
and blue on the other side of the broad 
stream. When it touches the river, how- 
ever, it has left in the angle it has made 
Mount Vernon, the home of George 
Washington, and Gunston Hall, the 
home of George Mason, who drew the 
Virginia Constitution and the Virginia 
Bill of Rights. Then, after a run across 
the same poor-looking country, the train 
suddenly crosses a high bridge over a 
small river, with a hamlet on the near 
side and a town on the other, in a plain 
between the river-bank and a line of semi- 
circular hills. The little village is Fal 
mouth, where George Washington went 
to school. The town on the other side 
is Fredericksburg, and the heights which 
bend around it are the far-famed Marye’s 
Heights (pronounced Maree, from tle old 
Virginia family whose residence crown- 
ed them). It was up these heiglits that 
Meacher’s brigade charged time after 
time, to be swept back by Lee’s line witha 
loss of seventeen hundred in fifteen min- 
utes, and on the plain below men were 
mowed down like grass. The country all 
around here has been a battle-ground, for 
this is Spottsylvania, where much of the 
war was fought. To the westward a few 
miles lies Chancellorsville, where Stone 
wall Jackson, after one of the most brill 
iant military movements ever conceived 
and which only gemius could have planned 
and only genius could have executed, fel 
at the age of thirty-nine with his fame 
established. Not a hundred yards from 
the railway a dozen miles below Fred 
ericksburg, in a garden, stands the little 
quaint house in which he died one Sunday 
morning, alternately giving orders to for 


was 
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ward his infantry to the front, and whis- 
pering of passing over the river to rest 
under the shade of the trees. 

A singular circumstance has recently 
come to light. On a part of the battle 
field of Chancellorsville have lately been 
discovered the site and remains of Gov 
ernor Spotswood’s furnace, the first iron 
furnace ever established in America. The 
old race has been traced, the foundation 
of the old stack uncovered, and the be- 
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the country on their plantations, but in 
Fredericksburg there were many of that 
Wash- 
ington’s mother spent her declining years 
here, and the little old house where she 
lived still stands, with its quaint roof and 
its garden stretching around it as when 
she received, flower-pot in hand, the na 
tion’s benefactor, Lafayette, ‘* without the 
parade of changing her dress.” Freder- 
icksburg gave to the country three of the 


class who kept town-houses there. 


OLD PARISH CHURCH, WILLIAMSBURG. 


ginning of that 
said to control genera. commerce has 
been laid open to the sight. 

Only a short distance to the south Hes 
the country not inaptly called the Wilder- 
ness, but back a little along the rivers are 
many nice farms and pleasatit sections. 

The valley of the Rappahannock was in 
the old times a famous grain region, and 
some of the finest plantations in Virginia 
still lie there around the old 
mansions. 

Fredericksburg itself was formerly 
somewhat unique among the towns of 
Virginia. The gentry generally lived in 


colonial 


industry which is now 


miost noted men that have honored our 
navy; for here lived, from the age of 
thirteen, Paul Jones, that ‘‘ foreigner of 
the South” who, with the Bonhomme 
Richard on fire and sinking, replied to a 
demand to surrender that he was just be- 
ginning to fight, lashed the Serapis to 
her, and forced her to strike her colors; 
and here were born Lewis Herndon and 
Matthew F. Maury. Some of the old 
mansions still stand embowered in trees, 
impressive as in the old days when they 
were the homes of wealth and ease as 
well as of elegance and refinement. 

A picture of the town recalled by mem- 
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ory rises before the writer when it was 
very different from its present placid con- 
dition. Itis as it looked forty-eight hours 
after the battle when for days and nights 
it had been in the focus of the fire of two 
armies. It was whilst the dead were be- 
ing buried under a flag of truce, and once 
seen, its appearance could never be for- 
gotten—-the battered and riddled houses; 
the dug-up and littered streets with earth- 
works thrown them, which 
groups of children had planted little Con- 
federate flags, whilst they played at lev- 
elling them with fire-shovels; the torn 
gardens; the shattered fences, behind 
which men had poured out their blood; 
the long trench on the common where the 
Path of Glory ended; the roadways filled 
with broken vehicles and fleeing refugees. 
All combined to leave on the memory the 
ineffaceable picture of a bombarded town. 

Some fifty miles further on is Rich- 
mond, the capital of the Old Dominion, 
and during the war the capital of the 
Confederate States, about which the war 
surged for four years. 


across on 


As the train runs out on the high bridge 
which crosses the James, and one sees the 
historical river boiling beneath it over its 
granite ledges, with the beautiful city 
spread out for miles along its curving 
bank, and with Belle Isle in the middle, 
and Manchester on its further side, he must 
agree that it was a wise man who selected 
the spot for a city, and that he had an eye 
for the picturesque as well as for the ma- 
terial advantages of a location. He was 
Colonel William Byrd, one of the old 
Virginia grandees—a wit, a humorist, a 
colonial Councillor, a man of affairs, and 
the Virginia author of greatest note dur- 
ing her colonial history. He wrote the 
Trip to the Mines, which contains in side 
lights the best picture of life in the Old 
Dominion that illumines her colonial pe- 
riod. His descendants in Virginia are 
numerous, and many of the Virginia 
families trace back to the founder of her 
capital. 

He laid it off at the falls of the James, 
on which river his own beautiful home, 
Westover, one of the handsomest types of 
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colonial architecture remaining, was situ- 
ated, some scores of miles lower down: 
and, sorrowful to relate in this advanced 
age of the world, he established a lottery 
The place had al- 
Smith 
planted a cross on the island here 


to dispose of his lots. 
ready been long known. John 
as 
long ago as 1607, when he explored the 
James to its falls. Here Nat Bacon, 
the Rebel, had a _ place, and Bacon's 
Quarter Branch perpetuates the memory 
of the spot where the young planter had 
his plantation, little knowing of the fame 
that should come to him when he struck 
the first armed blow on American soil for 
constitutional rights. 

The falls of the James stretch in a re- 
verse curve for about seven miles, boiling 
over granite ledges and slipping between 
islanc’s covered with birch, sycamore, and 
willow, which, although two railway lines 
occupy the banks, are as wild and beau- 
tiful to-day as they were when Indians 
hunted the bluffs which 
hem them in. All old travellers unite in 
their praise. They might have extended 
their eulogies to the whole river, for from 
its source among the blue Alleghanies to 
where it widens into Hampton Roads it is 


upon wooded 


STATE CAPITOL 


AND CITY 
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not only the most historical river in this 
country, but is one of the most beautiful. 

It may be that nativity in Virginia and 
many in Richmond 
have inclined the mind of the writer to 
idealize the city’s loveliness, yet he knows 
no city in the United States more beauti- 
ful. 
are handsome, but there are sections of 
the city where the yards, filled with trees, 
look like bowers, and the public squares 

the beautiful in the 
‘The Capitol Square,” with 
its leafy slopes, its fine old Capitol lifting 
itself on its eminence with the simple 
grandeur of an old temple, and with its 
walk, with the splendid Wash- 
ington Monument the 
impressive old Mansion” 
at the other, is perhaps the prettiest park 
of its size in the country. It is certainly 
so toa Virginian, for many proud or ten- 
der associations cling about the place. 
For a hundred years and more the city has 
been associated with all that Virginians 
are proud of. In eld St. John’s Church 
assembled the great Virginia convention 
which prepared for the public defence 
and led the way to the independence of 


years of residence 


It is not that the houses generally 


are most 


country. 


among 


broad 
at one end, and 
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the colonies. Here in Richmond sat the 
great convention for the ratification of 
the Constitution, when Kentucky was a 
district of Virginia; here have assembled 
her law-makers, her jurists, and all that 
have contributed to make the Old Domin- 
ion renowned and great. Here met, year 
after year, the Old Virginians, with their 
wives and daughters, to enjoy the gay.life 
of the capital,of the Old Dominion, which 
they adorned by their presence. Here 
sat and deliberated the Secession Conven- 
tion during the period when Virginia 
stood as the peace-maker between the two 
Here she finally declared her 
decision, to from the Union. 
Here Lee received the command of the 
Virginia forces, and here he was appoint- 
ed later to the command in chief of the 
Here the Con- 
federate government passed its life, and 
from here the Southern side of the war 
was fought. To Richmond the armies 
and energies of the North were directed, 
and for it they strove. Whilst it stood 
the Confederacy stood, and it fell only 
when the South was exhausted. 

The country to the south of Rich- 
mond is like that to the northward; for 
it went through the same experience— 
if anything, worse. For not only has 
war been here, but after the war it un- 
an evil from’ which the other 
was exempt. This was the Black Belt, 
and on it rested the heaviest burden 
any portion of Virginia has had to 
bear. Before the war this section of Vir- 
ginia, the Seuth Side, was perhaps the most 
‘*comfortably off” of any in the State; 
there were more negroes here than else- 
where, and though the lands were not as 
fertile as those in the Valley, or generally 
even as those in the Piedmont, they were 
readily susceptible of improvement, and 
were in a state of good cultivation. Ne- 
gro emancipation meant necessarily a 
change in this; but negro domination 
meant its destruction. 

It was of this section in old times that 
George W. Bagby used to write his charm- 
ing sketches, such as ‘‘My Uncle Flat- 
back’s Plantation,” with touches of de- 
licious local color, and with a delicate 
sentiment that made the reader homesick 
to get out under the trees and roll on 
the grass. Yet, some years back, I have 
oftener than once gone from Richmond 
almost entirely across this section, and 
outside of the towns never seen a single 


sections. 
secede 


armies of the Confederacy. 


derwent 
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farm animal, this in a section once filled 
with well-stocked and well-cultivated 
farms. Even then there were good sec- 
tions back from the railways, and some 
of the most beautiful farms in the State 
lay along the rivers, but these were at that 
time the exception. My Uncle Flatback’s 


sons were dead, one of camp-fever, one 
at Gettysburg, and one in an unnamed 
skirmish; he himself slept in the old 
garden, where the roses and hollyhocks 


used to bloom, and his daughters used to 
walk with their lovers in the old times; 
his plantation was let or deserted, and 
the home with its cheer and charm was 
empty. War and its followers had eaten 
up the land. 

As stated before, the lands along the 
railways in this part of Virginia give 
but an indifferently true idea even of 
the soil and its culture; and what is 
viewed from a car window gives none 
of the life which is the real Virginia. 
Poor as the soil appears on the ridges, it 
is kindly. It is easily susceptible of im- 
provement, and produces grain and to- 
bacco of a peculiar quality. It was in 
this eastern part of Virginia that the most 
famous race-horses of the country were 
raised in old times, such as Boston, Nina, 
Planet, Fanny Washington, and many 
others of the great plate-winners. Of 
late years Fanny Washington’s great son 
Kolus and his wonderful progeny have 
justified the boast of the old Virginians 
that this is the home of the thorough- 
bred. Last year a Virginia colt, Morello, 
won the great Futurity, and four out of 
twelve Virginia entries stood the train- 
ing and ran in the race, a fine test of 
bone, muscle, and bottom. Perhaps no- 
where in the country has the external 
and material been less indicative of the 
internal or spiritual than in the Old Do- 
minion. The life has been so sequestered, 
so self-contained, and the people have 
been so indifferent to public opinion—at 
least, of all public opinion outside of Vir- 
ginia itself—and have cared so little for 
show, that from the outward appearance 
a wrong conception has often been drawn 
of that which was within. Back from 
these ridges along which the railways 
run, on the rivers and little streams which 
empty into the rivers, are peaceful valleys 
filled with sweet homesteads, where the 
life flows on as calmly and undisturbed 
as the limpid streams which slip so silent- 
ly between their mirrored willows. This, 
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after all, is Virginia—the Virginia which 
is not seen any more than the air or the 
perfume of the fields is visible to the 
eye, but which is felt and known through 
its silent influence. In 
homes, under their great oaks, far from 
the bustle and din and strife of the world, 
grew the Virginian who made the Old 
Dominion what she was. 

To understand Virginia and the Vir- 
ginians it is necessary to know something 
of her history. That furnishes the key 
to much of their character. It entered 
into the Virginian’s life, influenced his 
tendencies, and tempered his spirit. He 
was proud of being a Virginian, and he 
never forgot the fact. To him the Old 
Dominion was what she had appeared to 
the earliest chroniclers: ‘* Most plentiful, 
and fruitful of all 
It was, indeed, a picturesque his- 


those secluded 


sweet, wholesome, 
other.” 


tory that lay back of him; beginning to 


come into being like a glimmering dawn, 
with the mighty figures of great Elizabeth 
accepting the name bestowed as an honor 
to her Majesty, and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
statesman, 
historian, poet, Admiral and Shepherd of 


courtier, soldier, discoverer, 
the Ocean, proud to style himself ‘* Lord 
and Chief Governor of Virginia.” 

She had not been won easily. 
had ‘‘come to leave their bodies in testi- 
monie of their mindes”; but in the Vir- 
ginian’s mind the prize had been worth 
the striving for. He loved Virginia with 
a passionate love. Abana and Pharpar 
were better than all the waters of Israel. 
The James was greater to him than Jor- 
dan, Tiber, Nile, or Thames. It was on 
the James, in Virginia, that Anglo-Saxon 
civilization on this continent first found 
a ledgement. The Virginian knew, as 
no one else did, all the attendant history 
of sorrows and joys, hardships and tri- 
umphs. He the picturesque 
history of the bold chevalier Captain 
Smith, a story which, notwithstanding all 
his detractors, survives to-day with the 
romance of the old paladins. He knew 
him and he believed in him. To him he 
was what he was to his contemporaries: 
‘‘deare noble captain and loyal hearte.” 
He always thought of him as a Virginian, 
and was proud to claim him. He believed 
that Pocahontas saved his life, and he 
held her in high esteem. Any reflection 
upon her offended him as if she had been 
a member of his family, however remote. 
In any event, she was a benefactress of 


Many 


treasured 
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Virginia, and that called forth his grati- 
tude. 
The life in the Old Dominion was not 
unlike that in England, and the Virgin 
ian treasured the idea of a resemblance. 
Hawkins and Drake Gilbert and 
Grenville had taken part in Virginia’s 
history. Shakespeare had been inspired 
by an event in 


and 


her romantic story to 
write the Tempest, and, before her lim 
its were curtailed, Ariel inhabited the 
that blew upon her shores. Dur 
ing all the colonial period this resem 
blance to the mother country had been 
warmly cherished. The conditions were 
such that the rich planters with their in 
dented servants and slaves had advan 
tages which brought them great wealth, 
They 
patterned their life on that in England; 
built large country houses on English 


airs 


and they knew how to enjoy it. 


models, and established ‘‘ their fine seats 
upon the rivers’; kept their coaches and 
four; entertained with a lavishness and 
cordiality which established the custom of 
hospitality with the authority of a law; 
bred horses which rivalled the cracks of 
the turf in the old country; monopolized 
the offices of honor; passed laws recogniz 
ing ‘‘ quality”; and endeavored, as far as 
hey might, to perpetuate old England in 
the Old Dominion. 

But so far from their love of England 
impeding their development along their 
own lines, it fostered it. They cherished 
their resemblance to England so warmly 
that they never admitted a difference, and 
always insisted on equal rights. Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh's charter had guaranteed them 
‘all the privileges of free denizens and 
natives of England,” and they never 
ceased to be jealous of them. Within 
twelve years from their first coming they 
had a General Assembly, with every 
freeman having a vote for the repre- 
sentatives. ‘‘The Virginia courts are 
but a summary way to a seditious par- 
liament,” the Spanish ambassador had 
told James, and it proved to be mea- 
surably true. One of the things this 
first elective Assembly of Burgesses did 
was to claim of the company at home a 
right ‘‘to allow or disallow their orders 
of court as his Majesty had given them 
power to allow or isallow our laws.” 
This was but the beginning of a long 
and continuous line of claims of right, 
insistence on which has become a fixed 
characteristic of the Virginian, and on 
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which he has been ready always to stand 
to the end. If the royal governors held 
their prerogatives in high esteem, the peo 
ple held their privileges in no less esteem. 
They or their rulers named their rivers 
after kings and 


their bor 


oughs and counties after royal princes 


queens, and 


and princesses, so that the chronology of 
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missioner to inspect their records they re- 
fused to exhibit them, and when their 
clerk furnished him a copy they put him 
in the pillory and cut off one of his ears. 

‘Whole for monarchy,” one wrote of 
Virginia when the struggle came between 
the Crown and the people (whatever she is 


“for” she is always ‘‘ whole for”); but 


‘‘THE BARE-ARMED WHEAT-CUTTERS.” 


the settlement of Virginia may be told by 


the geographical names; they declared 
their loyalty with piled-up asseveration, 
but they never fongot their chartered 
rights. The Genera: Assembly addressed 
James in terms of worship extraordinary 
to a republican ear of the year of grace 
1893, but when the King sent over a com- 


she was even more whole for her rights; 
and though, as old Beverley says, she was 
the last to give up for the King and the 
first to assert his restoration, and though 
in his defeat she offered an asylum to 
his stood up 
boldly against Charles I., and refused her 
sanction to his claims to the tobacco 


discomfited followers, she 
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monopoly. When Charles II., to whom 
she had offered a crown 
fugitive, attempted to invade her privi- 
violate 


when he was a 


her 
W hen his Governor 
refused her rights she actually burst into 


leges and grants, she grew 


ready for resistance. 


revolution, and, under command of ** Nat 
Bacon the Rebel,” stormed and took the 
colonial capital, the young commander 
wives of the chief 


capturing, it is said, the 
supporters of the Crown, and standing 
them in white aprons before his 
whilst he threw up his breastworks pre- 
paratory to attack 
Later on new elements came into the Do- 
minion. Stout Seoteh-Lrish settlers filled 
up the Valley, and it a different 
and religious, whilst similar 
politically. They were Presbyterians, and 
they made a new force in the colony. 
They made the valley a garden, guarded 
and extended the frontier, worshipped 
God agreeably to the dictates of their 
an- 
other infusion of religious refugees who 
later—the Huguenots—a 
ment of foree in the Old Dominion. 

From all these different elements came 
the Virginian character, a character with 
some singular contradictions in detail, 
and yet with certain general basic prin- 
ciples which govern it and give it its form 
and force. From it came in one genera- 
tion that extraordinary body of men who 
did so much in the Revolution and after- 
wards to create and establish this nation. 

The master of characterization, the pro- 
found student of life, the ablest analyst 
of our time, knowing the Old Virginia 
life, deemed the Old Dominion a worthy 
refuge and home, in his later years, for 
Henry Esmond. If there is char- 
acter described in the literature of our 
race by which one would have the race 
judged, it perhaps is the scholar, the sol- 
dier, the courtier, the man, the gentle- 
man, Henry Esmond. Recognizing the 
virtue of the old Virginia life, the great 
novelist deemed Virginia the fitting place 
in which to have Colonel Esmond end 
his days and leave his blood, and the se- 
quel to the greatest romance of our time 
he entitled The Virginians. 

The elements of character which the 
Virginian of the Revolutionary time in- 
herited from his father he transmitted to 
his children. 

At the close of the Revolution new 
conditions had supervened, new energies 


men 


his on Jamestown. 


made 
type social 


own consciences, and became, with 


came new ele- 


one 
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demanded, and those men were 
most successful who could adapt them 
selves best to the new conditions. Out 
of this came men like John Marshall. 
James Madison, James Monroe, and Jolin 
Randolph of Roanoke, who were still the 


were 


leaders in the country, as the older gener 


ation had been before them. 

Virginia entered upon her new career 
with a full recognition of her command 
The people had be: 


more homogeneous. 


me 
The participation by 
all in the war and in the subsequent cre 
ation of the new government had done 
away with privilege, and opened the way 
to all. Still, the great leaders were in 
the prime of their intellectual vigor, and 
they necessarily still led. The social or- 
der was too firmly established to be radi- 
cally changed at once even by the ster- 
ling republicanism which had super- 
vened, and the most republican leaders 
alongside of their strong republicanism 
maintained a social order with many aris 
tocratic features. They disestablished the 
Church and did away with primogeni- 
ture, but still built their seats on the lof- 
tiest hills, and maintained their establish- 
ments as nearly like those of the English 
gentry as they might, Jefferson himself 
levelling the top of a mountain for his 
mansion. It was one of this class that 
in Congress prevented the stamping of 
the President’s head on the national coin, 
and had substituted therefor the figure of 
Liberty with her cap on her pike. 

The negro question about this time 
began to assume new importance, and 
thenceforward it was to be an even more 
potent factor in all that related to the 
life of Virginia. Virginia was the first 
State to declare the slave trade piracy, 
and in 1832 she came within one vote of 
abolishing slavery. Theopening up of the 
West had brought in new elements, polit- 
ical and social. Many of the hardiest of 
Virginia’s sons had gone with their wives 
and children across the mountains to settle 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, and had taken 
with them the political tenets of their mo 
ther State. Perhaps-in no other States 
did politics ever stand so closely related 
to the social life as in Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. It assumed a personal character, 
and families were divided by their po- 
litical faiths. In Virginia it even enter- 
ed into the considerations governing mat- 
rimonial alliances. Fathers interposed 
objections to their sons paying addresses 


ing position. 


- 
a 
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to girls in families of a different polit- 
ical faith. 

Virginia was not even before the war one 
of the rich States like the cotton and sugar 
States of the South, but she was at least 
fairly well off. In those States there were 
many splendid fortunes; in Virginia there 
were but few but there 
many who were ‘‘ comfortably off.” They 
were still almost entirely an agricultural 
people, and naturally the large fortunes 
lay in the rich grain- producing belts 
along the low grounds of the James, the 
Rappahannock, the Roanoke, ete., or in 
the fertile valleys. 
wheat - cutters 


of these; were 


Here the bare armed 
en échelon the 
wheat that fed the country when the 
great Western grain sections and the 
reaper which mows them, and which was 
invented by a Virginian, were alike un- 
known. 

The history of the commonwealth had 
left its strong impress on the Virginians, 
and they, perhaps, still were more like the 
English than were the people of any 
other State. They continued to pattern 
their life that the old country, 
even after they had lost the conscious 
knowledge of the source from which it 
came. Their were con- 
tinued. They could no longer send their 
sons to English universities, but as substi- 
tutes they maintained William and Mary 
College in the Tidewater, and founded the 
University of Virginia in the beautiful 
Piedmont, Jefferson devoting the end of 
his life to the establishment of the latter, 
and drawing with his own han the plans 
for some of its charming and classical 
structures. They preserved the language 
they brought over, and English travellers 
remarked on the purity of their English. 
It is said that Thackeray stated that he 
heard the purest Saxon English in Vir- 
ginia that he had ever heard. Freeman 
and Matthew Arnold are quoted to the 
same effect at a later time. Be that as it 
may, they preserved through all their re- 
publicanism a strong feeling, almost like 
kinship, towards the English. Some of 
the old families kept up a sort of associ- 
ation with the old country; filled their 
shelves with English books; took English 
reviews, and kept abreast of English poli 
tics. When the war broke out, it was to 
England that they looked for recognition 
and support, and the failure to realize that 
expectation was scarcely enough to shake 
their confidence or change their sentiment. 


eradled 


on of 


social customs 
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in the life was not 
in the tone at least. It 
called feudal and aristocratic. 


The resemblance 
merely fancied 
has been 
This is, perhaps, not the most accurate no- 
menclature. The old feudal features had 
in the main passed away with the stanch 
republicanism that succeeded the Revolu- 
tion. features were 


The aristocratic so 


modified by the introduction of the same 
factor that what remained was rather a 
There 


classes, it is true, and there was, perhaps, 


feeling than a condition. were 
a stronger class feeling than existed any- 
where else on this side of the water, un- 
less it was in South Carolina; but the 
class distinction was not based upon those 
which marked it elsewhere. 
Birth counted for something, it is true— 
that is, that a man’s forefathers had been 
gentlemen before him — but it was not 
sufficient to keep him in the pale if his 
personal character and address were not 
up to the standard, and it was not neces- 
sary to admit him if they were. What 
was demanded was a certain personal 
standard of education, address, and char- 
acter. The pedigrees, at best, in the great 
majority of cases, ran back only to some 
one who had been distinguished in Vir- 
ginia’s history, and if more were asked it 
was comfortable to believe that it might 
easily be extended back further without 
making the attempt to verify it. Wealth 
was absolutely nothing. 

The standard was personal. Ties of 
blood were recognized to an extent which 
lias excited the astonishment of the outer 
world, and cousinship was claimed as long 
as the common strain could be traced. It 
was felt that the relationship gave aclaim, 
and the claim was honored. 

The Virginian still kept open house, as 
his fathers had done before him, and hos- 
pitality was the invariable law of every 
It had been noted since long be- 
fore the Revolution. English travellers 
recorded how gentlemen sent their ser- 
vants to invite strangers to make their 
houses their homes, and the poorer peo- 
ple gave up their beds to make them com- 
fortable. This custom continued. Rela- 
tives and friends came by with their car- 
riages and servants, summer after sum- 
mer, on their annual hegira to the White 
Sulphur Springs, or to stay as Jong as 
they liked, assured that with their hosts it 
was always ‘“‘the longer the better.” It 
was, indeed, a purely pastoral life that 
they led. The large planter on his great 


elements 


1, 
Ciass. 
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plantation with scores of slaves, and the 
poorer one on his smaller farm with but 
a few servants, differed only in degree. 
The life was substantially the same on 
both. Their characters were the same, 
proud, self-contained, brave, 
when undisturbed, 

loving Virginia 
little of and caring less 
what was outside of her: his chief 


generous, 
when 
idolatrously, 


tender fierce 
aroused, 
and knowing 


for 


glory was that he was a Virginian. 


Money made no difference to them or in 
them. 

There were handsome estates along the 
old colonial mansions with their 
wings and “‘ offices,” terraced gardens and 
imposing gates, along the lower James, the 
Rappahannock, the York, ete. ; fine houses 
of a Greek, Gothic, or Italian style on the 
upper James, the Staunton, the Dan, or in 
certain portions of the Valley, ete. ; but in 
the main the houses were plain, unpreten- 
tious wooden structures, with additions 
put on from time to time as the family 
increased or the demands of hospitality 
required. Often they had been built for 
overseers’ houses, with the intention of 
building better as means increased, but 
the families increased more rapidly than 
In these unpretentious houses 
the old Virginian made his home. Here 
he governed his plantation, raised the 
wheat, corn, and tobacco which made the 
Old Dominion wealthy; entertained like 
a gentleman whoever came within his 
gates ; shot partridges (styled simply 
‘* birds”) in the fall, fox-hunted in the 
winter, and at Christmas gathered his 
children, his relatives, and his friends 
about his hearth, and with bowls of apple 
toddy and eggnog, amid holly and mis- 
tletoe, with peace on earth and good-will 
towards men, dispensed an abounding 
hospitality, worshipping God and loving 
his fellow-men to the best of his ability, 
having wealth without riches and con- 
tent without display. 

This was the life in Virginia when the 
John Brown raid shocked her from the 
Potomac to the North Carolina line. It 
was ‘‘a fire-bell in the night,” and every 
man sprang to attention, and ‘every 
mother clutchel her babe closer to her 
bosom.” 

When the law was vindicated, Virginia 
settled again, but there was no 
longer any possibility of the old repose. 
When the convention called to consider 
the question of secession assembled, the 


rivers 


the means. 


down 
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majority were Whigs, undoubted Union 
men. They resisted secession, with th: 
hope that they might effect a reconcil 
iation appointed 
and used every effort to preserve peace. 

Then came the President’s eall for 
troops, and finding that she must fight 
on one side or the other, Virginia retired 
from the Union. 

The outer world has never appreciated 
the spirit in which the South went to 
war. After 
it started, the people outstripped the lead 
ers. Gray-headed men who had been the 
stanchest maintainers of the Union en 
listed and marched to the Peninsula under 
Magruder or to Manassas under Beaure- 
gard. Boys ran away from home to join 
the army; women cut up their gowns to 
make flags, and their under-clothes for 
lint and bandages. 

The slavery question, which had been 
prominent in the previous agitation, now, 
fused in the furnace, passed completely 
out of sight, and the battle-cry was the 
invasion of the South. With this the 
entire population of old Virginia rallied 
to the standard as one man. 

It was in this period, and that more 
terrible one which followed it, that the 
people of Virginia showed their charac 
ter. They accepted victory and defeat 
with equal constancy. No success elated 
them unduly. No disaster cast them 
down. Their zeal never flagged, their 
enthusiasm never wavered. The exac- 
tions of war sapped their strength and 
engulfed their property. There were not 
men enough left at home to bury the 
dead, and women not infrequently had to 
perform the last sad sacred offices. Rich 
women sent their sons to fight, gave up 
their jewels to help the cause, or sold 
their Iands to reinvest in Confederate 
bonds or gunboat stock. Poor women 
wrote to their husbands that they were 
starving, but to stand to their duty. This 
was the spirit all the way through. They 
never doubted, never flagged. He would 
have been rash who would have dared to 
hint of making peace on any terms less 
honorable than complete separation. The 
failure of the Hampton Roads conference 
was based on the universal sentiment of 
the people. 

The condition of the city of Richmond 
at that time will give an idea of the con 
dition of the country as well. At first 
only the excitement of war was felt, only 


peace commissioners, 


It was like a conflagration. 








‘*LOVE-MAKING WENT ON.” 


its pomp was seen; but in a little time 
its graver side was understood, and when 
McClellan’s army was within sight of the 
city’s steeples the terrors of war began 
to be recognized. ‘* The Seven Days’ Bat- 
tles around Richmond” were fought with- 


in sound of the church bells of the capital, 
and the roar of the artillery floated in-at 
her windows, and drew throngs out into 
the streets and gardens. Soldiers already 
wounded crawled from their beds and 
made their way to the battle-fields to die. 
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It was a terrible time indeed. None 
knew what the next day might bring 
forth. <A his staff break- 
fasted at a country house just outside of 
the city. 


general and 
Within three days an ambu- 
lance passed through the place on its 
from a battle-field with three of 
breakfast party in it in their 
When McClellan fell back the 
city reacted from the tension, and social 
A memoir of Gen 
Pendleton, Lee’s chief of artillery, 
just written by a lady who was present, 
** Hearts 
‘at the knowledge 
free, and 


Way 
the 
cotlins. 


gay 


life once more began. 


] 
eral 


gives a picture of the time. 
grew light,” it 
that Richmond 


says, 


was safe and 


could pet and praise her defenders to her 
fill; eyes smiled through their tears upon 


dear ones still left to them; and strangers 
and friends coming daily to look for oth 
ers reported ‘ wounded’ or ‘ missing’ were 
received with cordial and limitless hospi- 
tality. The city kept ‘open house’ for 
every one who had fought or prayed for 
her safety.” 

After this thousands flocked to the city, 
‘*refugeeing” before the invading armies, 
until its population trebled and quadru- 
pled. 
ment is necessary, and life in the capital 
The entertainments were term- 


Under such circumstances amuse- 


grew gay. 
ed ‘‘starvation parties,” because there was 
nothing to Provisions were 
high to be wasted at a mere social enter- 
tainment, and even if money had not 
been wanting, the necessaries of life were 
too precious to be squandered in revelling. 
A breakfast came to cost more than a 
year’s pay of a private and a month’s 
pay of a captain; a pair of boots cost a 
thousand dollars; coffee, tea, sugar, and 
such articles came to be things unknown. 
Yet the life was not without its compen- 
There was a plea- 
sure in self-sacrifice where all were vying 
with each other. Love-making went on all 
the more prosperously that young Mars 
who courted in a captain’s bars might 
lay a colonel’s stars or even a brigadier’s 
wreath at his lady’s feet before the cam- 
paign was over. When Petersburg was 
in a state of siege the favorite ride was 
across a bridge which was under Federal 
fire, and horseback rides in the autumn 
afternoons were all the more exciting 
that a dash across the open space might 
be followed by a shell crashing across 
behind the horses. 

It was not only provisions, but every- 


eat. too 


sations, even its joys. 
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thing, that was wanting. The dearth of 
materials exercised the ingenuity of peo 
ple, and called forth all their cleverness 
Old garrets were explored, old trunks 
ransacked, and everything available was 
utilized. Hats were plaited of wheat or 
oat straw by the girls; old silk stockings 
were made over into gloves; ball dresses 
were from old lace curtains, 
and slippers were made from bits of old 
satin which might have been remnants 
of ball dresses worn by the fair wearers’ 
great-grandmothers at Lady Washing- 
ton’s levees. 


fashioned 


When Lee surrendered at Appomattox 
the war ended. 

The the disbanded 
remnant of the Southern armies was the 
saddest hour her people had ever known. 
Up to that time Virginia and the South 
at large had not dreamed of final failure 

At first the 
came borne, so to speak, by the winds, 
so vague was the whispered rumor, then 
taking palpable shape, as it were, as wea- 
ry stragglers passed along the country 
roads, stopping in at the naked farms to 
get a meal, if there were enough left to 
feed a hungry man. Then little parties 
passed by with details of the surrender 
that no longer left any room for even 
the faintest doubt. And after weary days 
—it might be fewer or more—days in 
which it was not known whether loved 
ones might not have been captured or 
killed in the last engagement, they came 
home foot-sore and broken, dragging 
themselves along the cannon-worn roads 
they had marched down so bravely four 
years before, and flinging themselves into 
the arms of weeping mothers or wives or 
sisters gathered to receive them, surren- 
dered for the first time to despair. 

Even then they had no thought of 
what the immediate future had in store 
for them. The conditions which existed 
and the period which ensued were utter- 
ly without precedent. The negroes took 
prompt advantage of their new freedom, 
and almost without exception went off 
some openly, some by night—those that 
went openly declaring that ‘‘the word 
had from Richmond for 


home-coming of 


news of Lee’s surrender 


them.” 
Generally speaking, they returned hon 
after a brief experience of travel and so 
journ among strangers. 

For a time there appeared danger of 
some friction under the evil influence of 
that species of visiting adventurer wittily 


come 
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termed, from the smallness of his person- 
al belongings, ‘‘the carpet-bagger,” but 
good sense and the good feeling engen- 
dered by long association between the 
races prevailed, and the peril passed 
away. 

The soldiers returning from the army 
found Virginia almost as war-worn as 
they were themselves. In many sections 
the country was swept clean, and the dis- 
organization of labor and the depletion 
of teams had prevented the proper prepa- 
ration of a crop. The horses which the 
soldiers had brought home from Appo- 
mattox were not infrequently the chief 
dependence for a new crop, and before 
the huzzas over the returning armies of 
the Union had died away in the North, 
the soldiers of the other army which had 
held them at bay so long were working 
in the fields, trying to build up again the 
waste places of their States. There is 
scarcely a professional man over the age 
of forty to-day who did not work at the 
plough during those first years after the 
war. 

The complete prostration of Virginia— 
indeed, of the whole South—at the close 
of the war has never been fully appre- 
hended by the outside world. It was not 
only that property values had been swept 
away, but that everything from which 
property values can be created had been ex- 
tirpated. The entire personal property of 
the State had been destroyed; the laboring 
class of a country dependent upon its agri- 
culture had been suddenly changed from 
laborers into vagrants, with no property 
to make them conservative and no author- 
ity to hold them in check. Their de- 
pendence was suddenly shifted from their 
former masters to strangers, whose indi- 
rect if not their direct teaching was hos- 
tility to the former owners. The country 
was left overwhelmed with debt, with 
nothing remaining from which the debts 
could be paid. It is difficult to conceive 
of this even as applied to a small section, 
but when it embraces a great territory 
covering a dozen great States, with their 
entire population of many millions, the 
mind refuses to take itin. Yet such was 
the case at the South. 

It was amid such conditions as these 
that Virginia and the other Southern 
States addressed themselves to the new 
life. 

For a time there was a condition which 
was peculiar. The old life survived for 
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a period in a sort of after-glow; the peo 
ple thought they could reconstruct th: 
shattered fragments and live it over 
They undertook to reorganize their goy 
ernments and their life. The one was as 
vain as the other; but at least the dignit 

and courage with which they set about it 
eall forth unqualified admiraiion. Cer 
tain laws were passed looking tu the con 
trol of labor. The whites believed them 
necessary, as well as wise. The military 
rulers viewed all such action with suspi 
cion, and assumed fuller control thanever. 
Whatever disputes arose between whites 
and blacks were reviewed by the military 
authorities. An old justice of the peace 
tried and convicted a negro of some of- 
fence and sentenced him toa term in jail. 
The Military Governor of the State was 
applied to, and he sent an order to the 
justice to release him. His reply was 
that he had tried the negro fairly, con- 
victed him justly, and imprisoned him 
legally; that the Governor might come 
with his troops and release him, but that 
if he did so it would not be until after he 
had exhausted the whole power of the 
county in his effort to carry out the 
law. 

The fact that the land had survived 
gave it a peculiar if not a fictitious value 
It was estimated and appraised highly 
Money was borrowed on it to restock and 
plant it, and the old life went on for a 
while almost as before, like a wheel that 
continues to turn with its own propulsion 
even after the motive power is removed. 

For a time, under the reaction result- 
ing from the wear and tear of war, the 
spirit rebounded. After the fatigue of 
war even the meanest home was com- 
fort, and the life was almost gay, even 
amid the ruins. They had been over- 
whelmed, not whipped, and the indomi- 
table spirit survived. So the young sol- 
diers patched up the broken farm im- 
plements, hitched up their thin army 
horses, and worked at their crops. They 
worked like laborers, but they were not 
laborers. They kept ever in view the 
fact that they were more than plough 
men. Classical schools sprang up again 
almost as soon as the war closed, and col 
leges opened with fees fixed at the lowest 
possible sum, and board provided at the 
lowest possible figure. Young men poured 
in when they were too poor to pay eveu 
that, and had to mess as they had done in 
thearmy. They went to town and took 
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positions as watchmen, brakemen, street- 


ear drivers, foremen in factories, any- 


thing that would enable them to support 
themselves and those dependent on them, 
and would aid them in educating them- 
selves. There was no feeling of indignity, 
no repining. A man who had hitched 
the horses to a gun under fire and brought 


it off under a storm of shot and shell 
could drive a street car without chagrin. 
He had expected to be a brigadier-general 
then; now he expected to be some day 
president of the line. 

It was a strange spectacle, the people 
commonly supposed to be the proudest in 
the land engaging in the work of laborers 
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and losing no caste by it. When night 
came they dressed up in their best, what- 
ever that was, and went to see the girls, or, 
with their eyes fixed on some profession, 
they devoted themselves to study, and in 
the evenings one might find visiting in 
the parlors, with that old-time courtesy 
of manner which had made notable the 
Virginia gentleman, the same men to be 
seen in the day at the plough or on their 
engines. 

The girls were not less brave than the 
men. They accepted and married them 
without a dollar, and, with a sublime faith 
in their lovers which was a happy augury 
of the future, went with them to live in 
the old broken farm-houses or in upper 
stories in town, planted flowers, hung 
baskets in their windows, and made their 
homes fragrant with sweetness and con- 
tent. 

Then came the reconstruction period. 
The negroes were enrolled by the carpet- 
bag leaders in what was known as the 
Union League, and were drilled in polit- 
ical antagonism to the whites. 

The six years of carpet-bag rule were 
the worst that the South has ever known. 
It is the writer's belief that the Southern 
States were poorer when they ended than 
when the war closed. However theorists 
may regard it, it was an object-lesson 
which the Southern States can never for- 
get. The conditions then existing para- 
lyzed every energy, and withdrew the 
South from the common movement of 
progress. The States which went through 
itcould think only of existence; they had 
to struggle for mere life. Even after these 
States obtained control of their govern- 
ments, the conditions were for a while such 
that there could be no advance. It was 
at this time that South-Side Virginia suf- 
fered most. ‘** Black Belt,” 
and the incubus upon her was a burden 
which kept her down. 

The negro question was a theory or a 
sentiment with the outside world; with 
the South it was and still is a vital fact. 
Only time can solve it. It has alreac, 
Before it 


She was in the 


solved some of its problems. 
did so, however, much injury had been 
done Virginia and the other Southern 
States, from which they are but now re- 
covering. 


Virginia has always been a great col- 
onizer, and her sons have gone forth 
from her to build up with their energy 
the great States which lie to the south 
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and west, and to strengthen them wit] 
their brain and character. They are to 
be found in every Western and North 
western State, where they began as cow- 
boys on ranches, as mechanics in fae 
tories, as brakemen on railways, clerks in 
law-offices, anything that was honora 
ble, and have worked themselves up to 
the highest positions of trust and respon 
sibility. They have filled every position 
from that of Chief Executive of their 
States down, and always with honor. 
But this has been at a terrible loss to the 
old mother State, and the pride in her 
sons’ success has had something of pain 
that they no longer live within her bor 
ders. 

The disorganization of the laboring 
class in Virginia and the condition of her 
transportation facilities, coupled with uni- 
versal lack of means at that time, almost 
destroyed her agriculture. The negro as 
a slave was an excellent laborer; as a free- 
man, at least under conditions which 
have existed in the country, he is not. 
Under compulsion he wo: ks laboriously, 
but otherwise not steadily, and generally 
only when he is obliged to work. Cin- 
cinnatus is the only recorded instance of 
a statesman who was also a good plough- 
man. At the ordinary cost of corn and 
bacon in Virginia, a man can for $15 
obtain meat and bread enough to give 
him three meals a day for the whole year. 

The old planter system proved gen- 
erally wholly unsuited to the new con- 
ditions, and under the continued depres- 
sion of agriculture, and such agricultural 
products as it had been the custom to 
raise in Virginia, it almost entirely dis- 
appeared. When labor only gave a half- 
year’s work for a full year’s hire, only 
that man could afford to farm who was 
independent of labor. Thus the old plant- 
er class gradually passed away, the young 
representatives of it going to cities and 
seeking other fields of enterprise for the 
application of their faculties, and their 
place has been taken by the small farmer, 
who works at the plough himself, or who 
hires a few ‘‘ hands” to. work under his 
owneye. Few outside of the South dream 
of the privations which the old planter 
class have gone through in these years. 
That they have endured in silence is their 
best testimonial. A few years ago it was 
not unusual to find in old neighborhoods 
in certain sections the best houses shut 
up and the farms abandoned or let to 





THE OLD 
enants at a rental which was merely 
»ominal—homes which had once been 
the centres of a life elegant and 
harming as ever graced any people. 
Some places were held on to, but went 
steadily down year by year, there being 
absolutely no money to keep them up. 


as 
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still keeps the simplicity of the past. Hos- 
pitality and the domestic virtues yet sur- 
vive, and notwithstanding some changes, 
the old standards of gentility and right- 
eousness of life still One 


stand. may 


drive through the country, from one end 
of Virginia to the other, and never pay a 


‘‘THE HORSES FROM APPOMATTOX.” 


Yet through all the poverty there re- 
mained just that something which pre- 
served in them without money that which 
distinguished the Virginia homes when 
they were the seats of ease and elegance, 
and about which the light of romance 
yet lingers. 

There life still is based on the old foun- 
dations of purity and peace; preserved 
from the materialism of the present, it 


cent; and if he were to stall or break 
down in the road, there is not a Virginia 
farmer who would not cheerfully turn 
out of his bed to help pull him out. On 
one of the old plantations that I know a 
lady told her son but the other day that 
he must get her some more knives, as she 
had only twenty, and when she had more 


than twenty people in the house she had 
to borrow some. 
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have of late been 
Virginia, instead of being, as 


The conditions 
changing. 


the cant phrase went, ‘ 


a good country 
to come from,” has become a good coun- 
try to come to. Her advantages of loca- 
tion and climate have ever been recog- 
nized, and of late other advantages also 
have been discovered. Her transporta- 
tion facilities have been steadily improv- 
ing, her mineral resources have attracted 
the attention of capital, and, being exam- 
ined, have been found to be wonderful 
both in quantity and quality. Her coal 
produces the highest speed in the ocean 
racers, and her iron brings the best prices 
at the Northern forges. 

The improvement in her transportation 
facilities was the beginning of her new 
era; her timber regions have been pene- 
trated, and have proved a great field for 
new enterprise. The judge of one of her 
Southwestern counties, being shown in 
Chicago a few years ago suites of walnut 
furniture as something remarkable, said, 

‘Young man, in my country we make 
fence rails of walnut.” The development 
of her mineral resources has given an 
impetus to manufactures, and factories 
have and are established 
everywhere; villages are springing up 
on all sides and are becoming towns, 
whilst the towns are becoming cities. 

Richmond has long been a manufac- 
turing city. Over one-fourth of her en- 
tire population is engaged in manufac- 
tures, and some of the largest manufac- 
tories in the country are there. 

The diversity of life in the Old Do. 
minion may be illustrated by the fact 
that one of the greatest ship-yards in this 
country, and one of the greatest winter 
health those at Newport News 
and at Old Point Comfort respectively 
have been of late years established only 
six miles apart, at the mouth of the great 
river on which our race first found a lodge- 
ment in this country, and the names of 
both places are memorials of the hard- 
ships which the first settlers endured. 

If at one time the interest in Virginia's 
mineral resources grew to excitement and 
the progress ran into a ‘** boom,” it was 
but the natural and common result of 
the conditions which were suddenly dis- 
closed, and though inexperience and folly 
ran away with the movement, and wound 
up as every one in his sober senses knew 
it must end, yet the general result was 
growth; the advance never receded. 


been being 


resorts 
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What were believed to be incipient cities 
are, at least, growing villages, the condi 
tions which first caused the excitement 
still exist, and the progress is going on 
steadily, on an ever firmer and firmer 
basis. The beauty of that section of Vir 
ginia cannot be overstated, and it seems 
to the writer destined to become one of 
the most prosperous and wealthy regions 
in the entire country. 

It is not only the Southwest that is 
now improving; other sections as well] 
are in the movement, and after the long 
night the day seems at last to have broke. 
Even the poorest section is beginning 
to advance. One large portion of it, 
lying within the influence of the Chesa 
peake, has been found admirably adapted 
to trucking, and now furnishes fruits and 
vegetables for the markets of Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston 
weeks before they can ripen a hundred 
miles further inland; other portions pro- 
duce bright tobacco which brings many 
times the price of the common leaf; in 
yet others, other resources are being de 
veloped. The farmer has learned in the 
school of experience where to let out 
and where to take in. He no longer 
confines himself to cereais' and tobaceo. 
Stock is being raised more generally than 
before. 

A gauge of Virginia’s advance may be 
found in the fact that whilst other classical 
schools and colleges continue to maintain 
their number of students, the University 
of Virginia has doubled her number with 
in the last few years. The country is 
once more filling up. The cheapness of 
the lands and the charm of the life have 
arrested attention, and the beautiful old 
country houses are being bought up by 
Northerners of capital, or as Virginians 
have made money in cities the old instinct 
has awakened, and they are returning 
to the country, buying and fitting up 
country places in which to bring up their 
children and spend their declining years 
amid scenes associated with their happy 
youth. The climate is attracting those 
who can no longer stand the rigors of a 
Northern winter, and many new settlers 
are seeking homes in the Old Dominion, 
where wealth is not needed, and content 
ment yet has its home. . The old country 
places are thus being opened again, and 
the old life which made her distinguished 
is beginning under new conditions to be 
lived once more in the Old Dominion. 
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ANNO DOMINI I. 


' tees night was darker than ever before 


(So dark is sin), 


When the Great Love came to the stable 
door 
And entered in, 


And laid Himself in the breath of kine 
And the warmth of hay, 

And whispered to the Star to shine, 
And to break, the Day. 


O flowers underneath the snow 
That chilled His feet, 

As He passed by did ye not know 
His footsteps sweet / 


O birds whose voice he gave to sing, 
How came it that 

In the passing Presence of the Spring 
Ye silent sat? 
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O Judah, with your scriptures great, 
Had you forgot? 

The Messiah passed within your gate 
And you knew it not! 


O Bethlehem, for all, all men 
The House of Bread, 

The Great Love came at midnight then 
And was not fed! 


With all your prudent thinkings o'er 
The morrow’s cares, 

With highways, taxes, markets for 
Your people’s wares, 


With soldiers and a Judgment Hall 
Aud Romans trim, 

Your inns were large enough for all- 
Save only Him. 


You slept. He lay awake to keep 
Watch over all: 

Your crowded hearts, and the far-off sheep, 
And the odorous stall. 


Your priests are learned, your books are wise, 
Your legends grand; 

But the Heart that in your stable lies 
Ye cannot understand. 


ANNO DOMINI MDCCCXCIII. 


O aching, tired brain of Earth, 
So wise and cold, 

In winter desertness and dearth 
And taxes old, 


Be not too sure at midnight when 
You close your door 

There is no Stranger among men 
Uncaréd for. 


Claim not to be the Morn with King 
And Shepherd kind; 

You are the Bethlehem slumbering, 
All deaf and blind. 


And through your empty streets and past 
Your windows dead 

The Great Love comes to you at last 
Unwelcoméd. 


Then in the heart you only keep 
Your oxen in, 

The Great Love finds a place to sleep 
And enters in; 


And lays Himself in the breath of kine 
All for your sake, 

And whispers to your Star to shine, 
And bids your Day to break. 
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IL—A THANKSGIVING 
DINNER. 
ee day 

had dawned clearand 
cold, an ideal day for the 
football game. Soon af- 
ter breakfast the side 
streets had been made 
hideous by small bands 
of boys, strangely dis 
guised as girls some of 
them, or as Indians and 
as negroes, with impro- 
vised costumes and with 
staring masks: they blew 
fish-horns, and besouglit 
coppers. A little later in 
the day groups of fantas 
ticals paraded on horse- 
back or in carriages; and 
straggling target compa- 
nies-—some of them in the 
uniforms worn during the 
campaign which had cul- 
minated in the election 
three weeks earlier— 
marched irregularly up 
the avenues under the 
elevated railroads, pre- 
ceded by thin lines of pio- 
neers, and by slim bands 
of music that played 
. a L mr spasmodically before the 
7 i345. ve many adjacent saloons, 
: at the doors of which the 
companies came to a halt 
willingly. 

The sun shone out and 
warmed one side of the 
street as people came 
from church; and the 
wind blew gently down 
the avenues, and fluttered 
the petals of the yellow 
chrysanthemums which 
expanded themselves in 


* 
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AN IDEAL DAY FOR THE 


button - holes. 
people 


knots of 


many 
young 


Little groups of 
passed, the girls with 
blue at their throats or with 
mufflers of orange and black, the young 
men with buttons or with pro- 
truding handkerchiefs of the college col- 
The fashionable dealers in men’s 
goods had arranged their windows with 
impartial regard for future custom—one 
with blue flannels and scarfs, shirts and 
socks, and the other all orange and black. 
Coaches began to go by, draped with one 
set of colors or the other, and filled with 
young men who split the air with explo- 
sive cheers, while waving blue pennants 
with white letters, or yellow pennants 
with black. The sun brightly, 
and the brisk breeze shivered the bare 
branches of the trees. It rippled the 
flags which projected from the vehicles 
gathering at Madison Square and stream- 
ing up the avenue in thick succession— 
coaches, private carriages, omnibuses, 
road-wagons of one kind or another. 


college 


ors, 


shone 


FOOTBALL GAME. 


Toward nightfall the tide turned and 
the coaches began to come back, the 
young men hoarse with incessant shout- 
ing of their staccato college cries. Some 
of them, wild with joy at the victory of 
their own team, had voice still for exult- 
ing yells. Others were saddened 
silence by the defeat of their side. Most 
of those who had gone out to see the 
game belonged neither to the college of 
the blue nor to the college of the black 
and orange, but they were all stimulated 
by the struggle they had just seen—a 
struggle of strength and of skill, of gump- 
tion and of grit. Thesun had gone down 
at last, and the bracing breeze of noon had 
now a touch of dampness which chilled 
the flesh. But the hearty young fellows 
paid no heed to it; they cheered and they 
sang and they cried aloud to the 
ether as though the season were spring, 
and they were alone on the sea-shore. 

Robert White caught the fever like the 
rest, and as he walked down the avenue 


into 


one 
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to the College Club he was conscious of 
an excitement he had not felt for years. 
He was alone in the city for a week, as 
it happened, his wife having taken the 
children into the country for a long- 
promised visit; and he had been spend- 
ing his evenings at the College Club. So 
it was that he had joined in chartering a 
coach, and for the first time in a dozen 
years he had seen the football game. He 
had been made happy by the success of 
his own college, and by meeting class- 
mates whom he had not laid eyes on since 
their Commencement in the heat of the 
Centennial summer. One of them was 
now the young Governor of a new West- 
ern State, and another was likely to bea 
member of the new President's cabinet. 

On the way out to the game White had 
sat beside a third classmate, now a profess- 
or in the old college, and they had talked 
over their four years and their fellow-stu- 
dents. They recalled the young men of 
promise who had failed to sustain the 
hopes of the class; the steady, hard-work- 
ing fellows, who were steady and hard- 
working still; the quiet, shy man who 
had known little Latin and less Greek, 
but was fond of science, and who was 
now developing into one of the foremost 
novelists of the country; the best baseball 
player of the class, now the pastor of one 
of the leading churches of Chicago; and 
others who had done well for themselves 
in the different walks of life. They talked 
over the black sheep of the class—some 
dead, some worse than dead, some dropped 
out of sight. 

‘“What has become of Johnny Car- 
roll?” asked the professor. 

‘‘T have not seen him since class day. 
There was some wretched scandal before 
Commencement, you know, and I doubt 
if Johnny ever got his degree,” White 
answered. 

‘*T know he didn’t,” the professor re- 
turned. ‘‘ He never dared to apply for it.” 

‘*They managed to keep the trouble 
very quiet, whatever it was,” White went 
on. ‘I never knew just what the facts 
were.” 

‘*T didn’t know then,” responded the 
professor; ‘‘I have been told since. But 
there is no need to go into that now: 
The girl is dead long ago, and Johnny 
too, for all I have heard.” 

‘Poor Johnny Carroll,” White said; 
“Tean remember how handsome he look- 
ed that last night, the night of class day. 
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3ut he was always handsome and always 
He was not very clever o; 
Yet we all liked 


well dressed. 
very anything, was he? 
him.” 

‘*IT remember that he tried to zet on 
the Freshman crew,” the professor re- 
marked, after a pause, ‘‘but the tempta 
tions of high living were too much for 
him. He wouldn't train.” 

‘Training was just what he needed 
most,’ White added; ‘‘ moral and mental 
as well as physical. Fact is, he always 
had more money than was good for him 
His father was in Wall Street then, and 
making money hand over fist.” 

‘**It wasn’t till the year after we were 
graduated that old Carroll committed 
suicide, was it?” the professor inquired. 
‘*Blew out his brains in the bath-tub, 
didn’t he?” 

‘** And didn’t leave enough money to pay 
for his funeral,” Whiteanswered. *‘ John- 
ny was in hard luck always: he had too 
much money at first, and none at all 
when he needed it most.” 

‘**His great misfortune,” said the pro- 
fessor, ‘‘ was that his father was ‘one of 
the boys.’ ” 

‘* Yes,” White agreed, ‘‘that is pretty 
rough onafellow. I wonder where Jolin- 
ny is, if he is alive? Out West, perhaps, 
prospecting on a grub stake, or else stoker 
on an ocean steamer, or perhaps he’s a 
member of the Broadway squad, earning 
a living by elbowing ladies over the cross- 
ing.” 

‘*T hope he has as good a berth as 
that,” the professor answered; ‘* but I 
don’t believe that Johnny Carroll would 
stay on the force long, even if he got the 
appointment. Do you remember how 
well he sang ‘ The Son of a Gamboleer *?” 

It was this question of the professor's 
which Robert White remembered after 
he had got off the coach and was walking 
toward Madison Square. Three young 
fellows, mere boys two of them, were 
staggering on just in front of him. They 
were arm in arm, in hope of a triplicate 
stability quite unattainable without more 
YSallast than they carried, and they were 
singing the song Johnny Carroll had 
made his own in college. The wind was 
still sharpening, and the wooden signs 
which projected across the sidewalk here 
and there swung heavily as they felt its 
force. There were knots of eager young 
men and boys going to and fro before the 
brilliantly lighted porticos of the hotels. 
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As White stepped aside to get out of 
the way of one of these groups, rather 
more hilarious than the others, he knock- 
ed into a man who was standing up 
against the glaring window of a restau- 
rant. The man was thin and pinched; 
his face was clean-shaven and blue; his 
clothes were threadbare; his attitude was 
as though he were pressing close to the 
glass in the hope of a reflected warmth. 

‘*T beg your pardon,” cried White. 

The man turned stiffly. ‘‘It’s of no 
con—” he began, then he saw White's 
face in the bright light which streamed 
across the sidewalk. He stopped, hesita- 
ted for a moment, and then turned away. 

The moment had been enough for 
White to recognize him. ‘Johnny Car- 
roll!” he called. 

The man continued to move away. 

White overtook him in two strides, 
and laid a hand on his shoulder. ‘* John- 
ny!” he said again. 

The man faced about and answered 
doubtfully, ‘‘ Well, what do you want?” 

‘Is this really you, Johnny Carroll?” 
asked White, as he held out his hand. 

‘*Oh yes,” said the other, ‘it’s John- 
ny Carroll—and you are Bob White.” 

White’s hand was still extended. Af- 
ter a long pause his classmate took it. 
White was shocked at the chill of Car- 
roll’s fingers. ‘* Why, man,” he cried, 
‘* you are cold.” 

‘* Well,” the other answered, simply, 
‘“‘why not? It isn’t the first time.” 
Then, after a swift glance at White's 
face, he turned his own away and said, 
‘*T'm hungry too, if you want to know.” 

**So am I,” said White, cordially. “I 
was going to have my Thanksgiving din- 
ner alone. Will you join me, Johnny?” 

‘* Do you mean it?” asked the other. 

‘“Why shouldn’t we dine together?” 
White responded, setting off briskly and 
putting his arm through his classmate’s. 
‘*Our team has won to-day, you know— 
eighteen to nothing; we'll celebrate the 
victory.” 

‘* Where are you taking me?” inquired 
Johnny, uneasily. 

**To the College Club, of course,” an- 
swered White. ‘* We'll—” 

‘‘T mustn't go there,” said Johnny, 
‘IT couldn’t face them 





stopping short. 


now. I—oh, I couldn't!” 

‘*Very well, then,” White agreed. 
‘* Where shall we go?) What do you say 
to Delmonico’s?” 


Again Johnny asked: ‘‘Do you mea 
it? Honest?” 
‘** Of course I mean it, Johnny,” he r 


plied. 
‘*T haven't been in Delmonico’s for ten 
years and more,” said the other. ‘1 


like to have just another dinner there. 
But you can’t take me there. Look at 
me!” 

White looked at him. The thin coat 
was buttoned tight; it was very worn and 
yet it was not ragged; it was in better 
condition than the hat or the boots. 

As the two men stood there facing 
each other on the corner of the street 
there was a foretaste of winter in the 
wind which smote them and ate into their 
marrow. 

White linked his arm again in his 
classmate’s. ‘* I’ve seen you look sweller, 
Johnny, I confess,” he said; ‘‘but I 
haven't dressed for dinner myself to- 
night.” 

**So it’s Delmonico’s?” Johnny asked. 

“It’s Delmonico’s,” White responded. 

‘‘Then take me into the café,” said the 
other. ‘*I can stand the men, I think, 
but I’m not in shape to go into the res 
taurant where the women are.” 

‘*Very well,” agreed White. ‘‘ We'll 
try the café.” 

When they entered the café it was 
crowded with young men. There was 
already a blue haze of smoke over thie 
heads of the noisy throng. Boys drink- 
ing champagne at adjacent tables were 
calling across to each other with boister- 
ous merriment. 

White was able to secure a small table 
near the corner on the Broadway side. 
As he walked over to it he nodded to 
half a score of acquaintances, some of 
whom looked askant at his companion, 
and exchanged whispered comments after 
he had passed. 

Apparently Johnny neither saw the 
looks nor heard the whispers. He fol- 
lowed White as if in adream; and White 
had noticed that when they had entered 
the heated room, Carroll had drawn a 
long breath as though to warm himself. 

‘*T don’t need an overcoat in here,” he 
said as he took the chair opposite Winite’s 
with the little marble-topped table be- 
tween them. 

When the waiter had deftly laid the 
cloth, Johnny fingered its fair softness, 
as with a catlike enjoyment of its clean- 
ness. 


VIGNETTES 


‘Now, what shall we have?” asked 

White, as the waiter handed him the bill 
fare in its narrow frame. ‘‘ What 
yuld you like?” 

“1?” the guest responded; 

ng — whatever you want — 
wef.” 

“Then your taste has changed since 
vou left college,” White declared. ‘‘I 
isked you what you would like.” 

‘* What I'd like?” echoed Johnny. ‘*‘Do 
you mean it? Honest?” 

White smiled as the old college phrase 
dropped again from the lips of his class- 
mate. 

‘‘Of course I mean it,” he said; ‘* hon- 
There's the bill of fare. Order 
vhat you please. And remember that it 
is Thanksgiving, and that I'm hungry, 
and that I want a good dinner.” 

“Very well, then,” said Johnny, as he 
took the bill of fare. He was already 
warmer, and now he seemed to expand a 
little with the unwonted luxury of the 
occasion. 

He looked over the bill of fare care- 
fully. 

‘Blue Points 


‘oh, any- 
some roast 


est. 


on the half-shell, of 
course,” he began, adding to the waiter, 
‘be sure that they are on the deep shell. 
Green turtle soup—the green turtle here 
used to be very good fifteen years ago. 
Filet de sole, & la Mornay — the sole -is 
flounder, I suppose, but a@ la Mornay 
a man could eat a Hebrew manuscript. 
Then a canvas-back apiece—two canvas- 
back, you understand, real canvas-back, 
not red-head or mallard—with samp, of 
course, and a mayonnaise of celery. Then 
a bit of Chedder cheese and a cup of cof- 
fee. How will that suit vou, White?” 

‘That will suit me,’ White responded. 
‘And now what wine?” 

‘** Wine, too?” Johnny queried. 

White smiled and nodded. 

‘Well, Dll go you,” the guest went on. 
“T might as well see the thing through, 
if you are bound to do it in style.” He 
turned over the bill of fare and scanned 
the wine list on the under side. ‘‘ Yquem 
‘74 with the oysters; and they tell me 
there is a Silver Seal Special 84 brut that 
is better than anything one has tasted 
before. Give us a quart of that with the 
duck. And let us have it as soon as you 
can.” 

He handed the bill of fare to the waiter, 
and then, for the first time, he ventured 
to glance about the room. 
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The oysters were brought very soon, 
and when Johnny had eaten them and 
part of a roll, and when he had drunk 
two glasses of the Yquem, White said to 
him: ‘‘ Tell me something about yourself. 
What have you been doing all 
years?” 

Johnny’s face fell a little. ‘‘ I've done 
pretty nearly everything,” he answered, 
‘‘from driving a Fifth Avenue stage to 
keeping books for a Third Avenue pawn- 
broker. Ive been a waiter at a Coney 
Island chowder saloon. Two summers 
ago I waited on the man who has just 
taken our order—I waited on him more 
than once. I’ve dealt faro, too.” 

The waiter brought the soup and served 
them. 

When he left them alone again, White 
asked, ‘‘Can’t some of your old friends 
help you out of this—give you a start and 
set you up again?” 

‘It’s no good trying,” Johnny replied. 
‘*You can’t pull me up now. It’s too late. 
I guess it was too late from the start.” 

‘““Why don’t you drop this place?” 
White queried, ‘and out West, 
and—” 

‘* What's the use of talking about that?” 
Johnny interrupted. ‘* I can’t live away 
from New York. If I got out of sight of 
that tower over there I'd die.” 

‘You will die here soon enough at 
this rate,’ White answered. 

‘*That’s so, too,” admitted Johnny; 
‘‘but it can’t be helped now.” He was 
eating steadily, sturdily, but not raven- 
ously. 

After the waiter had served the fish, 
White asked again, ‘‘ What can we do 
for you?” 

‘‘Nothing,” Johuny answered; ‘ no- 
thing at all. Yes, you can give me a 
five, if you like, or a ten; but don’t give 
me your address, or the first time I'm 
down again I'd look you up and strike 
you for ten more.” 

A band of undergraduates, twenty of 
them or more, four abreast, arm in arm, 
went tramping down Broadway, yelling 
forth the chorus of a college song. 

‘You used to sing that song, Johnny,” 
said White. 

‘*T used to do lots of things.” he an- 
swered, as the waiter opened the cham- 
pagne. 

‘*T never heard anybody get as much 
out of ‘The Son of a Gamboleer’ as vou 
did,’’ White continued. 
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**T joined a negro minstrel troupe as 
second tenor twelve years ago, but we 
got stranded in Hartford, and I had to 
walk home. I've tried to do a song and 
dance in the Bowery dime museums since 
then, more than once. But it’s no use.” 

When they had made an end of the 
canvas-backs and the brut 84, Johnny 
sat back in his chair and smiled, and 
said, ‘* Well, this was worth while.” 

Then the cotfee came, and White 
said, ‘‘ You forgot to order the liqueur, 
Johnny.” 

‘** You see what it is to be out of prac- 
tice,” he replied. 
curacoa.” 

** And Ef will take a little green mint,” 
said White to the waiter. ‘* And bring 
some ¢cigars—Henry Clays.” 

*That’s right,” Johnny declared. ‘‘ My 
father was always a Henry Clay man, and 
[ suppose that’s why I like those cigars.” 

After the cigars were lighted, White 
looked his companion square in the face. 
**Are you sure,” he asked, ‘‘ that we can 
do nothing for you?” 

‘** Dead sure,” was the answer. 

** Nothing?” 

‘You have given me a good dinner,” 


‘I'd like some orange 


said Johnny. ‘‘ That’s enough. That's 
more than most of my old friends would 
give me. And there’s nothing more 
be done.” 

White held his peace for the moment 

Johnny took a long sip of his coffee. 
and drew three or four times at his cigar 
‘That's a first-rate cigar,” he said, | 
haven't smoked a Henry Clay for nearly 
two years, and then I picked up one a 
man had lighted, between the acts, out 
side of Daly's.” 

He puffed at it again with voluptuous 
appreciation, and then leaned across the 
table to White and remarked, confiden- 
tially, ‘** Do you know, Bob, ’most every 
thing I’ve cared for in this world has been 
immoral, or expensive, or indigestible.” 

‘Yes,” White admitted, ‘‘I suppose 
that’s the cause of your bad luck.” 

‘*Tve had lots of luck in my life,” was 
the response, ‘* good and bad—better than 
I deserved, most of it—this dinner, for ex- 
ample; I should remember it even with- 
out to-morrow’s dyspepsia. But what's 
the use of anticipating evil? I'll let the 
next day take care of itself, and make the 
best of thisone. There are several hours 
of it left—where shall we go now?” 


lo 


| Che Bouse of Commons, 





its Stracture, Hales, and Wahits. 


BY THOMAS POWER O’CONNOR. 


ys House of Commons is unique 
among the legislatures of the world 
in having no complete accommodation for 
its members. There are altogether 670 
members of the House, and there are ex- 
actly 430 seats, of which only 306 are on 
the floor. The Speaker takes the chair 
at three o'clock, except on Wednesdays, 
and unless the House has agreed to what 
are called ‘‘ morning sittings,’ which be- 
gin at two o'clock. Three o'clock is suf 
ficiently late in the afternoon, judging 
by the example of other legislatures; but 
it is too early for the men of business, 
the practising lawyers, and the men of 
fashion, who still form so large a factor 
in the membership of Parliament. It is 
rarely, therefore, that there are more than 
a few members in attendance at that 
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hour. Another reason for this absten- 
tion may be that this is the hour of de 
votion. Each sitting of the House is be- 
gun by the solemn reading of prayers by 
the Speaker’s chaplain —at present the 
well-known Archdeacon Farrar. Those 
who attend prayers reap an immediate 
and earthly reward. On the large ta- 
ble that stands in front of the Speaker's 
chair there is a box which contains a num 
ber of cards with the word ‘ Prayers” 
printed upon them. 

The member who has attended prayers 
writes his name on this card, and there- 
after places it in the small slot which is 
at the back of each seat in the House; 
and for that particular evening that seat 
is his. He may leave the seat for hours, 
but he is entitled to it whenever he re- 
turns, and can expel any person who may 
have taken it during his absence. There 
are only two classes of persons in the 
House who have any settled rights with 
regard to seats. The front bench on the 
right-hand side of the Speaker's chair is 
called the Treasury Bench, and on this 
sit the various members of the existing 
administration. The bench immediately 
opposite is called the Front Opposition 
Bench, and on this sit tae members of the 
previous administration. A member of 
the House is occasionally made a Privy- 
Councillor although he has never held 
office, and le is entitled to occupy a seat 
on the front benches, and occasionally 
I believe that the Lord Mayor 
of London, if a member of the House, is 
also entitled, on certain occasions, to oc- 
cupy a seat on one of the front benches. 
Occasionally a minister resigns from an 
administration,and then the etiquette is for 
him to occupy a corner seat (usually on 
the second bench immediately behind the 
Treasury). Forinstance, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who, as everybody knows, re- 
signed from the position of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and leader of the House 
in the last administration, used to sit on 
the corner seat behind the Treasury 
Bench, and from this point of vantage, 
with hand nervously clutching his mus- 
tache, and with face almost livid from 
nervousness aud suppressed excitement, 
watched the arrival of the moment when 
he could strike at the friends who had 
become his enemies. 

There are, it will be thus easily under- 
stood, two peculiarities under these cir- 
cumstances about the attendance at 
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prayers. First, the gentlemen usually 
present are not always those most distin- 
guished for their piety. The caustic ed- 
itor of Truth has taken, in recent years, 
to laying the foundation-stones of non- 
conformist places of worship, but no- 
body would be less likely to set up a 
claim for special piety than Mr. Labou- 
chere. Nevertheless, every night of the 


week Mr. Labouchere listens with pious 


attention to the ministrations of the 
chaplain. The secret reason is that the 
first seat on the front bench below the 
gangway—lI will explain the term later 
on—is a place peculiarly well suited for 
the guerilla that is ever on the watch for 
the moment to make an onslaught ona 
wicked administration; and Mr. Labou- 
chere, as the chief of the guerillas, is 
especially fond of this seat, and has oc- 
cupied it for years. This incumbency, 
though sanctified by so many years of 
usage, has still to be won by regular at- 
tendance at every evening's prayers; the 
rule is inflexible—except in the cases al- 
ready mentioned—that a seat can be held 
only for one night, and that then it shall 
be won by attendance at prayers. The 
second peculiarity is that the men who 
are most in want of the assistance of 
prayers, as having the heaviest responsi- 
bility upon their shoulders—the members 
of the administration and the leaders of 
parties—are always conspicuously absent. 
During prayer-time the front benches are 
always a yawning desert, unbroken by 
the form of a single member of the ad- 
ministration, great or small. 

The late Mr. Bradlaugh was, it is well 
known, an avowed agnostic, but he was 
particularly attached to a certain seat on 
the benches below the gangway. He used 
to get over the difficulty by waiting out 
side the House until prayers were ended, 
and then hurrying in, he plaeed his card 
on the particular seat of which he was 
so fond. It was slightly irregular, but 
nobody cared to interfere. Just before 
prayers are begun, the procession of tlie 
Speaker to his place in the House takes 
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place. Enough of the old ceremonial 
still exists to make this a quaint and 
interesting spectacle. The Speaker still 
wears the large full-bottomed wig of state 
occasions, is dressed in a short-tail coat, 
covered by a sweeping robe, wears knee- 
breeches, and low shoes with large buc- 
kles. Behind and before him is a small 
cohort of attendants—the sergeant-at- 
arms bearing the mace, the chaplain with 
Prayer-book in hand, the train - bearer 
holding up the train, and. two or three 
other attendants, the exact purpose of 
whom it is impossible to tell beyond the 
desire to make the procession more impos- 
ing in point. of numbers. The sergeant- 
at-arms, like the Speaker, is arrayed in 
knee-breeches, with low shoes. He car- 
ries a sword by his side, but is allowed to 
dispense with the wig. The ceremonial 
is made more imposing by the policemen 
and attendants, who shout along the cor- 
ridors which separate the Speaker’s house 
from the House of Commons, *‘ Speaker! 
Sneaker !”—a shout which has a strange, 
indefinable effect, however often heard, 
and stirs the blood somewhat as_ the 
dreams of De Quincey were moved by the 
recollection of the Roman consul passing 
over the Appian Way. It sounds like a 
reminiscence and momentary embodi- 
ment of all the fierce struggle, oratorial 
triumphs, tragic and world-shaking events 
which are associated with the history of 
the august Parliament of Great Britain. 
When the Speaker reaches the lobby, the 
chief of the police force attached to the 
House repeats the ery, ‘‘Speaker!” with 
the additional words, ‘‘Hats off, stran- 
gers,” and it is rarely that the lobby, 
however noisy and tumultuous before, 
does not fall into a certain timid silence 
as this black, solemn, and picturesque 
group sweeps by. 

When the Speaker enters the House 
every member rises from his seat. The 
Speaker bows two or three times as he 
walks up the floor, and some of the coun- 
try gentlemen and the more ceremonious 
members of the House bow at the same 
time. 

The first thing that strikes the visitor 
to the House of Commons is that—here 
also it is exceptional among the legisla- 
tures of the world—the House of Com- 
mons permits its members to retain their 
hats during the sitting. Indeed, it is the 
rule to wear and the exception not to 
wear the hat. Mr. Gladstone never wears 


his hat—there have been exceptions, to 
one of which I will allude presently: 
nor did Mr. Smith, the late respected lead 
er in the House of Commons on the Con 
servative side; nor did Disraeli; nor does 
Mr. Balfour, nor Sir Charles Russell. <A 
member, however, can keep his hat on 
only when he is in his seat. If he rises 
to speak, he of course takes off his hat; if 
he rises to leave his seat and go out of the 
House, he has to take off his hat; so long 
as he remains standing in any part of the 
House, he has to keep off his hat. There 
are some of the older members who, even 
when they lean over their seats to con- 
verse with a member on the bench in 
front of them, take off their hats. And 
it is usual, too, when a member interjects 
an observation across the floor to take it 
off. It was also the invariable custom 
when a member was referred to that he 
should raise his hat, but this rule is fal] 
ing into desuetude. 

Any one acquainted with the House 
of Commons would know without any 
previous knowledge which party was in 
power by seeing on which side of the 
Speaker's chair each party sat. The par 
ty in office is always seated on the right 
of the Speaker’s chair; the party in oppo 
sition sits on the left. When you read 
in a Parliamentary report that cheers 
have come from the Opposition side of 
the House, you may know that the cheers 
have come from the left of the Speaker's 
chair; similar cheers from the Ministerial 
side mean cheers from the right. I have 
seen each side of the House occupied by 
the different parties in the course even of 
the same Parliament; indeed, in one case 
the change was made in one day. On 
June 8, 1885, the government of Mr. Glad- 
stone was defeated, and a few days after- 
wards a Conservative government un- 
der Lord Salisbury came into office. The 
Liberals, after occupying the right of the 
Speaker's chair for five years, in one night 
suddenly left their camps and intrenched 
themselves on the left. There is one ex 
ception to the rule that the seats shall 
be changed with the change of adminis 
tration. The Irish National party has, as 
the basis of its existence, the contention 
that Ireland ought to be governed by 
her own Parliament, seated in the o'd 
Parliament House at Dublin, and that 
the government of Ireland by a Parlia- 
ment at Westminster is unjust. It is a 
corollary to this position that the party 
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sin permanent opposition to all and ev- 
ery form of administration that governs 
Ireland from Westminster; or, to put it 
more briefly, the Irish National party is 
As a 


never 


‘agin the government.” 
the Irish party 
changes sides, but always remains on the 


ilways 


consequence, 


left, or Opposition side, of the Speaker's 
c lair. 

And now I have to explain a phrase 
which puzzles the foreigner very much 
reports the 
is constantly appearing. 
‘*cheers from below the gang- 


In Parliamentary word 
‘gang wavy ” 
There are 
way”; ‘to honorable gentle- 
men above the gangway” ; murmurs 
“from gentlemen below the gangway on 
the Ministerial,” or ** from below the gang- 
vay the Opposition side” of the 
This mysterious and constantly 
ecurring word means simply the passage 
it runs between the series of benches 
on either side of the House. It 
vious that if the benches ran the whole 
length of the House, it would be very 


or appeals 


or 


on 


House. 


is ob- 


hard for any one ever to leave his seat. 
. / Bi " 
Accordingly the benches were cut in two, 
and a passage was made, which was easy 
of access, and down which the member 


TERRACE—A POETIC 


MEMBER. 


could 
House. 


who wanted to leave the 
The constant employment of the 
term in Parliamentary parlance is due to 
the cireumlocution which the rules of the 
House impose upon speech. 


pass 


It is against 
the rule tomention any member by name; 
he must be called by the name of the con- 
stituency which he represents, or by his 
official or ex-official title. If a member 
wishes toallude to Mr.Gladstone, he has to 
speak of him either as ‘*‘ the right hon, 
gentleman the member for Midlothian,” 
which would be the more official way, or 
he can be spoken of as “the right hon. 
gentleman the leader of the House,” or 
“the right hon. gentleman the Prime 
Minister,” but never as Mr. Gladstone. 
The same rule, I believe, applies to the 
American Houses of Congress, with this 
little difference: a member is spoken 
of in America as the gentleman from New 
York; with us he is always described as 
the member for whatever constituency he 
represents. 

The gangway represents to a certain 
extent a difference of political tendencies, 
even in the same party. Those who sit 
above the gangway, and immediately be- 
hind either of the front benches, are sup- 
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posed to be more moderate in their opin- 
ions, and more devoted to the interests of 
their leader, than those below the gang- 
way. There is often considerable curios- 
ity to know where a member will sit 
when he first enters the House of Com- 
mons, especially if he be a Liberal. Mr. 
John Morley was watched closely, for 
instance, when he took his seat for the 
first time. He had no hesitation in tak- 
ing his place on the benches below the 
gangway, Which meant that he ranked 
himself among the radical members of 
the Liberal party. The Irish members, 
as I have already said, sit on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House, and below the 
gangway. The official method of speak- 
ing of them, then, is as ‘‘ the hon. mem- 
bers who sit below the gangway on the 
Opposition side of the House.” 

A striking difference between the House 
of Commons and the legislatures of Amer- 
ica is that the House of Commons has no 
desks for its members. They sit close 
beside each other, with nothing but the 
back of the next bench in front of them. 
There is a small receptacle in front where 
one can lay a few papers; but, as a rule, 
the ordinary member of the House of 
Commons has nowhere to hold his papers 
save in his hands—that is, while he is in 
the House. In one of the corridors out- 
side there is a series of lockers, where some 
members stick their ‘‘ blue books” and 
other official documents. I suppose some 
members do make use of these lockers; 
mine has remained unopened for some 
eight or nine years. But the official or 
ex-official members of the House have: an 
advantage in this respect. On the table 
in front of the Speaker there are two 
boxes. Like the smallest pieces of furni- 
ture in remarkable and historic buildings, 
these boxes have become well known, 
and play an important part both in the 
economy of the House and in the deserip- 
tion of it. Thus it is almost the invaria- 
ble etiquette that the leader of the House 
sits opposite the box which is on the Min- 
isterial side—that is to say, on the right of 
the Speaker—while the leader of the Oppo- 
sition sits opposite the box on the left or 
Opposition side. I do not know whether 
the idea was that the leaders of the two 
parties were thus placed in a position 
where they best could watch each other's 
movements, but it certainly had the ef- 
fect in Disraeli’s time of bringing even 
into stronger relief the difference between 


the figures, each picturesque in its way 
of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli. T}). 
one was all fire and restlessness and eage: 
attention; what he felt was written plain 
ly on his mobile face; if anybody inter 
ested him, he leaned forward; if he were 
bored, he leaned back; if he were anger 
ed. his face told the tale. And thus it 
came to be written that a deaf man could 
almost tell what was going on in th 
House if he could only get a good view 
of Mr. Gladstone’s face. Mr. Disraeli was 
the very reverse of all this. His princi 
ple throughout life was never to give, at 
least in public, the smallest indication of 
what his feelings were. He sat for hours 
in the House of Commons without mov 
ing a muscle, or even, apparently, without 
changing his attitude. His head was 
bent, his faee perfectly impassive; he 
looked, in short, that Eastern Sphinx to 
which the picturesque writers of the pe 
riod loved to compare him. It was the 
secular repose of tlhe East in contrast 
with the never-resting energy of thie 
West. 

To return to the boxes. When the 
Ministerial speaker or an ex-Minister ad 
dresses the House, he is able to place his 
papers on this box before him; and as 
some of these speakers have to carefully 
prepare everything they are going to say, 
this is a very obvious advantage. Tlie 
box is also used very much by the official 
speaker, apart altogether from his pa 
pers. On the top of each box is a brass 
handle, and the orator who is quite at 
ease is accustomed to take this handle 
in his hand and to play with it graceful 
ly. I remember that on one long Sat 
urday sitting—-Saturday sittings are very 
unusual—years and years ago, when the 
Irish party had been obstructing all day 
long, a daring innovation was made. The 
late Mr. Forster was then Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and he had been left almost 
alone with his Irish enemies to fight his 
bill through. The shades of night had 
fallen; already the Sabbath morning was 
at hand, when the late Joseph Biggar, who 
was the wicked elf of the House, calmly 
went down to the front Opposition bencl: 
seated himself in the place usually r 
served for the leaders of the Opposition, 
and when he rose to speak, placed his 
hands on the mysterious and sacred box 
twirling his fingers round the brass hand|: 
with the air of a Minister of many years’ 
standing. The more decorous members 
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en of his own party, were shocked, 
hile the more boisterous were delighted, 
nd he was received with a round of 
yplause mingled with a few horrified 
Ohs.” 

The absence of the desk has important 
sults on the character of the debates in 
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us there is no choice. 
to a man out; 


Either you listen 


or go unless, indeed, as 


very often happens, you find refuge in 
Or you may adopt the other alter- 
native—you may join in the shouts by 
which the House is accustomed without 
the least scruple to howl down a speaker 


sleep. 


AN UNINTERESTING SPEAKER, 


the House of Commons—results more ap- 
parent to any one who has seen the legis- 
latures of America, where a different sys- 
temis at work. The first thing that struck 
me in the House of Representatives when 
I visited it was the much larger attend- 
ance there than in the House of Com- 
mons. Except at certain hours of the 
evening, when the business is rather ex- 
citing, the attendance in the House of 
Commons is very small, not usually as 
many as the quorum of forty; whereas 
in Washington the greater number of the 
members are usually present—at least 
throughout a good portion of the day. 
The second thing that struck me at Wasli- 
ington was the amount of noise. Itseem- 
ed to me impossible that any man could 
speak amid the din by which he was sur- 
rounded. There is as much noise in the 
louse of Representatives, whenever even 
a good speaker is addressing it, as there 
is in Westminster when every one is en- 
gaged in putting down a bore. This is 
largely due to the fact that the members 
in Washington are busy with their cor- 
respondence, and therefore can distract 
their attention from the speaker. With 


who is not wanted. This is usually done 
by shouting, ‘* Divide! divide!” or, as the 
word is generally pronounced, ‘‘’Vide! 
*vide!” There have been occasions, too, 
when party passion was manifested by 
even more disconcerting shouts; and there 
are legends of the crowing of roosters, and 
other strange and zoological sounds, in 
the hope of inducing the prolix orator to 
resume his seat. 

On the whole, I prefer our system; and 
so, I believe, do some of the leading men 
of the American Congress. I had a con- 
versation with Mr. Reed while he was 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and I understood him to say that he 
thought the abolition of the desk would 
lead to a reform in the methods of the 
House of Representatives. The absence 
of the desk certainly concentrates the at- 
tention of the House on the speaking, 
and in that way makes speaking more ac- 
tual and debating more real. - I was as- 
tonished to hear from Mr. Reed that the 
House of Representatives had abandoned 
the ancient and essential privilege of 
every assembly, that of coughing down 
any man whom it did not regard as likely 
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to add anything to the information « * the 
House. Of course the shouting down of 
a member has its inconveniences, and 
may lead to abuse, especially in days 
when party spirit runs high. But it has 
this effect also, that it makes debate more 
3etween the debates in the House 
of Representatives and those in the House 
of Commons the chief distinction—I am 
speaking perhaps from too short an ac- 
quaintance—seemed to me to be in the 
greater actuality of the English debates. 
I remember being present at a debate in 
Washington some eleven years ago, when 


real. 


the question under discussion was a bill 
for reforming the police force at Wash- 
ington. There used to be, as I remember, 
a regulation which practically compelled 
the authorities of Washington to employ 
only men who had served in the war. It 
was proposed in the new measure that as 
younger and stronger men were required, 
and as those who had served in the war 
were rather stale, the regulation should 
be suspended. This point led to a long 
and extremely animated debate on the 
whole policy of the war, and especially 
on the part which the Republican and 
Democratic parties had played in it. Such 
a debate is impossible in the House of 
Commons. It is with scant toleration 
that allusion is allowed to the last general 
election. I think the absence of the desk 
has something to do with it. 

The lateness of the hour at which the 
House of Commons sits is a constant 
source of surprise to the foreigner. I 
have already explained why the existing 
composition of the House makes it con- 
venient to the members. Undoubtedly, 
however, it inconveniences. 
During the first six years I was in Par- 
liament the times were very fierce. It 
was in the midst of the great struggle 
against coercion, when obstruction was 
supposed to have reached its height; and 
the hours of the House were terrible. 
We who were active in the Irish party 
rarely if ever got to bed before sunrise; 
and there was one famous sitting which 
went on for forty-one hours before it 
came to a conclusion. Of late years the 
rules of the House have been revised, 
and things go on much better, the usual 
hour for the close of a sitting being now 
half past twelve. But still there are 
grave inconveniences. Though there is 
ample accommodation for dining in the 
House of Commons, very few people avail 


has grave 
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themselves of it. Most members like t, 
get a breath of fresher air than that . 
the House of Commons. And then th: 
diner-out is still a power in London. Th: 
only persons who stay to dinner are t}) 
small but faithful band who support thy 
government, and who are kept by th: 
whips, in order to form the Ministeria 
majority during such divisions as take 
place pending the dinner hour, and to keep 
up the quorum necessary for the transac 
tion A certain number of 
very earnest politicians—usually either 
English Radicals or Irish Nationalists 
also remain in the House during the din 
ner hour. So far, however, as the general 
body of the House of Commons is con- 
cerned, the House of Commons might as 
well not be sitting between the hours of 
half past seven and half past ten. Even 
the members who are compelled to wait 
for divisions keep far away from the 
House itself. Some are in the dining- 
room taking dinner with the slow luxuri- 
ance of men who have to pass away a 
certain length of time; others, their din- 
ner over, have retired to some one of tle 
many smoking-rooms which a thoughtful 
country has provided for its legislators. 
In recent years it has become quite the 
mode to invite ladies to dine at the House, 
and a number of rooms are set apart for 
that purpose. 

Others have retired to the library, and 
if they be lawyers, they read their briefs 
There is one room in the library which is 
much affected by men with a love for the 
magazines. Usually, however, the som- 
nolent influences of the place prove too 
much, and it is commoner io find a mem 
ber sleeping than reading. 

Meantime the stream of talk goes on 
upstairs. Sometimes useful work 
be done; for the House may have gone 
into committee on a bill, and committee 


of business. 


may 


work can often be better done with a 
small than with a large House. But if 


the House be in the throes of a big second 
reading debate, the speeches, so far as the 
House is concerned, might as well not be 
delivered. I have knewn of cases whiere 
the orator had no audience beyond him 
self and the Speaker in the chair, and, of 
course, the reporters in the gallery and 
the strangers. 

This explanation will make intelligib|: 
the allusions which are being constant!) 
made in the accounts of Parliamentar) 
proceedings to the ‘“‘dinner hour.” Ti 
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reader will constantly come across the ex- 
pression. ‘‘As Mr. Gladstone was driven 
into the dinner hour,” or, ** As it was now 
the dinner hour, the hon. member had a 
very scanty audience,” Lord 
Beaconsfield, in his biography of Lord 


and so on. 
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George Bentinck, accused Sir Robert Peel 
of trying to escape debate on the first stage 
of his measure to establish free trade by 
speaking at such length as to drive every 
other speaker into the dinner hour, and 
so make it impossible for him to have an 
audience. 

At half past ten the House is again 
lively, and if there be a great debate pro- 
ceeding, and the division close at hand, 
there is an excited and often very noisy au- 
dience. The majority of the House are ar- 
rayed in the ‘‘clawhammer”; and though, 
to tell the truth, the House of Commons 
is a very sober assembly, there are not al- 
ways wanting indications of the enjoy- 
ment of the evening meal and its ac 
companiments. 


It is at this period that there are those 
scenes which occasionally brighten uw, 
the usually rather tame story of debate 
When coercion was in full swing and Mr 
Balfour was Chief Secretary, there was oc 
casionally across the floor between the 
Irish and the Tory benches, in times of 
excitement, a hot interchange of compli 
ments, of which usually the chair con- 
trived to take no notice. 

But there is an hour even more interest- 
ing than this, and that is at the beginning 
of the sitting. There is nothing in an 
American legislature to correspond to 
what is known as “‘ question-time”’ in the 
House of Commons. In America the 
members of the Cabinet are excluded from 
both Houses of the legislature. With 
us the rule practicaily is that no one can 
be a member of a Cabinet who is not a 
member of either one or other of the 
Houses of Parliament. There have been 
instances where men have held office for 
a short time while excluded from Parlia- 
ment, but the period has been short; and, 
undoubtedly, no one could permanently 
hold a Cabinet position who was unable 
to obtain admission to either House of 
Parliament. It is the right of every 
member of Parliament to interrogate any 
of the Ministers with reference to any 
matter whatsoever which comes under the 
control of his department. These questions 
are printed, and appear every day on the 
notice paper. When I entered the House 
first it was the custom to read the ques- 
tions, though they were there in print be- 
fore the eyes of every member, and I 
have heard a member compelled to read 
his questions by shouts of ‘* Read! read!” 
from the House, which is jealous of any 
innovation. But under the stress of work 
the custom was gradually dropped, and 
a member now asks a question simply by 
reference to its number on the paper. 

There is nothing which gives a more 
perfect idea of the vast extent and the 
strangely heterogeneous composition of 
the British dominion and British govern 
ment than the questions that stand daily 
on the order paper. * They 
run up to nearly a hundred, and they oc 
cupy one or two hours in being asked and 
answered. ‘The questions of course vary 
in importance. Some are about the policy 
of the Foreign Office in its relatien with 
France or some other great country; 
some are about the taxes in India or a 
failure of justice in Hong-Kong. The 
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‘cotch member wants to know why a re- 
llious crofter has been sent to jail; the 
Welshman is indignant that a Welsh- 
sneaking rebel against tne tithes has been 
ed in a language he does not under- 
ind: and of course there are numberless 
iestions from the Irish benches——‘* or 

. gentlemen below the gangway on the 
Opposition side of the House ”—in refer- 
ice to the administration in Ireland. 
[hese are the questions which naturally 
ad to the greatest amount of excitement, 
and often the encounters between the late 
Chief Secretary and his opponents were 
very animated. Then there are questions 
abi ut all sorts of trifles. One man wants 
to know why the trees in one of the parks 
aredecaying. Another has a question on 
some alleged scandal in a poorhouse; a 
third rakes up the case of a policeman 
who is said to have exceeded his duty. 


Tinh 





In short, nothing is too great, and no- 
thing is too infinitely little, to form the 
subject of inquiry in the House of Com- 
mons. 

It need scarcely be said that this is an 
hour which severely tries the nerve and 
resources of the Ministers. Often an offi- 
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cial is put through a cross-examination 
as merciless as that to which the counsel 
for the defence subjects the chief witness 
for the prosecution. On the whole, I 
think there can be little doubt that this 
system of interpellation is wise, and to 
my mind a country cannot be said to be 
constitutionally governed which has not 
this opportunity of having its Ministers 
examined by the representatives of the 
people. But the system is liable to abuses. 
I have seen Mr. Gladstone subjected to 
the most relentless cross-examination ata 
period when every single word he uttered 
carried with it the possibilities of either 
peace ora terrible war. This was undoubt- 
edly a gross and unpatriotic abuse of the 
privileges of question-time. The Minister, 
however, and especially if he be a Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, is always at liberty 
to decline information on publie grounds, 
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A SKETCH IN THE HOUSE DURING QUESTION-TIME 


or, if a question be sprung upon him, he 
can, and usually does, demand that notice 
shall be given of it. 

This description of what question-time 
is like will prepare the reader for the 
statement that it is a period of surprise, 
excitement, laughter, rage. There is no 
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other period of the sitting that has the 
least resemblance to it. All other times 
are tame and eventless in comparison. 
There is an idea among those unacquaint- 
ed with the House of Commons, and ac- 
quainted with the general sombreness 
and reserve of the English character, that 
the House of Commons is an extremely 
quiet and decorous assembly. The very 
reverse isthecase. It is boisterous, noisy, 
and as responsive as an A€olian harp to 
every passing mood. It is rarely if ever 
still, rarely if ever silent, except during 
that dread dinner hour already alluded to. 
A speaker is scarcely allowed to utter half 
a sentence without an interruption of 
some kind, either of assent or dissent. The 
American visitor to the House of Com- 
mons is very much amused the first time 
his ear is caught by the mysterious sound, 
‘‘Hear, hear!” On the other hand, a 
speaker accustomed to address English 
audiences is very much astonished when 
he first begins to address American meet- 
ings by their comparative coldness. Peo- 
ple have often asked me in America 
whether I ever addressed meetings so en- 
thusiastic as some of those to which I 
have spoken in American cities. As these 
meetings consisted for the most part of 
citizens either of Irish birth or descent, 
and as people of tle Celtic race are gener- 
ally supposed to be more vehement in the 
expression of their feelings than people of 
other nationalities, the question seemed 
very natural. The reply I had always to 
give was that I was accustomed to ad- 
dress meetings in England and Scotland, 
consisting in the majority of Englishmen 
or Seotchmen, who were much more en- 
thusiastic than these Irish-American au- 
Indeed, it is only after consid- 
erable experience that the speaker from 
Europe gets accustomed to the coldness 
of American audiences. At first it is most 
depressing and disheartening. There are 
many reasons for this feeling, but I be- 
lieve one of the chief of them is the ab- 
sence of that little word ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
[In the House of Commons it carries a 
speaker along from point to point in a 
way that can be understood only by those 
who have been subjected to its influence. 

‘‘Hear, hear!” is the one form of ex- 
pressing emotion which the House of 
Commons knows. Usually, of course, it 
means the intellectual assent to some 
proposition which is being stated by the 
speaker, and in that sense it is frigid and 


diences. 


quiet. But if the House of Commo) 
wishes to signify not merely intellectu: 
assent, but also depth of emotion, ‘* Hea) 
hear!” is again the vehicle through whi 
its emotion finds utterance. The ‘Tea 
hear!” is, of course, louder, but it is sti! 
‘* Hear, hear!’ Again, the House of Con 
mons, or a portion of it, wishes to 
ironical, and ‘*‘ Hear, hear!” is again the 
chosen form of doing so. Of course in 
this instance the ‘‘ Hear, hear!” is ut 
tered in as rasping a voice as its utterers 
can command. The words also get trans 
formed in all kinds of ways, according 
to the idiosynerasies, the accents, and the 
education of the persons who use them. 
The late Sir Robert Fowler, an ex-Lord 
Mayor, and a Tory of the old true-blue 
order, for instance, was famous as a 
shouter of ‘* Hear, hear!” but it became 
in his mouth ‘* Yah, yah!” Often ‘* Hear, 
hear!” becomes transformed into ‘‘’Ear, 
ear!” 

The reader of Parliamentary debates 
must understand in the light of these ob 
servations the reports in our newspapers. 
When they read that a certain sentence 
has been received with cheers, they 
must understand that a certain number 
of members have together called out 
‘‘Hear, hear!” for, say, ten seconds. 
When the report announces ‘‘loud and 
prolonged cheers,” it simply means that 
the ‘‘ Hear, hear!” has been uttered in 
somewhat louder tones than usual, and 
for a period more prolonged—perhaps to 
thirty seconds. There is something lu- 
dicrous, and yet there can be something 
very expressive, in this strange method 
the House of Commons has of expressing 
its emotions. 

I remember one occasion which made 
a great impression upon me. There was 
a contingent of Indian soldiers in Eng 
land. A few of their officers—in uniform 
strange and picturesque—were brought 
into the Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery. 
There was something very striking in 
this outward and visible presentation of 
the greatness, vastness, and, if the word 
be permissible, weirdness of an empire 
that is the ruler of countless millions, 
foreign in creed, race, and custom, sep- 
arated by centuries and continents and 
oceans from the English people at home. 
The House, by a sudden and irresistible 
impulse, gave vent to.the curiously pro 
found emotion which such a scene was 
calculated to elicit. There immediate! 
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se from all parts a cheer that was that, according to the usage in the House 
yd, hearty, charged with emotion, and of Commons, he wil! put the amendment 
ough it took no more eloquent form first. As a matter of fact, this is the very 
in ‘* Hear, hear!” very loud and very reverse of what is done in the House of 
longed, it had the same stimulating Commons. The question is, for example, 

effect as the loud hurrah of a regiment 

ging at the double. The Indian sol- 

ers certainly appreciated it, for they 

rted to their feet, and standing with 

e professional straightness and stiffness 

the soldier, they brought their hands 

: salute to their turbans. 

It is now time to tell how a division in 

the House of Commons is taken. First 

t should be said that there is a very com- 

mon but entirely unfounded illusion as 

to the way in which the Speaker puts the 

question. It is quite usual for the chair- 

man of a meeting in England to declare 
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that a bill be read a second time. The 
ordinary amendment proposed to this mo- 
tion is to ‘leave out all the words after 
the word ‘ read,’ and to insert the words, 
‘this day six months.’”” When the time 
comes for the Speaker to put the motion, 
the manner in which he puts it is, ‘* That 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question "—that is to say, he 
puts the original motion as the question 
to be divided on. The Speaker then calls 


for the ‘‘ayes” and ‘‘noes.” There is a 
shout of ‘‘ Aye,” followed by a shout of 
‘No. The Speaker then declares which 


side appears to him to have got the ascend- 
ency. He says, ‘I think the ayes have 
it,” or ‘‘ I think the noes have it.” 

If a division be desired, now is the time 
to ask for it. If the Speaker has decided 
in favor of the ayes, the thing to do is to 
cry, ‘‘The noes have it,” or vice versa. 
Sometimes there is doubt and hesitation. 
The House is weary; or it is thought 
that the question has been already suffi- 
ciently tested by previous divisions. But 
there may be an obstinate minority who 
are determined that their hostility shall 
be carried on to the bitter end; and it is, 
perhaps, one of the abuses of the House 
of Commons that two members can in 
most cases compel a division. When this 
is the state of the case the Speaker is al- 
most like an auctioneer seeking for new 
bids. ‘‘I think the ayes have it,” he 
says. The response is faint, but. still 
somebody has said, *‘The noes have it,”’ 
and there is still the chance of a division. 
‘*T think the ayes have it,” the Speaker 
repeats, looking to the quarter whence 
the small opposition has made itself heard. 
The efforts of the Speaker to avert a divi- 
sion are often seconded by the House gen- 
erally, and there is a cry of ‘* Agreed, 
agreed!” And before this cry even very 
obstinate men sometimes have to yield. 
But if, in spite of this, the cry is still 
raised, ‘‘The noes have it,” the Speaker 
calls out ‘‘ Division,” and the division has 
to take place. If, however, the cry be 
not repeated, the Speaker then drops the 
**T think,” by which he has indicated 
that he has been expressing only his per- 
sonal impression, and says, ‘‘The ayes 
have it.” And then the question is de- 
cided, and entered on the journals as 
having been passed. 

When the division has been insisted 
upon, there is put in motion a good deal 
of what I may call the underground ma- 


chinery, of which the visitor to the House 
sees and knows nothing. In the first 
place, one of the clerks at the table turns 
the sand-glass, which is set to three min 
utes, the period allowed to elapse bet ween 
the call for a division and the actual divi- 
sion, At the same time the electric bells. 
which are placed all over the House, are 
set in motion, and the policemen, who 
stand at as many points of the House of 
Commons as if it were a Russian palace, 
shout out ‘‘ Division, division!” at the top 
of their voices, and with a prolongation 
o* the syllables. As I have said before, 
the members of the House are accustom- 
ed to be scattered over all parts of it. 

Some are on the terrace, almost a 
quarter of a mile distant from the floor 
of the House of Commons. Even at this 
point, however, there is abundant notice 
that a division is about to take place. 
The ringing of the bells all over the 
House is pretty sure to be heard; and 
besides, there is the shout of the police- 
men, ‘‘ Division, division!’ or, as it is 
actually prolonged, ‘‘divis-i-o-n.” The 
bells ring out three times in succession, 
with a short pause between each ring. 
Then there is seen a sight which is ex- 
tremely amusing tothe on-lookers. Some 
members may be in the midst of their 
dinners when this importunate demand 
for their presence is made. Then they 
will be seen rushing in with their teeth 
still working laboriously at the last piece 
of food they have got in their mouths. 
Others have been in the smoke-room, and 
their faces have still the tranquillity 
which the cigar brings. Others have only 
just arrived at the House, have heard the 
ringing of the bells as they were getting 
out of their cabs, and have just rushed 
up the intervening stairs, and arrive at 
the door of the House panting and breath- 
less. 

The sensation must be to the stranger 
something like that which is so often 
experienced by the ocean traveller. As 
the steamer approaches port, and as the 
weather gets a little smoother, it is com- 
mon to see come on the deck a number of 
faces that have never been seen before; 
and the idea almost takes possession of 
the hardy traveller, who has been visible 
every day, that these mysterious strangers 
must have risen out of the deep itself, or 
been taken aboard from another vessel. 
So it isin the House of Commons, From 
the bowels of the earth there appear scores 


THE 


men of whose existence the House itself 
es no indication; and suddenly, where 
ta few moments before there were bu 
ee or four or half a dozen men, there 
now a couple of hundred. 
But even yet it is not certain that a 
vision is going to take place. Once 
ain-—and as if nothing whatever had 
occurred—the Speaker puts the question. 
After the answering shouts, ‘* I think,” he 


THE 


says, ‘‘the ayes have it,” or vice versa; 
and then again, if there is to be a di- 
vision, the opponents have to shout ** The 
have it,” or versa. This is 
decisive; and the division has to take 
place. The Speaker then cirects the mem- 
bers how they are to vote: ‘*‘ Ayes to the 
right; noes to the left.” And then he 
adds, ‘‘ Tellers for the ayes,” and gives 
their names; then‘ Teliers for the noes,” 
and he gives their names. fi 
sary to explain what these mystic words 
mean. On each the House of 
Commons is a corridor—or a lobby, as it 
is somewhat inaccurately called.. The 
House is, so to speak, in an envelope of 
two lobbies. One of these lobbies is on 
the right of the Speaker; the other on the 
left. What the Speaker means, then, 
when he says ‘‘ayes to the right” is that 
the ayes shall go into the lobby which is 
on the right of the Speaker’s chair. And 
“noes to the left” means similarly that 
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is neces- 
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the noes shall go to the lobby on the left 
of the Speaker's chair. 

The ayes into the 
through the door at the 
Speaker’s chair, the noes through the 
door at the entrance of the House, and 
each returns by the door through which 
the others have gone out. In each of 
these lobbies there is a turnstile with a 
passage each side just narrow enough to 


pass 


right lobby 
back of the 
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admit of only one person passing through 


itat atime. On the right hand there is 
a placard with the letters A—H, meaning 
that members whose initials are included. 
in the letters between these two shall 
pass through on that side. The other 
side is for the remaining letters of the 
alphabet. On a desk on the turnstile is 
a printed list of the names of all the 
members of the House, and two clerks 
stand, with pencil in hand, opposite this 
desk. As the member passes he men- 
tions his name; the clerk ticks off this 
name on the division list. This list thus 
ticked off is then handed on to the clerks 
who keep the journals, and is printed 
in the records of the proceedings of the 
House. But the member has net yet got 
through. After he passes the turnstile 
he has still to pass through the door at 
the end of this lobby. Here again the 
passage is left so narrow that only one 
member can pass through it at a time. 
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When the member emerges he finds on 
either side of the door a teller—one rep- 
resenting one side, and the other repre- 
senting the other. As he passes these 
two figures he hears himself numbered, 
and he raises his hat. When the lobby 
is emptied the tellers address each other: 
150—or whatever the number may be— 
Says one, and then the other assents, un- 
less he has made a different calculation. 
Meantime the same scene has been enact- 
ed in the other lobby. 

When there is i division on an impor- 
tant question, and there is just a chance 
that the Ministry may be defeated, there 
is, of course, an eager desire to know the 
result at the first moment; and there are 
many means by which the final announce- 
ment can be pretty well anticipated. The 
tellers, the moment they have finished 
their counting in the lobby, go to the 
table in front of the Speaker, and there 
they tell the numbers to one of the clerks, 
who enters it on a slip of paper. Now, if 
the teller of one lobby gets to the clerk 
before the other, it is pretty clear that 
he has had the smaller lobby, since the 
smaller lobby takes obviously less time to 
count. This is a sufficient indication as 
to which side has won. Often, when 
such a moment comes, each member, as 
he enters from the lobby which is still 
being counted, is eagerly asked what was 
his number—by this time, of course, the 
uumbers from the emptied lobby have 
been ascertained. If the member is able 
to announce that he has reached a num- 
ber higher than that of the other lobby, 
the excitement increases; and sometimes, 
if party passion runs very high, the cheer- 
ing over the result begins, but not very 
loudly, for there may be some uncer- 
tainty still. Nevertheless, when the other 
tellers come in, there is no longer room 
for doubt. It is the invariable rule that 
the senior teller of the side that wins 
announces the numbers. When, there- 
fore, the clerk hands the paper to the 
teller, it is known which side has won; 
and at once the pent-up excitement 
bursts forth, and there is cheer upon 
cheer. Sometimes I have seen even 
stronger manifestations. There was a 
great night, for instance, on June 8, 1885. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry had been in 
office for nearly five years, and during 
nearly all that period had been fiercely 
assailed by two oppositions; indeed, I 
might say by three: the regular Tory 


opposition; the irregular and mu 
more effective and damaging oppo 
tion of the fourth party, led by Lord 
Randolph Churchill; and the oppo 
tion, finally, quite as effective and in 
nitely more passionate, of the follow: 
of Mr. Parnell. It had, besides, be« 
sapped by divisions in its own ranks 
there having come, over the Egyptian 
policy of Mr. Gladstone, that schism b« 
tween the more moderate and more ex 
treme sections of the Liberal party whi: 
is nearly always ready to break out. Fo 
two years the majorities of the administra 
tion had been getting smaller and smal! 
er, and the time had come when a final 
disaster was inthe air. It came, as these 
things so often do, somewhat unexpected- 
ly, and on a side issue with reference toa 
budget proposal. But when the division 
was taken, it began to be understood that 
the government were in difficulties, and 
that the division might go against them. 
When it was seen that the Ministerial 
whip, then Lord Richard Grosvenor, lad 
left his lobby first, hope began to change 
into a certainty ; and when finally the 
Tory whip received the paper from the 
clerk, the shouts rang loud and long, 
Hats were taken off and waved wildly; 
and Lord Randolph Churchill got up on 
his seat and waved his hat like an Eton 
school-boy. 

A word or two with regard to the whips. 
To Americans, with whom interest in pol- 
ities is largely circumscribed, nothing can 
be much more astonishing than the class 
of men who are willing to perform cer- 
tain political duties in England. Of all 
occupations, one would suppose that of 
whip would be the very last which would 
be coveted by any man in the possession 
of his senses, and not driven to the ac- 
ceptance of a hard lot by the eternal want 
of pence. For here are some ‘of the du- 
ties of senior whip: He has to read all 
the newspapers every morning, and give 
an idea of their contents to the leader of 
the House of Commons. This means that 
he must rise pretty early. He has then 
to see the wiretpullers, and have a con- 
sultation about the selection of a candi 
date for a constituency. It may be that 
he has to settle one of those nasty little 
disputes which arise even in the best-reg- 
ulated parties. He has, lastly, to attend 
to the demand of his party for speakers 
to assist at some open-air or indoor dem- 
onstration which is intended to strike ter 
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ror into the heart of the enemy, but which 
will be a fiasco and a scandal and a weak- 
ness if the whip do not insist on the pres- 
ence of half a dozen popular platform 
orators. All this has to be done before 
gets down to the House of Commons. 
Mr. Blaine, I have heard, once said that 
the most galling thing to him about the 
Speakership of the House of Representa- 
es was that he had to be there at a cer- 
tain hour every day during the session. 
The unfortunate senior whip of the party 
in power with us has a much more seri- 
ous demand upon him. He has not only 
to be present when the House meets; he 
has also to remain there until the very 
last division has been taken, and finally 
he has to move that the House adjourn. 
Pausing fora moment on this last duty, 
it is a curious fact that, except with re 
gard to sittings which are timed to end 
at a certain hour, the Speaker has no right 
to leave the chair without a motion for 
adjournment. On one occasion, it is said, 
the person whose duty it was to make this 
motion left the House, and the Speaker 
of the time—I believe it was Lord Evers- 
ley, who was somewhat of a stickler for 
forms—remained in the chair, and did 
not leave it until the officer was brought 
back and made the motion for adjourn- 
ment. The senior whip has to tell not 
only in the first and the last, but also in 
every division that takes place through- 
out the evening. From the time he en 
ters the House he may not leave the 
building until all the proceedings are 
over. It is he who is held responsible 
if there be not enough members present 
at all hours of the evening to provide 
that majority by which every proposal 
of the government must be carried. And 
this, it will be understood, is not always 
a very easy task. The members of the 
House of Commons for the most part be- 
long to the wealthy and the leisure class- 
es. Unless a man have a certain compe- 
tence he is usually very foolish to enter 
the House of Commons at all; and, as a 
rule, men who have had to work rarely 
do attempt to become members of Parlia- 
ment until they have made their pile, and 
are pretty well advanced in life. On the 
Tory side there are always plenty of young 
men, but they are young men born to 
wealth and idleness and self-indulgence ; 
and the House of Commons, unless to 
those that take a prominent part in its 
proceedings, is not usually a particularly 
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interesting place. It is no small diffi- 
culty, then, to keep men hanging round 
the House of Commons throughout all 
the hours of the evening when the dance, 
the dinner, and the theatre invite, and it 
is a great strain on the tact and temper 
of the whip to keep men in their places 
with these and other temptations all 
around them. Indeed, so strongly is the 
necessity of keeping a sharp eye on mem- 
bers felt by the whips that they do not 
allow any to leave the House without 
giving an account of themselves. Things 
are so managed that there is practically 
but one door by which a member can 
leave the building. This door is guarded 
by not one but sometimes three or four 
Cerberuses. They stand between the de- 
parting member and the portal of liberty 
with a note-book in their hands, and the 
member has to solemnly assure them that 
he has paired with a member of the op- 
posite side, ard that he will return by ten 
o'clock, when once more the tide of battle 
may rage fiercely, and the necessity for a 
big majority again comes. Of course 
the party in power has always an easier 
task in keeping its men together than the 
party in opposition. It is impossible, ex- 
cept on big occasions, to get men in oppo- 
sition to attend regularly, while if men 
have pay and place to give away, they 
can always induce the attendance of their 
friends. 

I have given this sketch of the duties 
of a whip to lead up to the statement 
that this office, with all its anxieties, is 
eagerly sought by all kinds of people. 
The official title of the chief Ministerial 
whip is Patronage Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, and that title may suggest some of 
the reasons why the position is so eagerly 
sought for. The times are changed in 
England, but there was a day when the 
Patronage Secretary of the Treasury meant 
much. In those days there was no en- 
trance to the civil service except by nomi- 
nation, and the Patronage Secretary was 
the only person who had the gift of nom- 
ination. Accordingly it meant some- 
thing to the constituency that the party 
of its member was in power, for in this 
way there was certain to be a plentiful 
supply of those nominations to the civil 
service which gave the growing young 
men of the place an excellent opening to 
a situation, where the pay was pretty 
good, the duties light, and the tenure life- 
long. However, some years ago, as is 
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tition, and the nomination system was 
tbolished. Still, the Patronage Secretary 
s some patronage left. Ifa man be an 
spirant for Parliamentary honors, it is un- 
ibtedly much to his advantage that he 
should have the good word of the whip. 
fhen the party funds are largely under 
control of the whip. Every party 

its able but poor men, who require 
sistance from the party, and the whip 
the man who has largely to decide 
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nown, the majority of the offices in the 
il service were thrown open to compe- 


this question. All this means, of course, 
that the whip is # man of authority and 
influence beyond what the subordinate 


character of his office might suggest. 


[It will now, perhaps, be understood why 

is that, with all its repulsiveness and 

oriousness of duty, the office of whip is 
assumed by people who have apparently 
everything in the world to tempt them to 
a life of ease. When I entered Parlia- 
ment for the first time, the chief Minis- 
terial whip was Lord Richard Grosvenor. 
Lord Richard is the son of the late Duke 
of Westminster and the brother of the 
present Duke, and the Duke of Westmin- 
ster, it is supposed, is the wealthiest peer in 
England. “He owns the ground covered 
by Belgravia, the most fashionable and 
wealthiest partof London. Lord Richard 
is besides a man of very considerable 
wealth himself, and since his party went 
out of office has been made a peer, and is 
now Lord Stalbridge. Yet for the five 
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“ Embarquons-nous pour la belle 
 TAMBARQUONS-NO 
4 Against my will. 

I bend and hear ac 
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years that Mr. Gladstone was in office be- 
tween 1880 and 1885, Lord Richard Gros- 
venor did all the drudgery of the senior 
whip; bad as is the drudgery now, it is 
as nothing to what it was in those days. 
Between 1880 and 1885, it will be remem- 
bered, there were some of the fiercest 
struggles between the Irish party and the 
Ministry. The hours of the House had 
not been reformed, and the House could 
sit till about three or four o'clock in 
the morning, and, as a matter of fact, 
rarely did cease to sit till about three. 
Up to the latest division, Lord Richard 
Grosvenor was in his place, telling in 
every division, and always cheery, good- 
tempered, and tranquil. The man who 
undertook this work was one, besides, who 
had travelled all over the world, was fond 
of out-door exercise and country life—yet 
he was ready to sacrifice all these, with 
sleep and ease and freedom, for this seem- 
ingly subordinate office. I don’t think I 
could give a better illustration of the dif- 
ference between the way in which the rich 
in England and in America look upon 
political life and political office. In the 
present Parliament the office of senior 
Ministerial whip is held by Mr. Marjori- 
banks, one of the ablest and most popu- 
lar men who ever occupied the office. 
He is the eldest son and heir of a very 
wealthy peer, is married to the daughter 
of a duke, and has ample means, but he 
goes through the drudgery of his office 
with a good-humor that never fails. 
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Cythére.”—Tu. pe BAaNvILLE, 
US!” I seem to go 

*Neath alleys low 
ross the air, 


Across the stream, faint music rare,— 


Hark! Is not that a 


Whose cornemuse ? whose chalumeau ? 


laugh I know? 


Who was it, hurrying, turned to show 


The galley, swingin 


g by the stair?— 


‘* Embarquons-nous !” 


The silk sail flaps, fresh breezes blow, 


Frail laces flutter, sat 


You, with the love- 


ins flow ;— 
knot in your hair, 


Allons, embarquons pour Cythére ! 
You will not?....Press her, then, Pierrot !— 
** Embarquons-nous !” 
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THE WINNING OF THE BISCUIT-SHOOTER. 
BY OWEN WISTER. 


( NE day in February my friend Mrs. 

Taylor had an unusual experience. 
She received a letter. This was so marked 
an event that when I stopped the next 
noon to take a meal on my way to the 
Goose-egg ranch, she displayed the letter 
at once, and made me read it through, 
which took mea long time. It was sign- 
ed, ‘‘ Ever your affectionate friend, Katie 
Peck.” 

‘* Well,” I said, ‘‘ how long will she 
stay?” 

‘*Just.as long as she wants! Me and 
Katie hasn’t met since we was girls in 
Dubuque, for I left when I married Mr. 
Taylor, and come here to Bear Creek; 
aud it ‘ain’t been like Dubuque much, 
though if I had it to do over again, 
I'd do just the same. Well, it ‘ll be like 
old times. Katie ’ll be twenty-four now. 
Poor thing! she ‘ain't ever got married, 
aud I expect she didn’t have a good 
chance, for there was a big family of 
them children, and old Peck used to act 
real scandalous, getting drunk so folks 
didn’t visit there evenings scarcely at all. 
And you see how she writes, how she quit 
home and got a position at Sidney, and 
now she’s got poor health with feeding 
them travellers day and night.” 

Miss Peck’s letter apprised us that at 
Sidney, on the Union Pacific Rail way, 
she had performed the duties of what is 
commonly termed a biscuit-shooter. That 
is to say, when the trains halted for a 
twenty-minute meal, it was her function 
to stand behind the chair of the transcon- 
tinental publie and recite the bill of fare 
with a velocity that telescoped each item, 
subsequently bringing the various refresh- 
ments that the dazed passengers had been 
able to rescue from this wreck of words. 

In due time Miss Peck appeared on Bear 
Creek, and it was swiftly noised abroad 
among the cow-punchers that a new girl 
had come into the country. The young 
blood in the district circulated freely round 
the Taylors’ residence, and the new-comer 
was pronounced better company than the 
scliool-marm, Miss Wood, a native of Ben- 
nington, Vermont. This prim, competent 
lady was to my Eastern eyes fairer than the 
biscuit-shooter from Dubuque; and I for- 
bore to remind Lin McLean and a num- 
ber of other impulsive bachelors how high 
their severa) enthusiasms for the school- 


marm had run in the near past, and } 
some of these had ceased with a sudd 
ehill. The broken health of Miss Pe 
mended rapidly under the attention 
twenty cow-punchers. They put tl 
bridles, saddles, horses, and themselves 
her disposal, and laid presents of rattl 
snake skins and elk teeth at her feet. [3 
June she had bloomed into brutal com: 
ness. Sle had a broad face, a thick waist 
black eyes, white teeth, a big mouth, and 
her cheeks were a lusty, overbearing red 

One sunset during the round-up we had 
worked from Salt Creek to Bear Cre: 
and tie Taylor ranch was again wit! 
visiting distance, after an interval of ga 
ering and branding far across the count: 
There was a Virginian in the round-up 
whom I had known at Judge Heuny’s 
ranch on Sunk Creek. He was gravely 
regarding Mr. McLean, and after a pro 
longed silence spoke. ‘‘ Lin,” said he, *' | 
reckon you ain't right smart in hea|th 

‘**Me? How do yu’ figure that out 

‘You cert’nly feed hearty, but \ 
ain’t all right. You don’t work spry « 
tin’ out the calves, and your conversati: 
is mighty scanty.” 

‘Feller gets tired ropin’ all day,” 
Lin explained. ‘Keepin’ still’s a good 
change.” 

‘** Yes,” the Virginian said; ‘‘ when th: 
stock keeps dodgin’a man’s rope and |iim 
all the time a-foggin’ after ‘em, he’s liab| 
to go plumb absent-minded.” 

‘** Tt aint many dodges my rope,” boast 
ed Lin. 

‘* Why, they say as how that Dubuque 
stock over at Taylor's is mighty aggrava- 
tin’ that way.” 

Lin sat up angrily, but reclined again 
“The school-marm ‘ain’t absented your 
mind any turruble lot lately,” said li 
and the company laughed a loud, mer 
less laugh. 

The Virginian struck a match thoug! 
fully on the seat of his overalls. 

** Probably,” continued Lin, ‘‘a fellers 
mind can stay right with him after a gir 
been and promised she'd sure be his s's 
ter.” 

‘*Some girls in this hyeh county,” 
marked the Southerner, ‘** will end up t 
sister of most every male inhabitant.” 

‘* And the men they do marry ‘I! have 
a heap o’ brothers-in-law,” said Lin. 
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It ‘ll be plumb confusin’,” the Virgin- 


in commented, gently. ‘‘ Lin, I reckon 
u'll get related tc "Rapaho Dick by that 
ee ss.” 


Lin was silent. 
He's makin’ hard runnin’ for yu’ 
now. He's an excitin’ fighter in 
nversation. JI heard him recountin’ 

vars up at the Taylors’.” 

What were yu’ doin’ there yerself?” 
demanded. 

Visitin’ Miss Wood,” replied the Vir 
in, With entire self-possession. ‘**Rap- 

» Dick was talkin’, and your girl cer- 

nly appeared mighty inter-ested in his 

ements.” 
Why,’ I inquired, ‘Sis all that talk 
So he’s been entertainin’ you too?” 
Virginian said, giving mea glance of 
t pity. ‘‘ Well, "Rapaho Dick has 
a heap o° Injuns in Buffalo Bill's 
show. He's been a darin’ man.” 

Mr. M‘Lean, lying on the ground, ap- 
plied an epithet to his rival, at which the 
pleasant Virginian began to praise the ri- 

‘s appearance. Lin listened to this 

th his eye jocularly cocked on the 

Southerner, and at length he remarked as 

the rival that he would * fix his white 

er fer him.” With this complacent 
threat he rose and stalked to the margin 
of the creek, watching the first relief ride 
round and round the great recumbent 


5 


} 
nerd 


[ reckon Lin means business,” said 

the Southerner. 
‘Not he,” I ventured to assert, and we 
ut to bed; for most of us would go on 
second or third relief, and all would be- 
gin the next day by four in the morning. 
guess I'll be goin’ up to the Taylors’ 
fer a spell,” said Lin to me next after- 
noon, and I went with him, wondering a 
little. With the cow-puncher, love had 
been usually a transient disturbance. I 
lad witnessed a series of flighty romances 
iere he had come, seen, often conquered, 
d moved on. This afternoon he dis- 
coursed upon the beautiful wisdom of 
economy, and how few achieved it. He 
had some money saved; that is, he had a 
credit on the books of the store over at 
Drybone. Also, his friend Shorty owed 
him some fifty dollars. ‘‘ After the round- 
up,” said he, *‘T'll get my time, and all 
ill I'll be able to rustle up near five 
hundred dollars. I've got a claim on 
Butte Creek next Balaam’s ranch, and 
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it ll make me a homestead as soon as the 
land’s surve I'd be sorry fer mvself 
if Lcouldn’t + vad off that harmless-eyed 
calf "Rapaho Dick, when it come to com 
petin’ fera woman. I'd take in Cheyenne 
on our weddin’ trip.” 

‘Marry ler!’ Isang out. “ Marry her!” 

Lin's eye met mine and fell. ‘* Well, 
I might ‘a’ knowed yu'd act like that,” he 
muttered, and dropped behind some hun 
dred yards. 

My candor had not been happy. Total 
silence would be the best antidote. He 
had seen the girl about four times. Once 
will do, it’s said, and mine were cold, 
cautious, Eastern standards about friend- 
ship, and lending, and matrimony. Miss 
Peck might make a good helpmeet in 
spite of her horticultural appearance. A 
deserted home in Dubuque, a career in a 
railroad eating-house, a somewhat vague 
past, and a present lacking context—this 
was nothing to him, and ought to be no- 
thing if he really loved the girl. But it 
seemed to me that this gay-hearted, manly 
vagrant deserved something better than 
the biscuit-shooter, and that if he waited 
till his colthood was over and then took 
the right woman to wed, she would bring 
out the good that was scattered through 
him in disorderly plenty. These Eastern 
notions I resigned witha sigh. The pas- 
sion of a cow-punclier is ardent, and Lin 
would merely laugh. 

Presently I was aware he had ridden 
up. ‘‘ Miss Wood don't get tired boardin’ 
with the Taylors,” he said, still about ten 
yards in the rear. 

‘It’s the nearest she could be to the 
school-louse,” I answered. 

‘She’s a sure fine lady.” 

‘Yes; she’s a rare sort to see in this 
country.” 

And she’s got education beyond most 
that comes into this country, ’ain’t she?” 
Lin had now restored himself beside me. 
and regarded me with humor. ‘I ex- 
pect our tastes—mine and yourn—as to 
women don’t agree.” 

‘Are you imagining—” 

“Oh no! oh no! You'll get spliced 
East- when yu’ get around to it, and don't 
yu’ forget 'm comin’. That school-marm 
now, she ain’t takin’ any of the boys: fer 
keeps. Tell yu’,” said Lin, leaning over 
and touching my arm confidentially, 
‘with all her stand-off manners. and 
Vermont language, she’s an all-the-same 
woman, you bet! She likes that Virginia 
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feller danglin’ around her, him that no- 
body ever seen dangle before. And he's 
plumb quit spreein’ with the boys in town. 
I expect most every time she sees him she 
renoos her promise to be his sister. It 
ain't the least bit use neither, his comin’ 
back at her.” 

‘‘Not the slightest,’ said I. ‘‘I wish 
it was. But there’s a native of Benning- 
ton, Vermont.” 

** Where?” 

‘‘There. She writes him letters all the 
time.” 

‘*Shoo! that ain't it. I seen the hand- 
writin’ on the letters she gets back, and 
it’s female writin’. Tell yu’, Miss Wood 
knows the life the boys lead in this coun- 
try, and she ain’t the kind that makes al- 
lowances. Strange kind, to my thinkin’. 
I'm glad I wasn’t raised good enough to 
appreciate the Miss Woods of this world 
except at long range. What made yu’ 
say that to me?” 

‘*Say what?” 

‘Yu’ know what I mean. Yu’ don't 
figure I'd ought to get married.” 
‘** It’s none of my business.” 

“Tt isifLask yu’. But I know. 
in a while you tell me I'm flighty. 
Iam. Hoop-ya! Oiee! Oiee!” 

‘* You're a miserable fool, Lin,” said I, 
diverted. 

‘* Ain't I, just? And don’t that prove 
I'd ought to quit and get responsible? 
You know yu'd like to visit.me in my 
nice cabin all fixed up, with a dear little 
wife takin’ care of me when I come home 
But you're an Eastern man, 


Onced 
Well, 


nights. 
any way.” 

‘You're there. And Eastern 
men don't marry on a capital of five 
hundred dollars unless they’re contract- 
ing for a girl that has the rest.” 

‘‘Heaps starts in this country with 
nuthin’ but their pluck and a_ horse. 
Just now she’s got a fool idea about me. 
Claims I showed the white feather.” 

“I'm glad of it. Shell never marry 
you thinking that.” 

‘*She don’t think it! Shoo! She knows 
aman when she sees one. She's puttin’ 
that all on, playin’ me and that white- 
livered Dick. He got her a bear-skin and 
I didn’t. Now I'll tell yw’ how I come to 
let that bear go. I found where she had 
her cubs cachéd right at the foot of a big 
rock in the range over Ten Sleep. Well, 
sir, [ put back the leaves and stuff on top 
of them little things near as I could the 


right 
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way I found ‘em, and I told her aly 


t 


it, and she said shed sure like a hea» 


hide. Sol went back. The she-bear 
off, and I got up inside the rock, and 
waited a turruble long while till the s 
travelled clean around the ecafion. < 
come, though, a big cinnamon, and I rai 
my gun, but laid it down to see what s 
do. She scrapes around and snutfs, a 
the cubs starts whinin’, and she whi, 
back, makin’ a noise like regular { 
Next she sits up awful big, and picks 
cub and holds it to her close with lb 
her hands. Tell yu’ a man don’t ex) 
a sight like that! There that cinnam, 
sat, nursin’ and playin’ with them 
cubs, and rollin’ them over .oneced in 


while fer a change, and talkin’ to ‘e 


so yu’ could ’most figure what she 
sayin’. I'd as soon shot my mother. 


watched ‘em quite a while, and then com 


away quiet, you bet, fer I wasn’t ain 
to be noticed any by Mrs. Bear. She sa 


I was afraid, and I felt plumb foolis 


tellin’ her why I didn't shoot. But sli 
take me, you'll see. 
please a woman—him and his blue eyes 
but he don’t know how to make a wor 

want him any more’n he knows al 
killin’ Injuns.” 

‘Did you 
said I. 

‘* About young bucks goin’ on tlie wa 
trail? Shoo! the papers put up that ta 
—them little local papers that’s pub 
in towns around military posts. The 
aimin’ to scare Uncle Sam into keep 
the troops out here to make trade 
*Rapaho Dick believed any Crows ( 
mother!” The cow-puneler brok« 
speech, and swore in delight at 
thought which had inspired him. 

Two were before us at the Taylo 
rancb. I joined Miss Wood and 
Virginian, while Lin went to 
*Rapaho Dick at the other end of 
room. 

‘*How are yu’, Miss Peck? How 
yu’, Dick?” said he. ‘‘ Hear the né 
Crow Injuns on the war-trail.” 

‘“Oh dear!” said the biscuit-shooter 

** You needn't to be afraid, Miss Pe 
said Dick. 
here.” 

‘*Mostly with red livers,” 
“though some has not.” 

‘*I hadn’t heard this report,” s 
Dick. 

‘Guess it’s like most news we get 


hear about the Crows 


said Li 


*Rapaho Dick ca 


‘*There's lots of white mé« 


J 


hampet 
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this country,” Lin remarked—‘‘two weeks 
stale and a lie when it was fresh.” 

“Oh, Dick!” called Taylor, outside, 

your horse is getting away on you.” 

‘Dick rose, and ruefully sped after the 
runaway. 

[ must cook supper now,” said Katie, 
shortly. 

“TIL stir for yu’,” said Lin; and they 
departed to the adjacent kitchen. 

‘We were speaking of cowboy life, 
said Miss Wood to me. ‘‘ What is your 
opinion of it?” 

‘‘ Naturally a high one, since there are 
two big cowboys in the house.” 

‘‘No; but you surely consider it rough 
and brutalizing.” 

‘Well, [m afraid I don’t mind what 
you would probably call brutalizirng. I 
believe if twin brothers separated and one 
staid in the streets and the other took his 
chances in the cattle country, that five 
years would see the cowboy morally the 
8 iperior.” 

‘That's correct, ma’am,” said the Vir- 
ginian; ‘* that’s right so.” 

A loud yoice came from the kitchen. 
You Lin, if you try_any of yer foolin’ 
with me, (ll h’ist yus over the jist!” 

‘* All cowboys—” I attempted to re- 
sume. 

‘Quit, now, Lin MeLéan!” shouted the 
voice, ‘or I'll put yer through that win- 
dow, and it shut.” 

‘“Well, Miss Peck, I'm gettin’ ‘most 
tired of this treatment. Ever since yu’ 
come I’ve been doin’ my best. Yu’ve had 
my horses to vide, and I’ve put my coat 
on yu’ when it wascold. I’ve sat talkin’ 
and ready to do anything yu’ said. And 
yu’ just cough in my face, And now 
I'm goin’ to quit and cough back.” 

‘“Would you enjoy walkin’ out before 
supper, ma’am?” inquired the Virginian. 
“Tt's right close in this hyeh cabin.” 

‘Oh, I think it’s so pleasant!” said 
Miss Wood, sweetly. 

‘You was speakin’ of gatherin’ some 
flowers over yondeh.” 

“Was I? Sol did.” But she sat com- 
fortably in the chair. 

“T reckon there ain’t goin’ to be much 
time. ma’am.” 

“Then let’s go.” Miss Wood rose. 
‘And you'll come and help,” said she to 
me. 

‘IT must look after my horse,” said I, 
and went out to the corrals. 

Day was going slowly as I took my 


” 


“i 


pony to the water. The long castle of 
red sandstone, two miles away to see, ten 
to walk, lifted its nature-hewn turrets and 
flat forms in the setting sun, mellowing 
from hardness into tender saffron light 
and purple shade. Where I walked the 
odor of thousands of wild roses hung over 
the margin where the thickets grew. High 
in the upper air mag pies were sailing across 
the silent blue. I found Mrs. Taylor 
looking for eggs, and accompanied her. 
Near supper - time various groups con- 
verged at the door—-Taylor with ’Rapalo 
Dick, who was declaring all this Indian 
talk to be very foolish; Mrs. Taylor with 
me carrying the eggs; Miss Wood with 
the Virginian bearing flowers. 

‘*Tt’s all very fine,” she was saying, 
‘this making and spending everything. 
But how long will that last?” 

‘Till we can’t spend anything, I reck- 
on.” 

‘* And you work hard for months, and 
one week in town takes all your wages!” 

‘Yes, ma’am, when it ain’t one day.’ 

‘*Dear me, how dreadful! I suppose 
you're twenty-eight?” 

‘** Twenty-five, ma’am.” 

‘*Indeed! You seem older.” 

‘**T reckon I’m pretty healthy.” 

‘Oh yes!” laughed the school-marm; 
‘“‘and excuse my being personal. But 
you'll not always be twenty-five. Think 
what it would be to have nothing laid by 
when you were tired of this life and be- 
ginning to get old.” 

‘“ Why, we don’t live iong enough to 
get old, ma’am,” said the cow-puncher, 
looking down at her in surprise. 

Miss Wood gave him a startled glance, 
compressed her lips, and murmuring some- 
thing about arranging the table, took the 
flowers from him and went into tlie house. 

Lin came hurrying out and seized the 
Southerner’s arm. ‘‘ You too,” he said 
tome. ‘Just you fellers take the note 
from me. Im goin’ to fix ‘'Rapaho 
Dick. Back me up,” he added to the Vir- 
ginian. ‘‘I’ve helped you before now.” 
He confided to me a remarkable con- 
versation. ‘“‘I told her my plans fer 
provin’ up my claim, and about the 
money I'd saved. ‘ Well,’ I says to her, 
after a lot o’ back talk she give me, ‘I've 
asked yu’ twiced, ard I'm goin’ to let yu’ 
have one more chance to get me, and 
that’s right now. If yu’ don’t take me 
this evenin’, Kate Peck, it’s closed,’ I says. 
‘You don’t say!’ says she. ‘ Whiy, ain’t 
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Dick the better man? He's got a ranch 
started he can take me to.’ ‘If you’re 
marryin’ a log cabin,’ says I, ‘ Dick's a 
sure good wooden piece of furniture to 
putin it.’ ‘P 
I says, ‘if that’s all.’ ‘I ain’t sayin’ 


rove it,’ she says. ‘Shoo!’ 


that’s all,’ she says, and she called me 
Mr. Bear-hunter. And she laffed and hit 
me a clip with the broiler, so I expect 
things is likely comin’ my way. If I can’t 
kill bears, Pll show her how Dick kills 
Injuns, you bet.” 

At supper, after a little talk of the 
round-up and the probable price of steers 
in the coming fall, Lin observed that 
some of the cattle-men would lose stock 
if the Crows got down as far as this on 
their raid, 

‘*T reckon they searcely will,” said the 
Virginian, and Mrs. Taylor suppressed a 


giggle. ‘‘ Ain’t it hawses and not cattle 
they're repawted,as drivin’ off?” continued 
the Southerner. 


‘* Reported?” snapped *"Rapaho Dick. 
“Who made any such ridiculous report 
as that?” 

‘*Feller come into the round-up this 
afternoon,” said Lin. ‘‘But he was 
scared, and told a heap of facts that 
wouldn’t square.” 

‘*Of course they wouldn't,” said Dick, 
looking at a glass where his curly hair 
was reflected, and altering the position of 
one lock in consequence. ‘* There’s men 
in this country lose their heads directly 
you say Indian to ’em;” and he laughed 
in pity for these men. ‘*‘ What did he 
say?” he added. 

‘*Oh, there’s nuthin’ in it,” said Lin. 
‘‘Have yu’ been to the opera since we 
went in Cheyenne, Mr. Taylor?” 

‘* What did the fool say at the round- 
up, anyway?” inquired ’Rapaho Dick of 


the Virginian. 


‘I didn’t get around to listen to his 
triflin’ trash. Lin, did yu’ ever see that 
opera Cyarmen ?” 

‘The one where the girl goes after the 
bull-fighter, and her feller stabs her? You 
bet! Id hey gone too. He wasn’t any 
good, and she was half on to him at the 
tavern.” 

‘TI reckon she wanted to be plumb 
sure, and took him to them mount’ins, 
where her experiment wouldn't be inter- 
rupted any.” 

‘*Talking of mountains,” said "Rapaho 
Dick, ‘‘ the range back of here used to be 
very favorable for Indians.” 


‘**You bet it was before the Roseb 
disaster. I wonder if she got tired of {} 
bull-fighter too?” 

**T reckon not. I expect him and }) 
got married.” 

‘Well, let em come off their resery 
tion. There’s plenty of good Sharps a 
Winchesters to point the road home 
the red sons of guns.” 

Here the conversation forked uy . 
widely diverging topics. "‘Rapaho D 
thrilled the ladies with a lecture u) 
how to kill Indians, and the other ge: 
men, pleased that he should do this, dis 
cussed the lyric drama and alfalfa-grass 
recently introduced into the Territory 

‘**Mr. Taylor,” said Lin, after the table 
was cleared, ‘‘ the ladies might feel bet 
ter if you fixed your fire-arms. It’s wast 
in’ time, of course, except oilin’ "em onced 
in a while is good.” 

*Tll doit, Lin. I've been taught ther 
ain't smoke without fire.” 

‘There ain’t mostly. But Injun 
citements—” 

‘*T'd just like to know, once for al 
interrupted ’Rapaho Dick, ‘‘ what t 
man said. I can_tell you quick enough 
if there’s anything in it.” 

‘You'd cert’nly better tell him, the 
Lin,” said the Virginian, who had 
lapsed into his customary silence, a 
was looking gravely at Miss Wood 
often as he supposed no one would s 
him. 

‘** Well, it don’t amount to much. 
claimed the cabin twenty-five miles north 
of Ten Sleep had been burned 

“Ten Sleep? That's right near my 
ranch !” 

‘** Yes, Dick, it sure is. House had 
been burned, and man missin’.” 

‘*See that, now? Do you suppose I'd 
have not heard of that? If any such o 
currence had took place, it would ha 
been me that would have told tne round 
up, and we'd have got the murdering 
devils inside of a day. Why, Ten Sleep 
ain't fifty miles from my place.” 

‘* No, Dick, it sure ain’t.” 

‘“What further talk did that chap 
make?” 

‘*Not much. Said warnin’ reports had 
come from Montana, but could not t 
what they were or who sent ’em. W<* 

I must be gettin’ back, I expect.” 

I was stopping for the night, because |! 
liked the notion of a roof after so man) 
sleeps under the sky. 
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‘I wish you'd stay too,” said Mrs. mercy to the rest of us, for we did not 


Taylor to Rapaho Dick. 

‘*‘Me!” he said, surprised. 

Lin took him aside. ‘*Don’t you go,” 

. whispered. ‘‘ The ladies ‘Il feel easier 
to have another man besides Taylor in the 

yuse,” 

“Tn that case I'm always ready to 
Taylor is not used to the idea 
of being attacked, I guess. All you want 
to do is stay covered and pump lead into 
em. Pump it into the sons of guns, and 
they ll run. My cabin’s pretty far to go 
so late, anyway. There’s plenty of wea- 
pons here, ain’t there?” 
~ “Tots,” said Lin; and simultaneously 
he and the Virginian laid a hand on 
their saddle horns, swung up, and soon 
all sound of the galloping hoofs had 
ceased, 

Taylor cleaned his weapons, careful- 
ly* loaded them, and we went to bed. 
Sleep must have surprised me, as it al 
vays did in that blessed country, for 
when the expected signal came, I sprang 
from the sheets with a start as genuine as 
’‘Rapaho Dick’s. 

‘Did you hear that?” said he, in the 
middle of the room. 

Immediately it came again, a long wild 
yell. A door flew open, and Dick sprang 
hip high in the air.- It was Mrs. Taylor 
in her night-gown. She said, rather fee- 
bly, ‘‘Oh, we shall all be murdered in 
our beds!” and began to laugh. She was 
a poor actress; but Dick was already be- 
yond eriticising shades of expression. 

‘My gun!” he said, hoarsely; and hold- 
ing it in one hand, ran round the cabin 
from window to window, jerking at the 
buttons of his overalls. I suppose he 
imagined that he was dressing himself. 
Taylor now appeared, very solemn, hold- 
ing a lantern. , 

‘Put that thing out!” screeched Dick, 
and onee again leaped into the air as a 
shot was fired near the house. I fell on 
the feather bolster, ramming my head 
deep into it. 

Get you Eastern dude!” Dick 
said, ‘‘and be of some use, if you know 


} 49 
how, 


oblige. 


up, 


He dragged me to my feet, and seeing 
the lantern still burning in Taylor's 
shaking grip, made a dash at it, and it 
fell in fragments to the floor, together 
with his rifle, which immediately ex- 
ploded, splintering a log in the wall just 
behind my leg. This was a God-sent 


know it had been cocked. 

* Pick it-up quick, and keep it away 
from him,” whispered Taylor, ‘‘or he'll 
kill us all.” 

Dick was putting boards against a 
window. 

‘* Well, I declare!” said Miss Peck, 
standing at the kitchen door, in contempt 
undisguised, 

‘** Shoot ‘em! shoot ’em!” said the luna- 
tic, as a volley of shots cracked outside, 
and yell upon yell was raised amid the 
rush of horses. Miss Wood did not ap 
pear, but I thought I heard her mocking 
treble laugh coming from somewhere. 
Also the two Taylor babies were squalling. 

‘Back from the window! Bar thie 
door!” 

The din was now as loud inside as it 
was out. We all became very efficient 
in helping Dick pile furniture, when the 
door was burst open and three chairs 
went spinning. The Indian-fighter flew 
into a corner, while Mr. Taylor boldly 
fired a shot into the sky. 

‘That settles one!” he roared, and fired 
again. ‘*Thatdowns another. B' gosh, 
they're runnin’! Out, and at ’em!” 

We emerged with our Winchesters, 
and his helpmeet in her night-gown and 
the biscuit-shooter each seized a broom, 
and s@~ in a body we went tliree times 
round the yard, firing plenteously until 
the yell grew distant. 

“Stop, friends,” said Taylor, gasping. 
“Tll be gol-darned if I'll have Lin 
McLean make any more of a fool of me 
to-night.” 

‘*You!” said his wife. ‘‘ Look at that!” 

We had come into the kitchen. The 
table was covered with tin plates, and 
they were rattling up and down like cas- 
tanets. Under the table a voice cease- 
lessly howled, ‘‘ Let the sons of guns 
come here, and I'll do for them; let the 
red devils show themselves, and I'll tear 
‘em open.” After a decent while we 
persuaded Dick out, and the ladies ex- 
plained matters to him. 

When the round-up was over I watch- 
ed the happy Lin bear off his biscuit- 
shooter to the nearest justice of the peace. 
She got astride the horse he brought for 
her, and they rode away across the sunny 
sage brush. 

The Virginian gazed after them a long 
time. ‘‘Some folks, anyway, get what 


they want in this hyeh world,” he said 




















BUD ZUNTS’S MAIL. 
A ROMANCE OF THE SIMPKINSVILLE POST-OFFICE. 


BY RUTH McENERY STUART. 


oP ey for you, Bud Zunts!’ Seem 
like I ought to’ve heerd that often 
enough to know it by this time—but I 
don’t. I don’t even to say half b’lieve it 
when I do hear it—no, I don’t.” 

Bud Zunts had just come out of the 
Simpkinsville post-office, and mounting 
the seat of his wagon, he turned his 
oxen’s heavy heads slowly homeward. 

*Th’ain’t been a night sence she’s been 
a-sayin’ it,” he continued, as the ponder- 
ous beasts made a lunge out of the deep 
ruts—‘‘th’ain’t been a night in three 
year sence she’s been a-sayin’ it but Ive 
mo’n half expected to see her han’ out a 
letter, an’ I e’n see the purty blue veins 
in ‘er han’s when she'd be handin’ it out—” 
He chuckled. ‘‘’N’ I e’n see ’er smile 
like ’s ef she was tickled to see me paid at 
last for stoppin’ every night in all these 
year tinquire. ‘Tis purty tiresome— 
some nights—but of co’se when a man’s 
a-co’tin’ he can’t expec’—he can’t expec’— 
Tell the truth, I reck’n I dun’no’ nothin’ 
‘bout co’tin’. I wush *t I did know. 
Seem like ma tried to teach me a little bit 
of every kind o' learnin’ she knew about, 
but don’t seem like she could ’ve knew 
much about co’tin’, nohow. 

‘*Th’ain’t never been a time, turn my 
min’ free ez I can, thet I c’n understan’ 
how in creation pa ever co’ted ma—th’ain't 
for a fac’. I’ve ’magined it every way I 
en twis’ things, an’ ve made ’er young 
an’ purty, ’n’ I’ve plumped ’er out—pore 
ma was awful thin and rawboned, jest 
like me, ever sence I e’n ricollec’—but I’ve 
plumped’er out in my min’, ’n’ I’ve frizzled 
er hair, ’n’ smoothed down ‘er cowlick, but 
even then I’ain’t been able to see ’er bein’ 
co’ted *thout fussin’—noways. Pore ma. 
She cert’n’y was the best an’ the most 
worrisome woman thet God ever made. 

‘*T won’t say she was the best, neither, 
for I been a-co’tin Miss C'delia now three 
year ’n’ six mont’s an’ three nights to- 
night, ’n’ watchin’ er constant, an’ I Dlieve 
she’s ez good a woman ez ma was—ever’ 
bit—’thout ’er worrisome ways, too—pore 
ma.” 

Bud Zunts mused here a few moments, 
but presently he chuckled again: 

‘* Here I set a-talkin’ bout co’tin’,’s ef 
everybody knowed it, ’n’ I dun’no’ ez any- 


bedy do but me. Wonder ef Miss Cd, 
think I'd stop every night for fo’ y« 
goin’ on—’n’ ast for letters ’n’ never o 
one, ’n’ wait tell the las’ person goes out 
every night, ’n’ stop ’n’ lock the gate 
climb over the pickets (she thinks I |o 
the gate on the outside ’n’ fling the key 
back—she mus’ think I take a mighty 
good aim to hit the aidge o’ the do’-s 
every time). Wonder ef she do think | 
do that-a-way ever’ night, th’ way I do, 
jest to be a-doin’? °N’ I wonder ef she 
ever heerd me a-tryin’ the winder-shet 
ters to make shore nobody’d bother ‘er 
du’in’ the night?” 

He laughed softly. 

‘*Move on, Bute! Bute ’n’ Fairy ’s 
about ez down-hearted a pair 0’ oxen to 
night ez ever I see.” 

The roads were heavy and wet, and 
man, beasts, and wagon were old, so the 
equipage moved slowly, bogging and sput 
tering occasionally in soft spots—like the 
soliloquy. 

‘** Yas,” he resumed presently, “I been 
a co'tin Miss C’delia for fo’ year—goin’ 
on—’n’ I ’ain’t never spoke yet—many 
nights ez I’ve laid off to. Ef she didn't 
keep the pos’-office, so’s I e’n see’er ever) 
evenir’ an’ a Sund’y mornin’s thoo the 
little winder, ’n’ get my daily incour'ge 
ments ’n’ discour’gements, I'd ’ve spoke 
long ago—’n’ maybe ’stid o’ me an’ Bute 
’n’ Fairy trudgin’ ‘long so slow in the mud 
to-night, not keerin’ much whether or 
when we git home, I might be--we might 
be—she might—- 

‘*I do declare, the way I doset up here 
’n’.giggle is redic’ lous! 

**'W’o, Bute! These here slushy ruts 
is awful—mud clean up to the hub!” 

So Bud Zunts proceeded on his lonely; 
way, until he finally reached his own 
gate—the humble entrance to the two 
roomed cabin that dignified his meagre 
little farm, lying on the edge of Sim 
kinsville. 


After the front door was closed to 
night, Miss Cordelia Cummins, the post 
mistress, stood for a long time behind her 
pigeon-hole barrier, looking over tle re 
maining mail. 

‘* Here’s mo’ letters ’n enough for Kate 
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Clark—’n’ papers too,” she said. audibly. 
Some o’ the papers got ‘er po'try print- 

ed in ’em, an’ some ’ain’t. Here's one o’ 

hers now, ‘A Midnight Monody’; wonder 
hat that means? It’s hers, [m shore, 

‘cause it’s signed by her pen-nondy-plume, 
Silver Sheen.’ 

‘‘T s'pose that is mo’ suited fo’ a po’try 
writer’s name ’n ‘ Kate Clark’ ’d be; but 
seem to me I wouldn’t deny my name, 
\oways —po’try or no po’try! 

‘These paper-wrappers stick mighty 
ight. I’mos’ split this’n gettin’ it back on. 

‘‘T see she’s got two letters from the 
telegraph station. Funny how thin an’ 
fine that young man does write—like he 
craved to whisper. He writes precizely 
ike a lady. Ef ever I did get a letter 
from a male person, I'd choose for ‘im 
to have a mannish handwrite—clare I 
would. 

‘Two f'om ‘im to-day an’ one to ‘im. 
Well, ['m proud to see Kate’s a-keepin’ 
‘im where he b’longs. I dun’no’, either; 
come to feel ’em, I b’lieve her one letter’s 
heavier'n both o’ hisn; ’n’ it’s writ on 
pink paper too; ’n’ it’s got smellin’ stulf 
in it—shore’s I’ve got a nose! 

‘I do wonder ef Kate writes love-verses 
to’im? I hardly b'lieve it of ’er--though 
I dun’no’. 

‘* Here’s at least fo’ love-letters in a row, 
‘n’ I don’t doubt the las’ one of ’em is so 
sweet inside thet ef they was lef’ open in 
tle sun the honey-bees ’d light on ‘em. 

‘Sometimes I do wush ’t I'd get a letter 
myself—jest a reel out-'n’-out love-letter, 
same ez ef I wasn’t pos’-mist’ess-——not thet 
Id b'lieve any written-out foolishness, of 
cose —but jest fo’ the fun of it. Maybe 
ef I didn’t handle so many I wouldn't 
think about it. 

‘[ do hones’ b’lieve thet th’ ain't an- 
other person a-livin’ in the county—that 
is, nO grown-up person—black nor white, 
but’s got a letter some time ‘’r other— 
less’n, of co’se, Bud Zunts. 

‘* But I’m jest a leetle bit ahead o° you, 
Bud, on that. I know you ‘ain't never 
got none, ‘n’ you don’t know how many 
[ get. 

‘Sometimes I do hate to tell ‘im th’ 
ain't nothin’ for ’im, pore boy! Lis’n at me 
llin’ ‘im boy, ’n’ he a month ’n’ three 
days older'n me, an’ I'm—jest to think, 
I'm purty nigh ez ole ez Bud Zunts, an’ 
he gray ez a rat! But I reck’n his ma 
worreted ‘im all but gray. 

“Pore Mis’ Zunts! She was a good 
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woman, Mis’ Zunts was, but I’ve seen 
some worse ones I'd a heap ruther live 
with. 

**She cert’n’y was worrysome — but I 
don’t doubt Bue is the best-trained young 
man in the county to-day. He turned 
out’is toes, ’n’ said ‘ma’am’ an’ ‘sir,’ when 
he warn’t no mo’n knee-high to a toad- 
frog. An’ he knew the whole Shorter 
Catechism ‘fore he could pernounce a half 
o’ the words; but as for understandin’ 
it—well, I often think maybe that’s re- 
served for heaven, anyway. 

‘I do wonder what pore Bud does 
when he goes home of nights? It mus’ 
be awful lonesome for ‘im when the 
lamp’s lit--ef he lights a lamp. You 
never can tell jest how low down a man 
lef’ to hisself will get. Pore Bud! They’s 
jest one thing his ma didn’t teach him— 
an’ that’s cour’ge. Sometimes the most 
c’rageous person agoin’ ’]] seem tosquench 
all the cour’ge out of another person, ’n’ 
not mean to do it, neither. 

‘* Now I know Bud’s a-yearnin’ to speak 
to me—ef I know anything—’n’ sometimes 
I'm a’mos’ tempted to help ‘im out, but 
I'd never half respect ‘im ef I did—nor my- 
self neither. 

‘*T did start one night to say, ‘I’m sorry 
th’ ain’t nothin’ fo’ you to-night, Bud 
Zunts,’’n’ then I wouldn’t—an’ J won't! 
I won't have it said I give ‘im that much 
encour’ gement. 

‘Ef he’s a womanish man, I won't 
match *im by bein’ a mannish woman. 
But I do wush °t I knew ef he was wearin’ 
woollen next to ‘is skin or not.” She 
sighed. ‘‘Ef—ef Bud was to take the 
pneumony to-morrer— well, [ dun’no’ 
what I'd do, but I reck’n, knowin’ what's 
on his min’ an’ what's on mine, it ’d be my 
aboundin’ duty to go,’thout sayin’ a word, 
an’ nurse ‘im thoo it—to sort o’ finish 
out the pantomime he’s done started. 
But it ‘d pleg me awful—'deed it would. 
I've laid awake mo’n one col’ spell jest 
a-prayin’ the Lord not to make it my 
clair duty to go an’ nurse Bud thoo a 
spell o’ sickness befo’ he’s foun’ cour’ge 
to speak ’is min’ to me. I would o’ prayed 
the Lord to give ’im cour’ge—but I won't 
do it! Ef it’s come to sech a pass thet a 
man has to ask me to marry ‘im with the 
cour’ge I prayed for—then TH keep pos’- 
office all my days, ’n’ jest live along with 
Polly like ldo.” As she spoke she glanced 
up at a parrot, who sat half asleep on his 
perch near. 
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‘*T won’t give Bud no encour’gement; 
no I won’t, Poll—nor myself neither. I 
won't even make a extry yard o’ tattin’ 
tell he’s spoke—-‘deed I won't. But I do 
wush *t I knew ’bout his wearin’ good 
flannen next to ’is skin—these red-leaded 
‘n’ red-whiskered folks is mighty thin an’ 
delicate-skinned,’n’ Bud's been so watched 
over ’n’ preserved by ‘is ma, he ’ain’t never 
took none of his diseases in proper season, 
not even the whuppin’-cough, ’n’ the first 
heavy col’ he gets ‘ll go purty hard on 
‘im. I do b’lieve Mis’ Zunts wouldn't o’ 
let ‘im cut ’is teeth ef she could o’ helped 
it—jest so she could o’ had the excitement 
0’ chewin’ for ‘im. 

‘*T declare! Ef Sally Ann Brooks ain’t 
a-sendin’ a postal card to New York to 
order a ready-made night-gownd! I do 
vow some folks’ain’t gota bit o’ modesty-— 
‘n’ her own name mentioned, ’n’ her mea- 
sure too; ‘n’ everybody ‘twixt here an’ 
New York liable to read it—’n’ most o’ the 
postal clerks young men at that! 

‘**They’s a good many postals thet I dis- 
approved of lef’ this office, but this is the 
worst. 

‘‘T’ve got a good notion to put it in a 
envelope ‘’n’ ‘dress it over again—not for 
Sally Ann’s sake, ef she wants to discuss 
her night-gownds with the readin’ public 
gen’ally, but for the sake o’ Simpkins- 
ville’s reputation in New York city. I’m 
a-goin’ to do it! "“Twon't cos’ me but two 
cents.” 

Seizing an envelope, she proceeded 
forthwith to clothe and readdress the of- 
fensive card, and then clapping a stamp 
upon it, she exclaimed, with satisfaction, 

‘*Now you’re decent!” 

Then she took up a letter. 

‘*T see Miss Sophia Falena Simpkins is 
gett’n’ letters right along fom Washin’ton 
city. Like ez not some ef not every 
one o’ them all-devourin’ Yankees ‘re 
sett’n’ up to ’er for er fortune—but I do 
hope she won't give in! 

‘I see she’s taken to puffin’ ’er hair 
lately, but maybe that’s on account o’ its 
gettin’ skimpy. A holler puff makes a 
little hair go a long ways. “Twouldn’t 
do mine any harm to puff it a,litthe—n’ 
I'd do it ef *twasn’t for Bud Zunts. I 
said I wouldn't turn a hair to encour’ge 
him—aw I won't! 

‘*He’s jest about gettin’ home now— 
I see it’s eight o’clock—'n’ like ez not he’s 
a-sneezin’ ‘is head off this minute—pore 
Bud!” 


During this prolonged monologue. my 
of which was scarcely audible, Miss ( 
delia had assorted all the outgoing 
stopping only once to set her coffee 
on the fire. 

Turning now, she seated herself ly 
the single plate upon the table, and 
dropped her head for a silent grace. 
there came a rap at the door. This 
row portal opening on a side str 
answered for ‘‘front” of her hun 
domicile, whose former front was on o 
ernment duty, as we have seen. 

‘Tm a-comin’ right now,” she 
sponded, somewhat flurriedly, as 
opened the door. 

‘““Why, howdy, Mis’ Brooks! ( 
in, Sally Ann!” 

“IT do declare, Miss Cordelia, you 
Polly ’re as cozy as two bugs in a r 
said Mrs. Brooks, unwinding a rose-c 
ored ‘‘ fascinator” from her head as s 
sat down. “I thought I'd run in» 
awhile. The children ‘re so fussy, I - 
slipped out to let their pa get a tas’ 
the picnic I have every day. I left 
a-playin’ horsy, crawlin’ on all-fo’s 
the flo’, with the baby on ’is back, chias 
little Sally Ann, with the twins a-whip 
‘im up behin’ with a towel, ’n’ I thoug 
it was a good time for me to take a va 
tion. I did have a letter to pos’, but 
co’se I could o’ slipped that in thi 
f'om the outside ’n’ run right back. | 
goodness’ sake, look! There's somebo 
a-slippin’ in a letter now. I heard it 
saw it too. Wonder, for gracious’ sakes 
who it was? Don’t it make you fe 
o’ creepy, Miss Cordelia, settin’ her 
yoreself some nights, jest you an’ Po 
to see a letter come a-droppin’ in?” 

Miss Cordelia had set a second cup « 
the table, and was pouring out the cof! 

‘*Tt did seem sort o’ funny at firs 
Sally Ann, ‘n’ I ricollec’ I used to } 
up the winder ’n’ try to see who drop 
it, but I foun’ they was mo’ neura 
than satisfaction to be got out o’ that 
I e’n gen’ally tell who drops mail 1 
*thout lookin’. Draw up yo’ chair, 5 
Ann, ’n’ take some .coffee, ‘n’ I'll go 
what letter that is.” 

She rose and stepped to the box. > 
was thinking of Sally Ann’s posta! 

a sense of guilt in the matter made | 
somewhat nervous. 

‘* Law sakes!” she exclaimed, bring 
forward the letter. ‘‘This here's a « 4 
nigger’s mail. Jest s’posin’ I'd o’ bum) 
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my head an’ maybe broke a winder-pane 
oth o’? which I’ve did a-many a time) 
jest to see the tail of old Solon’s mule 
ez he ambles down the road — wouldn't 
| feel cheap? You know Solon’s wife, 
Hannah, is cookin’ down to the telegraph 
station, an’ they write to one another 
the same ez white folks.” 
‘You don’t say!” 
‘Why, yas; th’ ain’t a week but one 
letter goes each way; an’ I don’t reck’n 
they’s one but’s got po’try in it. Every 
time J write for ‘im he makes me put it 
I know.” 
‘‘ Fo’ the land sakes! I wouldn’t think 
» knew any.” 
He don’t know 
Rose’s red,’ and, 


est 


but two pieces 


Ez shore’s the vine grows roun’ the stump, 
You is my darlin’ sugar lump.’ 


like he don’t keer much which 
one I put in, an’ sometimes he jest leaves 
it to me, an’ 1 write either ‘How firm a 
foundation,’ or ‘When I can read my 
title clair,’ an’ he seems jest as much 
tickled; ’n’ I'm shore she’s likely to 
more good out of ’em. Didn't you 
you had a letter to mail?” 

* Yas, ’m; here ‘tis; an’ I want to ast 
you, Miss C’delia, ef I couldn't get back 
a postal I sent this mornin’, that is, of 
co'se, less’n it’s already gone.” 

Miss Cordelia caught her breath. 

Why, no, Sally Ann, ’tain’t to say gone, 
but—but—” 

But you've done put it in the bag— 
an’ it fastened?” 

‘Well, yas, Sally Ann; tell the truth, 
the bag it’s in is fastened up secure.” 

‘T thought maybe ‘twould be, ‘n’ I’m 
half glad. I spent all yesterday tryin’ to 
decide whether to order a night-gownd 
with lace let in or a solid Hamburg yoke, 
‘n’ ever sence I ordered the lace one I’ve 
had the fidgets for the other. So now 
I've wrote ’em to sen’ both, ‘n’ ef they get 
the postal too, I reckon I'll have three; 
an’, Lordy, won’t I be fine?” 

Now was Miss Cordelia’s chance for her 
moral leeture, but so had conscience con- 
scripted her into its legion of cowards 
that she sat with thumping heart, silent, 
until it was given her to remark, by way 
of eseape, ‘‘I see you an’ Lucy Jones ’re 
correspondin’ agin.” 

“Not again, but yet. We're jest as 
thick as ever. We've jest been changin’ 
Wrapper patterns again. She sent me 


Seem 


get 


say 
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this’n last summer. 
sets.” 

Mrs. Brooks rose and turned around. 
‘““It does set lovely, Sally Ann—Mother 
Hubbard front, an’ sort o’ bas’ back 
it?—with a—what’s this?” 

‘** Why, that’s a Watter pleat. 
all the go.” 

‘“Mh-hm. It’s mighty purty. Funny 
how they get names, ain’t it? Now I 
spose they call that a water pleat on 
‘count of its a-fallin’ all the way down like 
a waterfall.” 

‘I don’t reely know. ‘Tain’t spelled 
that a-way. It’s W-a-t-t-e-a-u, printed on 
the pattern, but maybe that’s French. 
Come to think, e-a-u is French for water, 
that much I know. 

‘But guess what's a-comin’ in nex’, 
Miss Cordelia. Ole Mis’ Bradley ‘ll lead 
the style at last.” 

‘You don’t mean hoops!” 

‘*Guessed it the first pop! 
mean hoops, too. 
in, big as life.” 

‘**But tell me, does Mis’ Bradley know 
it ?” 

‘I don’t know’s she does. I'd go an’ 
tell er, but she’s so deef I can’t talk to her. 
Don’t she look too funny when she comes 
in church a-Sundays with ‘er same ole 
hoops, an’ that silk mantilla an’ shoulder- 
pins, ’n’ that curtain on the back of her 
bonnet? She shorely isa sight. °N’ yet 
seem like Simpkinsville wouldn't be Simp- 
kinsville ‘thout Mis’ Bradley.” 

‘‘Mis’ Bradley is a mighty nice lady, 
Sally Ann, an’ a good Christian.” 

‘*An’ don’t I know it? Th ain’t any- 
body thinks mo’ of ‘er ’n I do, but that 
don’t make me borry ’er cape patterns. 
But she’s a Christian, shore. Do you 
know, she’s taught my children nearly 
every prayer in the prayer-book—not to 
mention hymns. She gets’em over there 
Sunday evenin’s, an’ has a reg’ lar Sunday- 
school for’em. She makes ’em come up, 
one by one, an’ say their verses right in 
‘er ear-trumpet, ’n’ the young ones ‘re 
tickled to death over it. She ast Bud 
Zunts to come an’ help her, an’ sort o’ be 
super’ntendent. But I reck’n she was 
jest a-tryin’ to get Bud ifterested. They 
say he don’t show interes’ in nothin’ much 
but writin’ letters sence ‘is ma’s gone, ’n’ 
they do say he’s a-co’tin’ somebody by 
mail, ’n’ thet he never goes to sleep ‘thout 
comin’ in town for ‘is letters. Is that so, 
Miss Cordelia?” 


Look how purty it 


ain't 


They're 


Yas, I do 


They're jest a-sailin’ 
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‘* Well, Sally Ann, sence you ask me, 
Bud does call for ‘is mail purty reg’lar.” 

‘You don’t say thet he gets a letter 
every day?” 

‘*Oh, I don’t say he does, an’ I don’t 
say he don't. Even ef I kep’ a ’count o’ 
Bud’s mail in a book, which I don’t, 
‘twouldn’t be right for me to tell mo’n he 
choose to tell ‘isself.”’ 

‘* Well, I've begged Teddy to watch an’ 
see what he gets of evenin’s, an’, tell the 
truth, I've come myself; but seem like 
3ud waits till purty near the last one, an’ 
I've got jest enough manners mixed up 
with my curiosity to make me go out with 
the crowd.” 

‘* Well, you see, Sally Ann, when folks 
wait their turn, I give em their mail where 
they b'long in the A B C’s, ’n’ Zunts, you 
know—thet comes purty far down in the 
alphabet, ’n’ Bud never pushes ‘isself. °F 
anybody was to stay a Z out, it’d look 
like they wasn’t no mo’n a sort o’ so fo'th 
—no ‘eount on earth excep’n’ to foller 
behin’ somethin’ thet does count. You'd 
get yore mail purty soon, anyway, bein’ 
a B.” 

Miss Cordelia could be severe on occa- 
sion. 

‘An’ so ole Bud's a-co’tin’! I do de- 
clare! Is’pose it’s all right fo’ ole folks 
to co't, but it does seem to strike my fun- 
nv bone, somehow.” 

Mrs. Brooks laughed merrily. Miss 
Cordelia cleared her throat. 

‘*“Mind you, Sally Ann, I never said 
Bud Zunts was a-co’tin’. Ef he is, he 
’ain’t never tol’ me.” 

At this point both women were startled 
by a shrill scream quite near. In a high 
falsetto voice came the exclamation, ‘‘ No- 
thin’ for you, Bud Zunts!”’ Whether 
Poll the parrot had been studying over 
this oft-repeated sentence, keeping it on 
deposit for timely utterance, or, as seems 
more probable. the only connection in 
which he had ever heard the name was 
to him a complete form, which he in- 
stinctively recalled on hearing a part of 
it, would be hard to say; but there was 
something distinctly uncanny in _ the 
opportune delivery, an effect decidedly 
heightened by the dark corner from which 
the voice came, as well as by the peal of 
ringing bird-laughter which followed it. 

Mrs. Brooks drew her shawl over her 
head, and falling upon her knees, put her 
face in Miss Cordelia’s lap. 

‘Lord have merey!” she exclaimed. 


‘‘T b'lieve that bird is the ole boy ‘iss: 
‘deed I do. Good gracious, Miss Coy 
lia! An’ did you hear that? Anot 
letter in the box! I heard it fall—n’ | 
clock’s a-tickin’ like thunder—’n’ I }), 
footsteps; I declare I do!” 

**Cert’n’y, Sally Ann! How'd the | 
ter come in the box ’thout footsteps 
Miss Cordelia managed to say fina 
but it was with much effort, as she 
far the more seriously startied of 
two. 

The sentence she had been saying da 
for years, that had become, indeed, a s 
of refrain in her own life, had burn: 
deeper into her sensibilities than  s| 
knew, and to hear it from other lips e: 
would have startled her, but coming fr 
this weird bird, just at the critical 1 
ment when she was struggling betwe. 
veracity and loyalty to Bud Zunts, filled 
her with something akin to terror. | 
seemed an imperative challenge to her | 
the whole truth. If she would not t 
it, Poll would. 

There is no telling where it might ha 
led had Sally Ann kept silent; but she 
had soon taken the floor figuratively as 
well as literally, and was presently laug 
ing and crying in so hysterieal a fash 
that Miss Cordelia felt it necessary t 
chafe her hands and temples, and fi: 
to accompany her across the field, 
she cringed at every shadow until 
reached her gate. 

When Miss Cordelia returned to li 
own door she touched its latch for 
first time in her life with trembling 
gers. She felt almost afraid to enter 
room. The secret she had searcely tu: 
over in her own breast had been 
spoken by a senseless bird, and in 
confusion of the first shock she half 
lieved the prating creature a thing of 
evil, as Sally Ann had said. 

Mrs. Brooks had turned white a 
““gone to pieces” simply to hear the | 
supply a sentence fitting exactly into | 
theme of conversation. He knew thi 
were talking of Bud Zunts’s mail. To 
Miss Cordelia he knew all—the years 
waiting, the silent courtship, her res: 
tion to stand firm at her end of tlie li 
her present dilemma. 

She stood some moments irresolute, lie! 
hand upon the latch; but finally, wit! 
determined movement, she walked 
The room was nearly dark, the can 
burning low in its socket, and flaring 














oceasionally, only to throw out hints of 
crotesque shadows. 

Miss Cordelia locked the door, and 
seizing a match, lit first the two candles 
standing on either end of the mantel, and 
then the lamp, which she turned ssp to 
its highest point; and now she threw an 
armful of pine knots upon the fire. For 
one thing, she would have plenty of 
licht. Then walking directly up to Poll’s 
perch, and regarding him sternly, she 
said, in a voice almost as metallic as his 
own: 

‘“Well, Polly Cummins, you an’ I 
might ez well have it out first ez last. I 
wouldn’t talk to no sech unearthly figgur 
ez you in the dark, but I’ve done struck a 
good light, *n’ 'm bigger ’n you are, ’n’ I 
reckon I’m older. It’s already come to 
words between us, ’n’ maybe it ‘ll come to 
worse; but whatever it is, 'm ready for it.” 

She approached a step nearer, and 
folding her hands behind her and look- 
ing keenly into the bird’s eyes, said: 

Now I want to know, how much ‘do 
you know ?” 

Poll, curious at the novel proceeding, 
craned his neck, turning upon her first 
one eye and then the other. The sudden 
glare no doubt made him blink. 

‘*No, you needn’t to wink at me, Pol- 
vy, ’n’ you needn’t put out yore paw to 
shake hands, ‘n’ you needn't to make out 
like you don’t understand. You've done 
committed yoreself, ’n’ you can’t back 
out of it. Speak out this minute when I 
tell you. How much do you know, I 
say 2” 

The silence that followed was broken 
finally by Miss Cordelia. Her voice had 
lost somewhat of its severity when she 
spoke again. 

‘‘T’ve mistrusted you befo’ to-night, 
Polly Cummins. Many a night when 
you've said ‘Good-night, Cordelia,’ an’ 
‘Pleasant dreams,’ an’ ‘God bless you!’ 
I've felt mighty quare about you, ef I 
did teach it to you myself. It’s made 
me feel mighty shivery an’ quare, I tell 
you, an’ many’s the night I’ve gone to 
sieep with a pretty creepy feelin’ with 
yore human words a-ringin’ in mm ears. 
But with it all I been mighty fond of 
you, an’ proud of you too, an’ th’ ain’t a 
livin’ soul ez knows thet you say ‘Good- 
night, Cordelia,’ to me *thout the ‘ Miss’ 
to it, ’n’ thet I call you Polly Cummins. 
That's jest a little sociability *twixt you 
an’ me, an’ I’ve allowed it an’ encour’ ged 
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- 
it jest because I was fond of you, ‘n' 
I've reckoned you to be the most consol 
in’ bird for a lonely person thet ever I 
see, not to say the smartest. That much 
I knew by what I could teach you to do 
an’ to say. But ez to what you've held 
back from me—though Ive had my sus- 
picions, ve never reelly b’lieved it tell 
to-night. But you’ve had yore chance 
to play smarty, an’ you've done it! You 
know thet of all the people in town th’ 
ain’t nobody thet ‘d make more o’ what 
you said ’n Sally Ann Brooks will. She'll 
put on one o’ them catarac’ wrappers o’ 
hers ’n’ run over to the xchange quick ez 
she’s swallered her breakfast, ’n’ she'll tell 
that tale to everybody that comes in—’n’ 
what she don’t add to it they will, ’n’ you 
know it. 

‘““Ef you know ez much ez you've 
showed you know, why didn’t you talk 
it over with me by ourselves, an’ not 
make me an’ him both cheap befo’ the 
whole o’ this gapin’ town? Answer me, 
Polly Cummins, how much do you know 
about me an’ Bud Zunts?” 

At mention of this name, Poll raised his 
head and exclaimed, as before, ‘‘ Nothin’ 
for you, Bud Zunts!” 

Standing thus near, Miss Cordelia 
caught, as she had not done before, a 
something in the repetition that made her 
start and turn suddenly white. It was 
the exact reproduction of her own into- 
nation. In it she discerned all the pent- 
up tragedy of the long waiting, the tender- 
ness, the resolve to be unyielding, which 
she had felt safely concealed by the oft- 
repeated form. 

Turning suddenly, she staggered to a 
chair, and dropping her face into her 
hands over the table, she sat a long time, 
thinking. When finally she raised her- 
self, her whole manner was changed. 

‘‘He don’t know nothin’,” she said, 
sadly. ‘‘He don’t know a thing but 
what I’ve learned him. He's only a 
bird, after all—pore Poll! But ef my 
voice has been that encouragin’, it’s a 
wonder Bud ’ain’t spoke long ago. Pore 
ole Polly!” she repeated. ‘‘ He’s jest 


-said what I’ve been a-learnin’ ‘im for 


goin’ on fo’ years. But he’s got to be un- 
learned—that’s what he’s got to be! °N’ 
it’s got to be did in less ’n fo’ years’ 
time, too. It’s got to be did right away, 
*’n’ I might ez well begin now. Ef Poll 
has got to talk about Bud, I'll see to it 
thet he says somethin’ to is credit, that I 
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will, ‘n’ the Simpkinsville folks can make 
what pi choose out of it. They’ve done 
give ‘im credit fo’ gettin’ love-letters, an’ 
I'll see thet he keeps it.” 

Rising, she went back to the perch, and 
said, slowlyand distinctly, ‘‘ They’s a love- 
letter for you, Bud Zunts.” 

‘Nothin’ for you, Bud Zunts!” answered 
Polly. 

‘A love-letter for you, Bud Zunts!” re- 
peated Miss Cordelia, calmly. 

Nothin’ for you, Bud Zunts,” insists 
Poll again ; and while he laughs, Miss Cor- 
de lia, raising her voice, reiterates: 

A love-letter for you, Bud Zunts!’ 

‘Nothin’ for you—” 

A love-letter—” 

‘Nothin’ for you—” 

‘A love-letter- 

** Nothin’—” 

‘*A love-letter— 

Miss Cordelia, in her growing excite- 


ment, raised her voice higher and higher, 
until it was a shrill scream, while Poll, 


not to be outdone, screeched his loudest. 
It was a fierce argument dramatically 
sustained on both sides, and there in the 
blazing light woman and bird appeared 
at their best. 

Poll, safely perched somewhat above 
his opponent’s head, had perhaps the best 
of it. He did not grow red in the face 
nor lose his poise, and his back hair of 
course could not come down, as did poor 
Miss Cordelia’s, from the insistent shaking 
of her head. 

There is no telling just how long the 
contest might have continued or how it 
would have resulted had not a sudden 
swishing sound just behind her told Miss 
Cordelia that somebody was dropping a 
letter in the box. There was some one, of 
course, just outside the door. Would he 
notice the blazing light? Had he heard? 
Starting suddenly, she quickly turned 
down the lamp and blew out both can- 
dies. Then she hurriedly got into bed. 
She did not so much as say her prayers. 
She did not even look at the letter in the 


box. She was too much frightened. 
Poll, awe-stricken into silence by the 
sudden darkness, made no sound for 


some minutes, and then, in a somewhat 
querulous voice, he ventured, ‘* Nothin’ for 
you, Bud Zunts!” And Miss Cordelia 
did not contradict him. 

But when after a prolonged silence Poll 
said, ‘‘ Good - night, Cordelia !” she an- 
swered, feebly, ‘‘ Good-night, Polly!” 
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‘Happy dreams" continued Poll, 

‘‘Happy dreams!” responded a wes 
voice from under the covers. 

‘*God bless you!” said the bird. B 
Miss Cordeli: could not 
was crying. 


answer. She 


When Bud Zunts got home that nio 
he sat for a long time looking into the 
fire. He did not lighta candle. He rar 
ly did, in truth; but wiser men than 
have eschewed candles when they could 


sit and weave gold and silver life webs 
before a fire of friendly logs. 
Bud’s evening reveries took much of 


their mood and color from the temper of 
the fire upon his hearth, but he did not 
know it. He never got far enough from 
himself to get a perspective on things 
belonging naturally to the only home 
life he knew, as do the dear wise ones 
who enrich the world with charming and 
poetic studies of logs and fireside reveries 
But Bud did feel sensibly to-night that 
the logs were wet and burned badly, and 
that little narrow blue flames curled over 
their mossy barks. These blue jetting 
blazes he always felt unpleasantly, 
their meaning were bad—perhaps becaus 
of their likeness to the ignition of brim 
stone matches. Bud faithfully believed 
in the old-fashioned hell. 

His clock had stopped. There had be 
times when he had felt rested to have thie 
old clock stop. Such a lapse had never 
occurred during the nearly forty years o 
his life with his mother. It had been as 
incessant as her voice, as faithful and un 
swerving, but just a little wearing. But 
to-night, when the wood sputtered and the 
wind rustled around the corners of t 
house, it made him feel lonely. 

‘Somehow, I miss ma to-night,” | 
said, wearily, at last. ‘‘ But I know she'd 
scold ef she was to come in sudden an 
see the way things are. Seem like I can't 
ricollec’ to wind up that clock reg’lar, no 
ways. ‘N’ ef she was to see ole Domi 
nicker a-sett’n’ over yonder on the flow 
bar’l—well, I dun’no’ what she would sa) 
How ma has wrastled’with that hen! La) 
an’ set on that flour-bar’l top she would 
spite o’ the devil—’n’ pore ma jest ez se! 
on breakin’ ’er! 

‘* How I have begged ’er to let me nail a 
little strip aroun’ the top to keep the eggs 


as 


fom rollin’ off! But she wouldn't, a: 
jest ez reg’lar ez her back was turned 
seem like Dominicker ‘d up an’ lay 
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egg, an’ it *d roll off an’ smash, ‘n’ ma’d 
whup ’er—but of co’se she whupped ‘er 
so easy it didn’t hurt—an’ nex’ day, maybe 
jest a hour sooner or later, jest quick ez 
ma’d get both han’s in the dough, or maybe 
be tillin’ the wash-kittle, she’d up an’ 
perform, ’n’ they’d have the same picnic 
Lordy! but it was tur’ble. 
I've begged ’er to kill Dominicker a-many 
atime when the preachers ‘d come out to 
dinner, but *twasn’t no use. She ‘lowed 
thet she’d kill ’er after she’d conquered 
‘er, an’ not befo’—’n’ then she’d make me 
vo an’ kill some easy- goin’, Christian- 
sperited hen, an’ she’d continue to wras- 
tle with Dominicker. I do b’lieve ma’s 
read passages 0’ Seriptur’ an’ prayed over 
breakin’ up Dominicker f’om sett’n’ on 
that flour-bar’l. An’ it would shorely 
pleg her mightily to know I'd fixed ’er 
nes’ there, jest the way she wanted it. 
But I ‘lowed thet maybe ma wouldn't 
know it, an’ when she was here she had 
her way, ‘n’ now th’ ain’t no contrairy 
roun’ but Dominicker, an’ I ‘low 
to let er have her turn at hers. 

‘‘ Wonder ef Miss Cordelia ’d mind ‘er 
sett’n’ on the flour-bar’l?, She mightn’t 
like it—right here in the house—but I 
b'lieve ef she saw me a-favorin’ it she'd 
let ‘er “lone—though she mightn’t. Th’ 
ain’t no flour in the bar’]l—they wasn’t 
when ma. was here. It’s jest filled up 

ith pa’s ole saddle an’ things yet, the 
way she packed it ten year ago. 

‘*Reck’n Miss Cordelia’d— _ I declare, 
lisn at me a-talkin’,’s ef I'd clair forgot 
what she’s jest said to me; but I ‘ain't, 
nor the way she said it, neither. ‘ Nothin’ 
fo’ you, Bud Zunts.’ It’sa ringin’ in my 
ears yet. Seem like, when I look back, 
it's been said in my ear all my life, ’n’ I 
didn’t seem to hear it. ‘ Nothin’ fo’ you, 
Bud Zunts.’ Ricollee’ when I wanted to 
co off to school-—’n’ was goin’—’n’ then 
pa died, *n’ I couldn’t leave ma. °N’ then 
vhen I went a-soldierin’, ’n’ expected to 
come back on a white horse, holdin’ a 
Confedrit flag in one han’ an knockin’ at 
the Cummins gate with the other—‘h’ 
stid o’ that I come in a ambulance, ‘th a 
so’e leg,’n’ I was puny an’ ragged, ‘n’ 
they wasn’t no Confedricy—’n’—'n’ ma 
met me at the cross-roads, ’n’ took me 
home roun’ the other way. ‘N’ then 
Miss Cordelia she was teachin’ school, ’n’ 
ma needed me constant—’'n’—’n’ then she 
got the pos’-office, ’n’—’n’ ma died—'n’ I 
started out to co’t Miss Cordelia, ’n’—'n’ 


over agin. 


perst yn 
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then she started sayin’ it to me, ’n’ she’s 
said it to me ev'ry day sence—‘ Nothin’ 
fo’ you, Bud Zunts.’ That's jest the way 
she says it. 

‘*T do wush ‘t the clock ‘d tick! I'd wind 
it up an’ set it, ef I knowed the time. I'd 
do it anyhow ef I could forgit what ma 
used to say—‘ Anybody thet ‘d set a clock 
wrong, ‘d tell any other lie.’ Now I 
wouldn’t lie—not ef I know myself—but 
I'd set that clock agoin’ ‘n’ resk gittin’ it 
right in a minute, ef I didn’t know the. 
the first tick it ‘d give, seem like I'd hear 
ma start to scol’ me fur it. 

‘*T didn’t half try them shetters o’ Miss 
Cordelia’s to-night. Sence the boys ‘ve 
started to pleg me about gittin’ letters, 
seem. like I think somebody's a- watchin’ 
me all the time. But I don’t reck’n any- 
bod ’d trouble ‘er. Ef—ef I could jest 
say the first word to er, seem like the rest 
’d come easy. I've made up my min’ a 
hund’ed *n’—'n’ then when she 
comes out with ‘ Nothin’ fo’ you—’ I jest 
can't do a thing but turn roun’ an’ walk 
out, to save my life—seem like.” 


times, 


Miss Cordelia rested very little dur- 
ing that night, waking often from short 
snatches of sleep haunted by vivid and 
harrowing dreams. Once she seemed to 
see Bud with Poll’s face, standing in his 
accustomed place and saying in the bird’s 
hard voice, ‘‘ Won't you marry me, Cor- 
delia?”’ And then when she started up, 
and turning over, slept again, it was only 
to see Poll a grown-up woman, dressed in 
one of Sally Ann Brooks's wrappers, sit- 
ting in the exchange talking so loud and 
fast that no one could stop him—and so 
the night passed. 

The bed had yielded her so little rest 
that she rose at the first gleam of day, 
and as she moved about her room she 
seemed to see things more clearly. The 
more she thought upon it, the more im- 
portant it seemed that Poll should for- 
get the fateful sentence. She felt heart- 
ily ashamed of her excitement of last 
night. 

“Tis awful pervokin’, though, to have 
anybody, even a human person, conterdic’ 
you to yore face, but I ought to had better 
sense ’p to get riled at pore Poll the way 
I did. He cert’n’y is a mighty smart 
bird, Poll is, *n’ I'm shore ef I half try, I 
can teach ’im the way I want to.” 

Feeling the room chilly, she bared a 
bed of coals and threw fresh kindling 
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upon them, and when Poll stirred on his 
perch, she said, slowly, not moving from 
her chair, ‘‘ They’s a love-letter fo’ you, 
Bud Zunts.” 

‘* Nothin’ fo’ you—” responded the bird, 
promptly. 

Miss Cordelia allowed him to finish the 
sentence, and then again, calmly, she re- 
peated the new form. Over and over 
again, as fast as Poll reiterated the old 
sentence, Miss Cordelia submitted her 
amendment. 

She bore it well, and, excepting that two 
crimson disks soon appeared upon her pal- 
lid cheeks, she gave no sign of agitation. 
She had never in her life undertaken 
anything with a firmer resolution, and 
never had she felt so hurried by the exi- 
gences of circumstance. She was afraid 
for the day’s routine to begin, lest Poll 
should air his new accomplishment for 
the entertainment of the first comer into 
her door. 

When finally the day was fully come 
she set about her duties with an abstracted 
air, reciting his new lesson to Poll every 
few moments. So all during the day, 
whenever she felt sure no one was hang- 
ing about the open door, she said, or some- 
times even sang, the simple sentence; and 
once, when a prolonged hum of voices 
without forbade this, she went close to her 
pupil and whispered it; but Poll did not 
whisper his retort, and so she did not try 
this again. The day was lohg, but it was at 
last safely passed. Only one ordeal more, 
when Bud should come in and wait, and 
then, that over, she would close her door 
and go early to bed. 

There was a heavy mail to-night, and 
she was kept pretty busy. When finally 
the crowd dispersed, and, ere she in the 
least realized it, Bud alone stood with- 
out, backing with his usual diffidence 
against the opposite wall, she opened her 
lips to say the familiar words, when Poll, 
close at her elbow, happened to duck his 
head and look through the window at Bud 
Zunts. <A sudden panic seized poor Miss 
Cordelia. The bird had seemed to chal- 
lenge her, and before she knew it she had 
said, defiantly, ‘‘They’s a love-letter fo’ 
you, Bud Zunts!” 

Bud jumped as if he had been shot, 
while Poll, as if realizing the mistake, 
shrieked at the top of his voice, ‘‘ Nothin’ 
fo’ you, Bud Zunts!” 

There followed now a critical moment 
for all three, and Poll’s last word seemed 


to proclaim him master of the situation. 
If Miss Cordelia had not had a healthy 
heart, she would certainly have dropped 
dead then and there. 

Poor Bud’s face was as red as his hair 
as he staggered forward, grinning ner- 
vously. Seeing his eager countenance 
approach the window, Miss Cordelia stam- 
mered, ‘‘ Th’ ain’t a thing fo’ you, Bud. 
I dun’no’ how on earth I come to say that 
My min’—my min’ ’s been considerable 
worreted to-day, an’ i didn’t sleep very 
good las’ night, an’ Poll fretted me con 
sider’ble, an’—an’ I—I—tell the truth, | 
dun’no’ what in the world put sech a word 
ez that into my mouth—” 

Bud was as awkward as she, but he had 
gained confidence during her apology, 
and his voice was firm though a little 
husky when he said, leaning in the win 
dow upon his folded arms: 

‘Ef you want to know my thoughts 
about it, Miss C’delia, I reck’n God A 
mighty put it there. He knew thet it 
was about time I was gitt’n’ a love-letter 
—ef ever I’m goin’ to git one—an’ He 
knew there wasn’t but one person I'd 
keer to git it from, an’ He knew thet you 
was that special partic’lar person, an’ He 
knew mo’n that--He knew thet I was 
sueh a chicken-hearted ejiot thet less’n 
some sign come fo’ me to speak, I'd ‘ve 
come an’ gone out o’ this Simpkinsville 
pos’-office eternal ‘thout openin’ my head 
to you—-I’m jest that big of a dummy.’ 

He hesitated only a second, as if to 
gain breath. 

‘*Th’ ain’t no love-letter waitin’ fo’ m« 
to-night, I reck’n. Even Poll knowed 
that much—didn't yeu, Poll? But may 
be they’s a leetle bit mo’ to it thet Poll 
don’t know. He don’t know thet I been 
a-comin’ here ev’ry night fo’ three years 
an’ six mont’s an’ fo’ nights to-night, jes! 
a-hopin’ to fix things so’s they would be a 
love-letter a-comin’ to me. You didn't 
know that, did you, Poll ?” 

During all this time Miss Cordelia had 
stood as if petrified before Bud, her face 
rigid and white. 

‘*And you didn’t know it neither, Miss 
Cordelia,” he continued, lowering his 
tone. ‘* You didn’t know it neit’.er—did 
you, honey?” 


At this, Miss Cordelia, covering her face 


with her hands, protested desperately. 
‘*Oh, don’t, Bud! Don’t, I beg you! 

I’m disgraced enough already, ‘thout—” 
Bud misunderstood, and was wounded. 
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‘*SEEM LIKE I CAN'T RECOLLEC’ TO WIN’ UP THAT CLOCK.” 


‘* Of co’se I'll hursh ef you say so,” he 
said, sadly. ‘*I wouldn't o’ started ef I'd 
knew it ’d pleg you that a-way. Ireck’n 
it do seem a sort o’ disgrace for a nice 
ejercated lady to be co'ted by a outlandish 
ole tacky like me—I reck’n ’tis.” 

There were great tears rolling down be- 
tween Miss Cordelia’s thin fingers now. 

‘°Tain’t that, Bud,” she sobbed. ‘*’Tain’t 
that, *n’ you know it—’n’ you know thet 
what I've done to-night is jest ez much ez 
askin’ you to speak love to me—’n’ you 
know thet ef I'd o’ had any manner o’ 
shame, I'd ’ve died befo’ I'd ‘ve said it— 
but it all come o’ me tryin’ to teach Poil 
to tell a story—ah’ now I’m paid—lI’ve 
done disgusted you fo’ever, ’n’ I know it.” 

‘Disgusted who, honey?” 

“Why of co’se I’ve disgusted you the 
way I’ve acted. After me standin’ up 
here an’ encour’gin’ you to speak, night 
after night for fo’ years, goin’ on, an’ 
you’ve not done it—fo’ me to out an’ out 
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say love-letter to you. Oh, Bud, what to 
say I don’t know—but it’s awful !” 

She sobbed again. Bud seemed some- 
what dazed. 

‘What's awful, honey?” hé asked, 
vaguely. ‘‘Th’ ain’t nothin’ awful been 
did thet I can see but the way I’ve done 
acted, like a plumb ejiot, time out of min’ 

but ez to yo’ encour’gin’ me—I don’t 
want to conterdic’ nothin’ you say, but 
reely, less’n you'd o’ put me out, I don’t 
jest see how you could o’ give me less en- 
cour’ gement— deed I don’t.” 

*“"Tain’t what—what I’ve said, Bud. 
[ know I ’ain’t said much, but it’s—it’s the 
way Ive said it.” 

3ud shifted his position. 

‘*An’ did you ‘low thet you was a-say- 
in’ it sweet, honey? Jiminy crackers! but 
I wush 't ld ’ve knew it. Seemed to me 
jest the other way—’n’ all the way home 
every night yore words ‘d be a-ringin’ in 
my ears—'n’—'n’—” 
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He chuckled softly. 

‘°N’ ef they hadn’t o’ been sweetened 
by yore mouth, they’d o’ been the mos’ 
discour’gin’ words I ever hear.” 

Miss Cordelia wiped her eyes slowly. 

‘Well, Bud,” she replied, evidently 
somewhat mollified,** 'm mighty glad you 
can say so—but it did seem to me some 
nights thet my voice ‘d get so persuadin’, 
in spite of all I could do, thet ef they 
was anything on yore min’ you'd ‘ve 
spoke it out, then an’ there. But, tell the 
truth, Bud, it was mo’n half worrymint 
over yore takin’ them long rides in the 
col’ win’ an’ not knowin’ ef you wore flan- 
nen under—under-garments nex’ to yore 

yore skin.” 

She blushed crimson. 

‘*Th’ idee o’ you a-frettin’ "bout my ole 
skin! I do declare I've growed a inch 
in the las’ minute—I know I have.” 

He chuckled again. 

‘*An’ you do wear ’em, do you, Bud— 
good warm ones?” 

He drew his flowered kerchief from 
his deep pocket and wiped his eyes, as 
betwixt laughter and tears he answered 
her. 

‘*Th’ idee o’ her a-keerin’!” he began. 
‘* Yas, honey, co’se I wear *’em — good 
thick ones, all ma-knit; ’n’ I’ve got a 
pile o’ new ones tall as this winder thet 
she’s stacked away fo’ me—some knit 
narrer and some wide, so’s ef I growed 
ole like either side o’ the fambly, fat or 
slim, I'd never go col’—nor tight nor 
bulgy neither. Pore ma! She never for- 
got nothin’ in ‘er life, I don’t reck’n. 
’'N’ I've got perserves enough to do us 
too, honey,” he resumed, after a pause. 
‘*T ain't never opened no perserves sence 
she’s went. I’ve been a-savin’ ‘em fo’ 
whenever you’d—but never min’, I see 
you're gitt’n’ plegged agin, ‘n’ I ain't 
a-goin’ to say another word to-night—not 
a one; ‘n’ I'm a-goin’ out ‘n’ see ef yore 
winder’s bolted good, ’n’ then I'm a-goin’ 
to lock the gate ’n’ go home, ’n’ when I 
get there I’m a-goin’ to write you the 
neares’ to a love-letter thet I can write, 
‘n’ I’m a-goin’ to mail it in the mornin’, 
an’ I’m a-comin’ for my answer to-morrer 
*bout this time-—you hear?” 

Miss Cordelia colored afresh. 

‘* But,” continued Bud, *‘ they’s jest one 
thing I do ast you to do to-night befo’ I 
go. Shake han’s with me, won’t you, 
thoo the winder, jest ez lovin’ ez you 
know how?” 


If Miss Cordelia’s usually pale face w 
already aglow, it flamed a brilliant s 
let now as she timorously presented hy 
thin hand. Bud took it in both his a: 
held it tight for one brief nioment, the: 
without a word, he turned and walked out 

He found it necessary to wipe his eye 
before he mounted his wagon seat, an 
at intervals all along the road a tea) 
rolled down his cheek, though it usual], 
found him chuckling. 

‘*T do declare,” he was saying when he 
passed the first mile-stake, ‘*seem like 
I c’n see ’er han’ yet, the way she put it 
out to me so modes’ an’ shy, ’th all the 
purty blue veins in it jest like the riv 
ers on a geogerphy map. How I have 
studied ’em these fo’ years! I could see 
er han’s, ’n’ she couldn’t see me. ‘N’ I 
know every vein on ’em, ’n’ jest where 
the two little moles set like little towns 
on the aidge o’ the rivers. °N’ to think 
o’ me a-holdin’ em! Th’ ain't a bit 0’ use 
in putt’n’ it off, ’n’ I’m a-goin’ to say so 
in the letter. She won't need mo’ clo'es 
‘n she’s got. She might want to sew a 
little trimmin’ roun’—I think a little lace 
or ruffle *d look mighty purty. Ma never 
had no trimmin’ on none o’ her inside 
things, ’n I ricolleec’ I use ter wush °’t she 
would. She could sew on lace afterwards 
jest as well, an’ better. That pos’-oflice 
mus’ hinder ‘er consider’ble. 

‘‘I’m glad I saved all the perserves, 
*’n’ never opened none. Thet’s one thing 
I do believe ma‘d praise me for. "Cept'n’ 
thet I've jest put off speakin’ fom day 
today. Though I don’t reck’a I could o’ 
held out—’n’ they all put up in thick syrup 
too, ‘n’ ef they’s one thing I do love— 

‘*T vow I don’t see how I’m a-goin’ to 
stan’ it ’n’ not tell nobody all day to- 
morrer—I don’t reely. B’lieve I'll git 
out an’ walk ‘longside o’ Bute ‘n’ Fairy. 
Seem like I ought to humble myself some 
way, God's been so good to me.” 

Bud actually descended from his seat, 
and still holding the reins, trudged along 
beside the oxen, talking to them as he 
went: 

‘‘Nemmine, Buté ‘n’ Fairy, we aint 
a-goin’ to keep up these night trips much 
longer—no, we ain't; ’n’ Mis’ Brooks 'I! 
have to hunt up some new joke in place 
o’ mean’ my fiery untamed steeds a-passin’ 
her house every night—yas, she will. I 
have knew tongues in my day thet was 
purty fiery ’n’ untamed thet ’d do we!! to 
take a lesson f'om a stiddy-goin’ ox thet 
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min’s ‘is own business; but *twouldn’t do 
to say so, I reck’n, bein’ ez they was ladies’ 
tongues, mos'ly. But we ain't a-goin’ to 
take a-many mo’ o’ these trips, I say, 
‘cause we goin’ to fetch the’—he gig- 
gled—‘' we goin’ to fetch the pos’-office 
out home—that’s what we goin’ to do 
so’s we won't have to go to it; ‘t least 
we'll fetch all of it thet’s any good; the 
letter part can stay where ‘tis.” 


No one will ever know what was 
written in the letter that Bud spent that 
entire night in shaping, and over the dif- 
ficulties of which he by turns groaned, 
chuckled, bit his lip, and walked the floor; 
but when it was finally written, it was 
a living, breathing love-letter, which, if 
innocent of protestation or impassioned 
avowal, was redolent of the timid heart- 
blossoms of a long life of unspoken devo- 
tion, 

Bud knew about capital I’s, and he 
knew that honey was a common noun to 
be spelled with a smali bh, but how can 
one remember all these trifles when one 
is in love? Such substitution of values 
is not infrequent, we are told, in Cupid’s 
repository of authentic MSS. 

No one will ever know what was writ- 
ten in the perfumed pink-papered answer 
that Bud received on the second day af- 
terward. Yes, it is true, Miss Cordelia 
did her part with all the dainty accom- 
paniments she had learned through years 
of close observation. Only of the inside 
of love-letters was she ignorant; and so, 
guided simply by the promptings of her 
maiden heart, she wrote the womanly and 
brief epistle which, Bud declared to her 
afterward, ‘‘ knocked off twenty years of 
his age at a single pop.” 

The Cummins-Zunts courtship, albeit 
it was a brief one, must have been car- 
ried on with exceptional discretion, as, 
though Bud had given abundant evidence 
of his approaching nuptials in sundry im- 
provements about his home, no one sus- 
pected the future bride in Miss Cordelia, 
until she actually went over and asked 
Miss Sophia Falena Simpkins to *‘ stand 
up” with her. Mrs. Brooks never did re- 
cover from her consternation over the 
affair, nor did she ever feel entirely sure 
that Miss Cordelia quite forgave her re- 
mark about ‘‘ ole folks a-co’tin.” 


The Zunts cottage sits like a smiling 
expression of domestic bliss by tle road- 


side. The cedars that stand about 
front yard, and which had grown r 
ous and disorderly in the interregnu 
hold up shapely tapering heads that « 
fer in the soft breeze to their new m 
tress—like well-ordered ladies-in-waiti) 

while the pair guarding the front ga 
have fallen upon one another's shoul- 
ders for the shaping of a triumphal arch 
through which in her comings and go 
ings she snay pass. 

There are flowering plants in season 
standing in tins and earthen pots about 
the little porch, where two rocking-chairs 
are generally to be seen swaying, very 
close together. 

In the late evenings, while his wife 
sets her bread to rise, or, rocking softly, 
plies her crochet needle, Bud sits with his 
pipe musing in the chair opposite, but 
he seldom speaks, having said all he had 
to say. But his eyes beam with a peac 
ful light as he chuckles to himself; and 
when she asks, ‘‘ What you so tickled 
at, Bud?” he replies, ‘‘ I was jest a-think 
in’’’; or sometimes he adds, ‘‘I was jest 
a-thinkin’ this, thet ‘a ole fool is the 
wors’ kind o’ fool.’” And then he rises, 
and crossing over, kisses her, and quietly 
goes back to his seat; or perhaps he stops 
to pull down the lamp shade a little, so 
that it may not shine in Dominicker’s 
eyes, for the old hen still pursues her ma 
ternal vocation unmolested on the flour- 
barrel, and is in no wise disquieted because 
her indulgent mistress has insinuated the 
braided rim of an old basket, scoured to 
whiteness, around the edges of her nest, 
while her pedestal is arrayed in a gath 
ered flounce of Turkey-red calico. 

It is quite immaterial to her virtuous 
ladyship that she has come to be regarded, 
as she sits thus zsthetically enthroned, as 
an article of virtu quite worthy its place 
on the shining floor of a room grown 
beautiful through a woman’s touch. 

Poll drowses blinking on his perch 
until he falls nearly asleep, and when the 
clock strikes he starts up from a nod like 
a child, and says: ‘* Good-night, Corde 
lia!”... ‘* Happy dreams!”... ‘*God bless 
you!”... pausing after each salutation 
until he is satisfactorily answered, and 
then he adds, ‘‘ They’s a love-letter for 
you, Bud Zunts.” 

And Bud answers, ‘‘ I know it, Poll, ‘1’ 
I've done taken it out o’ the pos’-office, 
too.” 

And then Poll, satisfied, goes to sleep 
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MVHE hacienda San José de Bavicora 
| lies northwest from Chihuahua 225 
of the .osngest miles on the map. The 
miles run up long hills and dive into 
rocky canons; they stretch over never- 
ending burnt plains, and across the beds 
of tortuous rivers thick with scorching 
sand. And there are three ways to make 
this travel. Some go on foot—which is 
best, if one has time—like the Tahurama- 
ras; others take it ponyback, after the 
Mexican manner; and persons with no 
time and a great deal of money go in a 
coach. At first thought this last would 
seem to be the best, but the Guerrero stage 
has never failed to tip over, and the com- 
pany make you sign away your natural 
rights, and almost your immortal soul, 
before they will allow you to embark. 
So it is not the best way at all, if I may 
judge from my own experience. We had 
a coach which seemed to choose the steep- 
est hill on the route, where it then struck 
a stone, which heaved the coach, pulled 
out the king-pin, and what I remember of 
the occurrence is full of sprains and aches 
and general gloom, Guerrero, too, is only 
three-fourths of the way to Bavicora, and 
you can only go there if Don Gilberto, 
the pairon of the hacienda—or, if you 
know him well enough, ‘* Jack” — will 
take you in the ranch coach. 

After bumping over the stones all day 
for five days, through a blinding dust, we 
were glad enough when we suddenly came 
out of the tall timber in the mountain 
pass and espied the great yellow plain of 
Bavicora stretching to the blue hills of 
the Sierra. In an hour's ride more, 


through a chill wind, we were at the 
ranch. We pulled up at the entrance, 
which was garnished by a bunch of 
cow-punchers, who regarded us curi- 
ously as we pulled our aching bodies 
and bandaged limbs from the Concord 
and limped into the patio. 

To us was assigned the room of 
honor, and after shaking ourselves 
down on a good bed, with mattress 
and sheeting, we recovered our cheer- 
fulness. A hot toddy, a roaring fire- 
place, completed the effect. The floor 
was strewed with bear and wolf skin 
rugs; it had pictures and draperies on 
the walls, and in a corner a wash-ba- 

sin and pitcher—so rare in these parts— 
was set on a stand, grandly suggestive of 
the refinements of luxury we had attain- 
ed to. I do not wish to convey the im- 
pression that Mexicans do not wash, be- 
cause there are brooks enough in Mexico 
if they want to use them, but wash-basins 
are the advance-guards of progress, and 
we had been on the outposts since leav- 
ing Chihuahua. 

Jack’s man William had been ever-pres- 
ent, and administered to our slightest 
wish; his cheerful ‘‘ Good-mo’n’in’, gem- 
men,” as he lit the fire, recalled us to life, 
and after a rub-down I went out to look at 
the situation. 

Jack’s ranch is a great straggling square 
of mud walls enclosing two patios, with 
adobe corrals and out-buildings, all obvi- 
ously constructed for the purposes of de- 
fence. It was built in 1770 by the Jesu- 
its, and while the English and Dutch were 
fighting for the possession of the Mohawk 
Valley, Bavicora was an outpost of civili- 
zation, as it is to-day. Locked in astrange 
language, on parchment stored in vaults 
in Spain, are the records of this enterprise. 
In 1840 the good fathers were murdered 
by the Apaches, the country devastated 
and deserted, and the cattle and horses 
hurried to the mountain lairs of the 
Apache devils. The place lay idle and 
unreclaimed for years, threatening to 
crumble back to the dust of which it was 
made. Near by are curious mounds on 
the banks of a dry arroyo. The punch- 
ers have dug down into these ruins, 
and found adobe walls, mud plasterings, 
skeletons, and bits of woven goods. 
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EL PATRON, 


i They call them the ‘‘ Montezumas.” All 
this was to be changed. In 1882 an 
American cowboy—which was Jack—ac- 
companied by two companions, penetra- 
ted south from Arizona, and as he looked 
| from the mountains over the fair plain 
i of Bavicora, he said, ‘‘I will take this.” 
uN The Apaches were on every hand; the 
country was terrorized to the gates of 
H Chihuahua. The stout heart of the pio- 
t neer was not disturbed, and he made his 
HY word good. By purchase he acquired the 
plain, and so much more that you could 


not ride round it in two weeks. He 
moved in with his hardy punchers, 
and fixed up Bavicora so it would be 
habitable. He chased the Indians off 
his rench whenever he ‘‘cut their sign.” 
After a while the Mexican vaqueros from 
below overcame their terror, when they 
saw the American hold his own with 
the Apache devils, and by twos and threes 
and half-dozens they came up to tak 
service, and now there are two hundred 
who lean on Jack and call him patron. 
They work for him, and they follow him 





AN OUTPOST 
the Apache trail, knowing he will nev- 
ev run away, believing in his beneficence, 
1 trusting to his courage. 
[ saton a mud bank and worked away 
a sketch of the yellow sunlit walls of 
mud ranch, with the great plain run- 
ning away like the ocean into a violet 
streak under the blue line of the Pefia 
Blanca. In the curious 
broken formation of hills like millions of 
ruins of Rhine castles. The lobos* howl 
by night, and the Apache is expected to 
come at any instant. The old criada or 
serving-woman who makes the beds saw 
her husband killed at the front door, and 
every man who goes out of the patio has 


rear rises a 


a large assortment of the most improved 
artillery on his person. Old carts with 
heavy wooden like millstones 
stand about. Brown people with big 
straw hats and gay serapes lean lazily 
against the gray walls. Little pigs carry 
on the contest with nature, game-chick- 
ens strut, and clumsy puppies tumble over 
* Wolves. 


wheels 


OF 
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each other in joyful play; burros stand 
about sleepily, only indicating life by 
suggestive movements of their great ears, 


while at intervals a pony, bearing its lithe 


rider, steps from the gate, and breaking 
into an easy and graceful lope, goes away 
into the waste of land. 

I rose to go inside, and while I gazed I 
grew exalted in the impression that here, 
in the year of 1893, I had rediscovered a 
Fort Laramie after Mr. Parkman's well- 
known description. The foreman, Tom 
Bailey, was dressed in store clothes, and 
our room had bedsteads and a wash-basin ; 
otherwise it answered very well. One 
room was piled high with dried meat, 
and the great stomachs of oxen filled 
with tallow; another room is a store full 
of goods—calicoes, buckskin, riatas, yel- 
low leather shoes, guns, and other quaint 
plunder adapted to the needs of a people 
who sit on the ground and live on meat 
and corn meal. 

**Charlie Jim,” the Chinese cook, has 
a big room with a stove in it, and he and 


‘* PUNCHER ROPE MAN ALL SAME HORSE.” 
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: the stove are a never-ending wonder to The patron has the state apartment, and 
/ all the folks, and the fame of both has no one goes there with his hat on: b 


gone across the mountains to Sonora and _ the relations with his people are those o 
| to the south. Charlie is an autocrat in a father and children. An old gray man 
| his curious Chinese way, and by the dig- approaches; they touch the left arm wit 

nity of his position as Mr. Jack’s private the right—an abbreviated hug — say 








f cook, and his unknown antecedents, he ‘‘ Buenos dias, patron!” ‘‘ Buenos dias 
mi conjures the Mexicans and d——s the Don Sabino!” and they shake hands. A 
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’ A HAIR-CUT A LA PUNCHER. 
i\ 
hn Texans, which latter refuse to take him California saddle stands on a rack by the 
Hy seriously and kill him,as they would a desk, and the latter is littered with photo- 
“proper” man. Charlie Jim,in return, graphs of men in London clothes and 
entertains ideas of Texans which he se- women in French dresses, the latter sin 
ft cretes, except when they dine with Jack, gularly out of character with their sur- 
ti when he may be heard to mutter, ‘‘Cake roundings. The old criada squats silent 
ie and pie no good for puncher, make him ly by the fireplace, her head enveloped in 
i fat and lazy”; and when he crosses the her blue rebozo, and deftly rolls her ciga- 
Nod patio and they fling a rope over his foot, rette. She alone, and one white bull-dog, 
Af he becomes livid, and breaks out, ‘‘ D—— can come and go without restraint. 
pre puncher; d rope; rope man all same The administrador, which is Mr, Tom 
Hi horse; d—— puncher; no good that way.” Bailey, of Texas, moves about in the dis- 
ih 
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charge of his responsibilities, and they are 
universal; anything and everything is 
his work, from the negotiation for the sale 
of five thousand head of cattle to the 
“busting” of a bronco which no one 
else can ‘‘ crawl.” 

The clerk is in the store, with his pink 
boy’s face, a pencil behind his ear, and a 
big sombrero, trying to look as though he 
had lived in these wilds longer than at 
San Francisco, which he finds an impos- 
sible part. He has acquired the language” 
and the disregard of time necessary to one 
who would sell a real’s worth of cotton 
cloth to a Mexican. 

The forge in the blacksmith’s shop is 
going, and one puncher is cutting an- 
other puncher’s hair in the sunlight; 
ponies are being lugged in on the end of 
lariats, and thrown down, tied fast, and 
left in a convulsive heap, ready to be shod 
at the disposition of their riders. 


On the roof of the house are two or 
three men looking and pointing to the 
little black specks on the plain far away, 
which are the cattle going into the la- 
gunas to drink 

The second patio, or the larger one, is 
entered by a narrow passage, and here you 
find horses and saddles and punchers 
coming and going, saddling and unsad- 
dling their horses, and being bucked about 
or dragged on a rope. In the little door- 
ways to the rooms of the men stand wo- 
men in calico dresses and biue cotton 
rebozos, while the dogs and pigs lie about, 
and little brown vaqueros are ripening 
in the sun. In the rooms you find pot- 
tery, stone metates for grinding the corn, 
a fireplace, a symbol of the Catholic 
Church, some serapes, some rope, and 
buckskin. The people sit on a mat on the 
floor, and make cigarettes out of native 
tobacco and corn husks, or rolled tor- 
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tillas; they laugh and chat in low tones, 
and altogether occupy the tiniest mental 
world, hardly larger than the patio, and 
not venturing beyond the little mud town 
of Temozachic, forty miles over the hills. 
Physically the men vacillate between the 
most intense excitement and a comatose 
state of idleness, where all is quiet and 
slothful, in contrast to the mad whirl of 
the roaring rodeo. 

In the haciendas of old Mexico one will 
find the law and custom of the feudal 
days. All the laws of Mexico are in pro- 
tection of the land-owner. The master is 
without restraint, and the man lives de- 
pendent on his caprice. The patron of 
Bavicora, for instance, leases land to a 
Mexican, and it is one of the arrange- 
ments that he shall drive the ranch 
coach to Chihuahua when it goes. All 
lessees of land are obliged to follow the 
patron to war, and, indeed, since the 
common enemy, the Apache, in these 
parts is as like to harry the little as the 
great, it is exactly to his interest to wage 
the war. Then, too, comes the responsi- 
bility of the patron to his people. He 
must feed them in the famine, he must 
arbitrate their disputes, and he must lead 
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them at all times. If through improvi 
dence their work-cattle die or give out, he 
must restock them, so that they may con 
tinue the cultivation of the land, all of 
which is not altogether profitable in a 
financial way, as we of the North may 
think, where all business is done on the 
‘**hold you responsible, sir,” basis. 

The vaqueros make their own saddles 
and reatas; only the iron saddle-rings, 
the rifles, and the knives come from 
the patron, and where he gets them from 
God alone knows, and the puncher nev- 
er cares. No doctor attends the sick or 
disabled, old women’s nursing standing 
between life and death. The Creator in 
His providence has arranged it so that 
simple folks are rarely sick, and a sprain- 
ed ankle, a bad bruise from a steer’s horn 
or a pitching horse, are soon remedied by 
rest and a good constitution. At times 
instant and awful death, overtakes the 
puncher—a horse in a gopher-hole, a 


mad steer, a chill with a knife, a blue 


hole where the .45 went in, a quicksand 
closing overhead, and a cross on a hil! 
side are all. 


Never is a door closed. Why they 
were put up I failed to discover. For 
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THE PUNCHER COSTUME. 


days I tried faithfully to keep mine shut, 
but every one coming or going left it 
open, so that I gave it up in despair. 
There are only two windows in the ranch 
of San José de Bavicora, one in our cham- 
ber and one in the blacksmith’s shop, both 
opening into the court. In fact, I found 
those were the only two windows in the 
state, outside of the big city. The Mexi- 
cans find that their enemies are prone to 
shoot through these apertures, and so they 
have accustomed themselves to do with- 
out them, which is as it should be, since 
it removes the temptation. 

One night the patron gave a baile. 
The vaqueros all came with their girls, 
and a string band rendered music with a 
very dancy swing. Isat in a corner and 
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observed the man who 
wears the big hat and 
who throws the rawhid 

as he cavorted about with 
his girl, and the way 

they dug up the dust out 
of the dirt floor soon put 
me to coughing. ‘ Can- 
dles shed their soft lus- 
tre—and tallow” down 
the backs of our necks. 
and the band scraped 
and thrummed away in 
a most serious manner. 
One man had a harp, two 
had primitive fiddles, and 
one a guitar. One old 
fiddler was the leader, 
and as he bowed his head 
on his instrument I could 
not keep my eyes off him. 
He had come from Sono 
ra, and was very old; he 
looked as though he had 
had his share of a very 
rough life; he was never 
handsome as a boy, I am 
sure, but the weather and 
starvation and time had 
blown him and crumbled 





\ him into a ruin which re 

j sembled the pre-existing 

4 ape from which the races 
sprung. If he had never 


Kr committed murder, it was 
for lack of opportunity ; 
and Sonora is a long trav- 
el from Plymouth Rock 

Tom Bailey, the fore- 
man, came round to me, 
his eyes dancing, and his 
shock of hair standing up like a Cireassian 
beauty’s, and pointing, he said, ‘‘ Thar’s a 
woman who's prettier than a speckled 
pup; put your twine on her.” Then, as 
master of ceremonies, he straightened up 
and sang out over the fiddles and noise: 
‘* Dance, thar, you fellers, or you'll git the 
gout.” 

In an adjoining room there was a very 
heavy jug of strong-water, and thither 
the men repaired to pick up, so that as 
the night wore on their brains began to 
whirl after their legs, and they whooped 
at times in a way to put one’s nerves on 
edge. The band scraped the harder and 
the dance waxed fast, the spurs clinked, 
and bang, bang, bang went the Win- 
chester rifles in the patio, while the cho 
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is ‘* Viva el patron” rang around the 
ym—the Old Guard was in action. 

We sat in our room one evening when 
1 filed the vaqueros and asked to be al- 
»wed to sing for the patron. They sat 
n my bed and on the floor, while we oc- 
upied the other; they had their hats in 
their hands, and their black dreamy eyes 
were diverted as though overcome by the 
magnificence of the apartment. They 
hemmed and coughed, until finally one 
man, who was evidently the leader, 
pulled himself together and began, in a 
high falsetto, to sing; after two or three 
words the rest caught on, and they got 
through the line, when they stopped; 
thus was one leading and the others fol- 
lowing to the end of the line.. It was 
strange, wild music —a sort of general im- 
pression of a boys’ choir with a wild dis- 
cordance, each man giving up his soul as 
he felt moved. The refrain always end- 
ed, for want of breath, in a low expiring 
howl, leaving the audience in suspense; 


‘ 


but quickly they get at it again, and the 
rise of the tenor chorus continues. The 
songs are largely about love and women 
and doves and flowers, in all of which 
nonsense punchers take only a perfunc- 
tory interest in real life. 

These are the amusements—although 
the puncher is always roping for prac- 
tice, and everything is fair game for his 
skill; hence dogs, pigs, and men have be- 
come as expert in dodging the rope as 
the vaqueros are in throwing it. A 
mounted man, in passing, will always 
throw his rope at one sitting in a door- 
way, and then try to get away before he 
can retaliate by jerking his own rope over 
his head. I have seen a man repair to 
the roof and watch a doorway through 
which he expected some comrade to pass 
shortly, and watch for an hour to be ready 
to drop his noose about his shoulders. 

The ranch fare is very limited, and at 
intervals men are sent to bring back a 
steer from the water-holes, which is 
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dragged to the front door and there 
slaughtered. A day of feasting ensues, 
and the doorways and the gutter- pipes 
and the corral fences are festooned with 
the beef left to dry in the sun. 

There is the serious side of the life. 
The Apache is an evil which Mexicans 
have come to regard as they do the me- 
teoric hail, the lightning, the drought, 
and any other horror not to be averted. 
They quarrel between themselves over 
land and stock, and there are a great 
many men out in the mountains who are 
proscribed by the government. Indeed, 
while we journeyed on the road and were 
stopping one night in a little mud town, 
we were startled by a fusillade of shots, 
and in the morning were informed that 
two men had been killed the night before, 
and various others wounded. At another 





A BRONCO. 


time a Mexican, with his followers, had 
invaded our apartment and expressed a 
disposition to kill Jack, but he found 
Jack was willing to play his game, and 
gave up the enterprise. On the ranch 
the men had discovered some dead stock 
which had been killed with a knife. 
Men were detailed to roam the country 
in search of fresh trails of these cattle- 
killers. Iasked the foreman what would 
happen in case they found a trail which 
could be followed, and he said, ‘‘ Why, 
we would follow it until we came up, 
and then kill them.” If a man is to 
‘hold down” a big ranch in northern 
Mexico he has got to be ‘‘all man,” be 
cause it is ‘‘a man’s job,” as Mr. Bailey 
of Los Ojos said—and he knows. 

Jack himself is the motive force of th: 
enterprise, and he disturbs the quiet of 


THE PHANTOMS OF 
this waste of sunshine by his presence for 
about six months in the year. With his 
strong spirit, the embodiment of genera- 
tions of pioneers, he faces the Apache, 
the marauder, the financial risks. He 
spurs his listless people on to toil, he per- 
meates every detai!, he storms, and greater 
men than he have sworn like troopers 
under less provocation than he has at 
times; but he has snatched from the wolf 
and the Indian the fair land of Bavicora, 
to make it fruitful to his generation. 
There lies the hacienda San José de 
Bavicora, gray and silent on the great 
plain, with the mountain standing guard 
against intruders, and over it the great 
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ROM side to side of the narrow gorge 
the little foot-bridge stretche'l —a 
brace of logs, the upper surface hewn, and 
a slight hand-rail formed of a cedar pole, 
to which the fibrous bark still adhered. 
A flimsy structure, one might think, look- 


ing down at the dark and rocky depths be- 
neath, through which flowed the mountain 
stream swift and strong, but it was doubt- 
less substantial enough for all ordinary 


usage, and certainly sufficient for the 
evasive and elusive travellers who by 
common report frequented it. 

‘*Weain't likely ter meet nobody. Few 
folks kein this way nowadays, ‘thout it 
air jes ter ford the creek down along hyar 
apiece, sence harnts an’ sech onlikely 
critters hev been viewed a-crossin’ the 
foot-bredge. An’ it hev got the name o’ 
bein’ toler’ble onlucky, too,” said Roxby. 

His interlocutor drew back slightly. 
He had his own reasons to recoil from the 
subject of death. For him it was invest- 
ed with a more immediate terror than is 
usual to many of the living, with that 
flattering persuasion of immortality in 
every strong pulsation repudiating all 
possibility of cessation. Then, lifting his 
gloomy, long-lashed eyes to the bridge 
far up the stream, he asked, ‘‘ Whose 
‘harnts’?” 

His voice had a low repressed cadence, 
as of one who speaks seldom, grave, even 
melancholy, and little indicative of the 
averse interest that had kindled in his 
sombre eyes. In contrast the drawl of 
the mountaineer, who had found him 
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blue dome of the sky, untroubled by 
clouds, except little flecks of vapor, which 
stand, lost in immensity, burning bright 
like opals, as though discouraged from 
seeking the mountains or the sea from 
whence they came. The marvellous color 
of the country beckons to the painter ; 
its simple natural life entrances the blond 
barbarian, with his fevered brain; and 
the gaudy vaquero and his trappings 
and his pony are the actors on this noble 
stage. But one must be appreciative of 
it all, or he will find a week of rail and a 
week. of stage and a week of horseback 
all too far for one to travel to see a shad- 
ow across the moon. 


THE FOOT-BRIDGE., 
ERT CRADDOCK. 


heavy company by the way, seemed im- 
bued with an abnormal vivacity, and 
keyed a tone or two higher than was its 
wont. 

‘Thar ain't a few,” he replied, with a 
sudden glow as of the pride of the cicerone. 
‘Thar’s a graveyard t’other side o’ the 
gorge, an’ not more than a haffen-mile 
off, an’ a cornsider’ble passel o’ folks hev 
been buried thar off an’ on, an’ the foot- 
bredge ain't in no wise ill-convenient ter 
them.” 

Thus demonstrating the spectral re- 
sources of the locality, he rode his horse 
well into the stream as he spoke, and 
dropped the reins on the saddle-bow, that 
the animal’s impatient nozzle might reach 
the water. He sat facing the foot-bridge, 
fiecked with the alternate shifting of the 
sunshine and the shadows of the tremu- 
lous firs, that grew on either side of the 
high banks on the ever-ascending slope, 
thus arching both above and below the 
haunted bridge. His companion had 
joined him in the centre of the stream; 
but while his horse drank, his eyes were 
persistently bent on the concentric circles 
of the water that the movement of the 
animals had set astir in the current, as if 
he feared that too close or-curious a gaze 
mightdiscern some pilgrim, whom he cared 
not to see, traversing that shadowy quiver- 
ing foot-bridge. He was mounted on a 
strong handsome chestnut, as marked a 
contrast to his guide’s lank and trace- 
galled sorrel as were the two riders. * A 
fine gloved. hand had dropped with the 
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THE PHANTOM OF THE FOOT-BRIDGE. 


reins to the pommel of the saddle. His 
soft felt hat, like a sombrero, shadowed his 
clear-cut face. He was carefully shaven, 
save for a long drooping dark mustache 
and imperial. His garb of dark cloth was 
much concealed by a black cloak which 
he wore, one end thrown back across his 
shoulder and revealing a bright blue 
lining, the color giving a sudden height- 


‘ 


ening touch to his attire, as if he were *‘ in 





costume.” It was a fleeting fashion 
of the day, but it added a certain 
picturesqueness to a horseman, and 
seemed far enough from the times that 
produced the square-tailed frock-coat 
which the mountaineer wore, con 
structed of brown jeans, the skirts of 
which stood stiffly out on each side 
of the saddle, and gave him, with his 
broad-brimmed hat, a certain Quaker- 
ish aspect, 

‘I dun’no’ why folks be so ’feared 
of ’em,” Roxby remarked, specula- 
tively. ‘*The dead ain't so oncom- 
mon, nohow. Them ez hev been in 
the war, like you an’ me done, ougliter 
be in an’ ’bout used ter corpses, though 
I never seen none o’ em afoot agin. 
Lookin’ at a smit field o’ battle, arter 
the rage is jes passed, oughter gin a 
body a realizin’ sense how easy the 
sperit kin flee, an’ what pore vessels 
fur holdin’ the spark o° life human 
clay be.” 

Simeon Roxby had a keen, not un- 
kindly face, and he had that look of 
extreme intelligence which is entire- 
ly distinct from intellectuality, and 
which one sometimes sees in a minor 
degree in a very clever dog or a fine 
horse. One might rely on him in- 
stinctively to understand everything 
one might say to him, even in its 
subtler esthetic values, although he 
had consciously Jearned little. He 
was of the endowed natures to whom 
much is given, rather than of those 
who are set to acquire. He had many 
lines in his face—even his simple life 
had gone hard with him, its sorrows 
unassuaged by its simplicity. His 
hair was grizzled, and hung long and 
straight on his collar. He wore a 
grizzled beard cut off broad and short. 
His boots had big spurs, although the 
lank old sorrel bad never felt them. 
He sat his horse like the cavalryman 
he had been for four years of hard 
riding and raiding, but his face had a 
certain softness that accented the Quaker 
like suggestion of his garb, a look of com- 
muning with the higher things. 

‘*T never blamed ’em,” he went on, evi- 
dently reverting to the spectres of the 
bridge—*‘T never blamed ’em for comin’ 
back wunst in a while. It ‘pears ter me 
*twould take me a long time ter git fa 
miliar with heaven, an’ sociable with them 
ez hev gone before. An’,my Lord, jes 
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think what the good green yearth is! 
Leastwise the mountings. I ain’t settin’ 
store on the valley lands I seen whenst I 
went ter the wars. I kin remember yit 
what them streets in the valley towns 
smelt like.” 

He lifted his head, drawing a long 
breath to inhale the exquisite fragrance 
of the fir, the freshness of the pellucid 
water, the aroma of the autumn wind, 
blowing through the sere leaves still 
clinging red and yellow to the boughs of 
the forest. 

‘“Naw, I ain’t blamin’ ’em, though I 
don’t hanker ter view ’em,” he resumed, 
‘One of ’em I wouldn't be afeard of, 
though. I feel sorter sorry fur her. The 
old folks used ter tell about her. A 
young ‘oman she war, a-crossin’ this 
bredge with her child in her arms. She 
war young, an’ mus’ hev been keerless, I 
reckon; though ez ‘twar her fust baby, 
she moughtn’t hev been practiced in hold- 
in’ it an’ sech, an’ somehows it slipped 
through her arms an’ fell inter the ruver, 
an’ war killed in a minit, dashin’ agin 
the rocks. .She jes stood fur a second 
a-screamin’ like a wild painter, an’ jump- 
ed offn the bredge arter it. She got it 
agin; fur when they dragged her body 
outn the ruver she hed it in her arnis 
too tight fur even death ter onloose. 
An’ thar they air together in the buryin’- 
ground.” 

He gave a nod toward the slope of the 
mountain that intercepted the melan- 
choly view of the graveyard. 

‘*Got it yit!” he continued; ‘* bekase” 
(he lowered his voice) ‘‘on windy nights, 
whenst the moon is on the wane, she is 
viewed kerryin’ the baby along the 
bredge—kerryin’ it clear over, safe an’ 
sound, like she thought she oughter done, 
[ reckon, in that one minit, whilst she 
stood an’ screamed an’surveyed what she 
hed done. That child would hev been 
nigh ter my age ef he hed lived.” 

The wild-geese were awing on the way 
southward. Looking up to that narrow 
section of the blue sky which the incision 
of the gorge into the very depths of the 
woods made visible, he could see the tiny 
files deploying along the azure or the fleck- 
ing cirrus, and hear the vague clangor of 
their leader's ery. He lifted his head to 
mechanically follow their flight. Then, 
as his eyes came back to earth, they rest- 
ed again on the old bridge. 

‘Strange enough,” he said, suddenly, 
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‘‘the skerriest tale I hev ever hearn 
*bout that thar old bredge is one that my 
niece set a-goin’. She seen the harnt 
herself, an’ it shakes me wuss ‘n the idee 
o’ all the rest.” 

His companion’s gloomy gaze was lift- 
ed for a moment with a glance of inquiry 
from the slowly widening circles of the 
water about the horse’s head as he drank. 
But Roxby’s eyes, with a certain gleam 
of excitement, a superstitious dilatation of 
the pupils, still dwelt upon the bridge at 
the end of the upward vista. He went 
on merely from the impetus of the subject. 
** Yes, sir—she seen it a-pacin’ of its sor- 
rowful way acrost that bredge, same ez 
the t’others of the percession o’ harnts. 
‘Twar my niece, Mill’cent—brother’s dar- 
ter—by name, Mill’cent Roxby. Waal, 
Mill’cent an’ a lot o’ young fools o’ her 
age—littlo over fryin’ size—they ‘tended 
camp-inmeetin’ down hyar on Tomahawk 
Creek—’tain’t so long ago—along with the 
old folks. An’ ’bout twenty went huddled 
up tergether in a road-wagin. An’, lo! 
the wagin it bruk down on the way 
home, an’ what with proppin’ it up on a 
crotch, they made out ter reach the cross- 
roads over yander at the Notch, an’ thar 
the sober old folks called a halt, an’ hed 
the wagin mended at the blacksmith 
shop. Waal, it tuk some two hours, fur 
Pete Rodd ain't a-goin’ ter hurry hisself— 
in my opinion the angel Gabriel will hev 
ter blow his bugle oftener’n wunst at the 
last day ‘fore Pete Rodd makes up his mind 
ter rise from the dead an’ answer the roll- 
call—an’ this hyar young lot sorter found 
it tiresome waitin’ on thar elders’ solemn 
company. The old folks, whilst waitin’, 
set outside on the porches of the houses 
at the settlemint, an’ repeated some o’ the 
sermons they hed heard at camp, an’ 
more’n one raiseda hymechune. An’ the 
young fry—they hed hed a steady diet o’ 
sermons an’ hyme chunes fur fower days 
—they tuk ter stragglin’ off down the 
road, two an’ two, like the same sorter 
idjits the world over, leavin’ word with 
the old folks that the wagin would over- 
take ‘em an’ pick ‘em up on the road 
when it passed. Waal, they walked sev- 
eral mile, an’ time they got ter the crest 
o’ the hill over yander the moon hed riz, 
an’ they could look down an’ see the 
mist in the valley. The moon war bright 
in the buryin’-groun’ when they passed 
it, an’ the head-boards stood up white an’ 
stiff, an’ a light frost hed fell on the 
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mounds, an’ they showed plain, an’ shone 
sorter lonesome an’ cold. The young 
folks begun ter look behind ’em fur the 
wagin. Some said—I b’lieve ‘twar Em- 
‘ry Keenan-—-they could read the names 
on the boards plain, ‘twar so light, the 
moon bein’ nigh the full: but Em’ry 
never read nuthin’ at night by the moon 
in his life; he ain’t enny too capable o’ 
wrastlin’ with the alphabet with a strong 
daytime on his book ter light him ter 
knowledge. An’ the shadows war black 
an’ still, an’ all the yearth looked ez ef 
nuthin’ lived nor ever would agin, an’ 
they heerd a wolf howl. Waal, that dis- 
accommodated the gals mightily, an’ they 
hed a heap more interes’ in that old 
wagin, all smellin’ rank with wagin- 
grease an’ tar, than they did in thar lov- 
yers; an’ they hed ruther ‘a’ heerd that 
old botch of a wheel that Pete Rodd hed 
set onto it comin’ a-creakin’ an’ a-com- 
plainin’ along the road than the sweetest 
words them boys war able ter make up 
or remember. So they stood thar in the 
road—a-stare-gazin’ them head-stones, like 
they expected every grave ter open an’ the 
reveilly ter sound—a-waitin’ ter be over- 
took by the wagin, a-listenin’, but hearin’ 
nuthin’ in the silence o’ the frost—not a 
dead leaf a-twirlin’, nor a frozen blade o’ 
grass astir. An’ then two or three o’ the 
gals ‘lowed they hed ruther walk back ter 
meet the wagin,an’ whenst the boys ‘lowed 
ter go on—nuthin’ war likely ter ketch 
’em—one of ‘em bust out a-cryin’. Waal, 
thar war the eend o’ that much! So the 
gay party set out on the back track, 
a-keepin’ step ter sobs an’ sniffles, an’ 
that’s how kem they seen no harnt. But 
Mill’cent an’ three or four o’ the t’others 
‘lowed they'd go on. They warn’t two 
mile from home, an’ full five from the 
cross-roads. So Em’ry Keenan—he hev 
been waitin’ on her sence the year one— 
so he put his skeer in his pocket an’ kem 
along with her, a-shakin’ in his shoes, 
I'll be bound! So down the hill in the 
frosty moonlight them few kem—purty 
nigh beat out, I reckon, Mill’cent war, 
what with the sermonizin’ an’ the hyme- 
singin’ an’ hevin’ ter look continual at 
the sheep’s-eyes o’ Em’ry Keenan — he 
wears my patience ter the bone! So she 
concluded ter take the short-cut. An’ 
Em'ry he agreed: he follows her like a 
dog; no good healthy contradiction in 
him. So they tuk the lead an’ kem down 
thar through all that black growth ”"—he 


lifted his arm and pointed at the great 
slope, dense with fir and pine and tly 
heavy underbrush—“‘ a-followin’ the bri 
dle-path—easy enough even in the dark 
fur the bresh is so thick they couldn't 
lose thar way. But the moonlight war 
mightily slivered up, fallin’ through th. 
needles of the pines an’ the skeins o{ 
dead vines, an’ looked bleached an’ on 
natural, an’ holped the dark mighty leetle 
An’ they seen the water a-shinin’ an’ 
a-plungin’ down the gorge, an’ the glisten 
in’ of the frost on the floor o’ the bredge 
Thar war a few icicles on the hand-rai| 
an’ the branches o’ the firs hung ez sti] 
ez death; only that cold, racin’, shoutin’, 
jouncin’ water moved. Jes ez they got 
toler’ble nigh the foot-bredge a sudden 
cloud kem over the face o’ thesky. Thar 
warn't no wind on the yearth, but up 
above the air war a-stirrin’. An’ Em'ry 
he ‘lowed Mill’cent shouldn’t cross thie 
foot-bredge whilst the light warn’t clar 

I wonder the critter hed that much sense 
An’ she jes drapped down on that rock 
thar ter rest”—he pointed up the slope 
to a great fragment that had broken off 
from the ledges and lay near the bank 
the bulk of the mass was overgrown 
with moss and lichen, but the jagged 
edges of the recent fracture gleamed 
white and crystalline amongst the brown 
and olive-green shadows about it. <A 
tree was close beside it. ‘‘ Agin that than 
pine trunk Em’ry he stood an’ leaned 
The rest war beliind, a-comin’ down the 
hill. An’ all of a suddenty a light fel! 
on the furder eend o’ the foot-bredge—a 
waverin’ light, mighty white an’ mist) 
in the darksomeness. Mill’cent ‘lowed 
ez fust she thunk it war the moon. An 
lookin’ up, she seen the cloud; it held the 
moon close kivered. An’ lookin’ down 
she seen the light war movin’ — movin’ 
from the furder eend o’ the bredge, 
straight acrost it. Sometimes a hand 
war held afore it, ez ef ter shield it fron 
the wind, an’ then Mill’cent seen ‘twar a 
candle, an’ the white in the mistiness wa 
a ‘oman wearin’ white an’ carryin’ it 
Lookin’ ter right an’ then ter lef’ tle 
‘oman kem, with now herrighthand shield 
in’ the candle she held, an’ now layin’ i! 
on the hand-rail. The candle shone on 
the water, fur it didn’t flare, an’ when thi 
’oman held her hand before it the light 
made a bright spot on the foot-bredge an’ 
in the dark air about her, an’ on the fi! 
branches over her head. An’ a thin mis! 
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seemed to hang about her white frock, 
but not over her face, fur when she 
reached the middle o’ the foot-bredge she 
laid her hand agin on the rail, an’ in the 
clear light o’ the candle Mill’cent seen the 
haynt’s face. An’ thar she beheld her 
own face; her own face she looked upon 
ez she waited thar under the tree watchin’ 
the foot-bredge; her own face pale an’ 
troubled; her own self dressed in white, 
crossin’ the foot-bredge, an’ lightin’ her 
steps with a corpse’s candle.” He drew 
ip the reins abruptly. He seemed in sud- 
den haste to go. 

His companion looked, however, with 
deepening interest at the bridge, although 
he followed his guide’s surging pathway 
to the opposite bank. As the two dripping 
horses struggled up the steep incline he 
asked, ‘‘ Is she the only member of your 
family, besides your mother?” 

‘* All the kin I hev got, an’ all I need, 
sir. Mill’cent is gran’daddy an’ gran’- 
mammy, sons an’ daughters, uncles an’ 
aunts, cousins, nieces, an’ nephews, all in 
one. The only thing I ain’t pervided 
with is a nephew-in-law, an’ I don’t need 


him. Leastwise I ain’t lookin’ fur Em'ry 


Keenan jes at present.” 

The pace was brisker when the two 
horses, bending their strength sturdily to 
the task, had pressed up the massive slope 


from the deep cleft of the gorge. As the 
road curved about the outer verge of the 
mountain, the valley far beneath came 
into view, with: intersecting valleys and 
transverse ranges, dense with the growths 
of primeval wildernesses, and rugged with 
the tilted strata of great upheavals, and 
with chasms cut in the solid rock by 
centuries of erosion, traces of some re- 
mote cataclysmal period, registering thus 
its throes and turmoils. The blue sky, 
seen beyond a gaunt profile of one of 
these further summits that defined its 
craggy serrated edge against the ultimate 
distances of the western heavens, seemed of 
a singularly suave tint, incongruous with 
the savagery of the scene, which clouds 
and portents of storm might better have 
befitted. The little graveyard, which John 
Dundas discerned with recognizing eyes, 
albeit they had never before rested upon 
!, was revealed suddenly, lying high on 
the opposite side of the gorge. No frost 
glimmered now on the lowly mounds; 
the flickering autumnal sunshine loitered 
unafraid amongst them, according to its 
languid wont for many a year. Shadows 
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of the gray unpainted head-boards lay 
on the withered grass, brown and crisp, 
with never a cicada left to break the 
deathlike silence. A tuft of red leaves, 
vagrant in the wind, had been caught on 
one of the primitive monuments, and 
swayed there with a decorative effect. 
The enclosure seemed, to unaccustomed 
eyes, of small compass, and few the deni- 
zens that had found shelter here and a 
resting-place, but it numbered all the dead 
of the country-side for many a mile and 
many a year, and somehow its loneliness 
was assuaged to a degree by the reflection 
that they had known each other in life, 
unlike the great herds of cities, and that 
it was a common fate which the neigh- 
bors, huddled together, encountered in 
company. 

It had no discordant effect in the per- 
vasive sense of gloom, of mighty antag- 
onistic forces with which the scene was 
replete; it fostered a realization of the 
pitiable minuteness and helplessness of 
human nature in the midst of the vast- 
ness of inanimate nature and the evi- 
dences of infinite lengths of forgotten 
time, of the long reaches of unimagined 
history, eventful, fateful, which the land- 
scape at once suggested and revealed and 
concealed. 

Like the sudden flippant clatter of cas- 
tanets in the pause of some solemn funer- 
al music was the impression given by tlie 
first glimpse along the winding wood- 
land way of a great flimsy white building, 
with its many pillars, its tiers of piazzas, 
its ‘‘observatory,” its band-stand, its gair- 
ish intimations of the giddy gay world of 
a summer hotel]. But, alack! it too had 
its surfeit of woe. 

‘*The guerillas an’ bushwhackers tuk 
it out on the old hotel, sure!” observed 
Sim Roxby, by way of introduction. 
‘*Thar warn’t much fightin’ hyarabouts, 
an’ few sure-enough soldiers ever kem 
along. But wunst in a while a band o’ 
guerillas went through like a suddint 
wind-storm, an’ I tell ye they made things 
whurl while they war about it. They 
made a sorter barracks o’ the old place. 
Looks some like lightning hed struck it.” 

He had reined up his horse about one 
hundred yards in front of the edifice, 
where the weed-grown gravelled drive— 
carefully tended ten years agone—had 
diverged from the straight avenue of 
poplars, sweeping in a wide circle around 
to the broad flight of steps. 
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‘*Though,” he qualified abruptly, as if 
a sudden thought had struck him, “ef ye 
air countin’ on buyin’ it, a leetle money 
spent ter keerful purpose will go a long 
way toward makin’ it ez good ez new.” 

His companion did not reply, and for 
the first time Roxby cast upon him a 
covert glance charged with the curiosity 
which would have been earlier and more 
easily aroused in another man by the 
manner of the stranger. A letter —in- 
frequent missive in his experience — 
had come from an ancient companion in 
arms, his former colonel, requesting him 
in behalf of a friend of the old command- 
er to repair to the railway station, thirty 
miles distant, to meet and guide this pro- 
spective purchaser of the old hotel to the 
site of the property. And now as he look- 
ed at him the suspicion which his kind 
heart had not been quick to entertain was 
seized upon by his alert brain. 

‘*The cunnel’s been fooled somehows,” 
he said to himself. 

For the look with which John Dundas 
contemplated the place was not the gaze 
of him concerned with possible invest- 
ment—with the problems of repair, the 
details of the glazier and the painter and 
the plasterer. The mind was evidently 
neither braced for resistance nor resigned 
to despair, as behooves one smitten by the 
foreknowledge of the certainty of the ex- 
cess of the expenditures over the esti- 
mates. Only with pensive listless mel- 
ancholy, void of any intention, his eyes 
traversed the long rows of open doors, 
riven by rude hands from their locks, 
swinging helplessly to and fro in the 
wind, and giving to the deserted and des- 
olate old place a spurious air of motion 
and life. Many of the shutters had been 
wrenched from their hinges, and lay rot- 
ting on the floors. The ballroom win- 
dows caught on their shattered glass 
the reflection of the clouds, and it seemed 
as if here and there a wan face looked 
through at the riders wending along 
the weed-grown path. Where so many 
faces had been what wonder that a si- 
militude should linger in the loneliness! 
The pale face seemed to draw back as he 
looked up while slowly pacing around 
the drive. A rabbit sitting motionless on 


the front piazza did not draw back, al- 
though observing them with sedate eyes 
as he poised himself upright on his 
haunches, with his listless fore paws sus- 
pended in the air, and it occurred to 
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Dundas that he was probably unfamiliay 
with the presence of human beings, ai] 
had never heard the crack of a gun. \ 
great swirl of swallows came soaring o 
of the big kitchen chimneys and circ], 
in the sky, darting down again and aga 
upward, Through an open passageway, 
was a glimpse of a quadrangle, with its 
weed-grown spaces and litter of yello 
leaves. A tawny streak, a red fox, spe 
through it as he looked. A half-moo 
all atilt, hung above it. He saw the glin 
mer through the bare boughs of the les 
less locust-trees here and there still stand 
ing, although outside on the lawn man 
a stump bore token how ruthlessly the 
bushwhackers had furnished their fires 

‘** That thar moon’s a-hangin’ fur rain 
said the mountaineer, commenting upon 
the tilt of the luminary, which he too had 
glimpsed as they passed the open way 
‘*T ain’t s’prised none ef we hey falli 
weather agin fore day, an’ the man—}\ 
name Morgan Holden—that hev charge 
o’ the hotel property can’t git back fur a 
week an’ better.” 

A vague wonder to find himself so sus 
picious flitted through his mind,along wit 
the thought that perhaps the colonel might 
have reckoned on this delay. ‘‘ Surely 
the ruvers down yander at Knoxville mus’ 
be a-boomin’, with all this wet weather 
he thought. 

Then aloud: ‘‘ Morgan Holden he went 
ter Colbury ter ‘tend ter some business 
court, an’ the ruvers hev-riz so that, what 
with the bredges bein’ washed away an 
the fords so onsartain an’ tricky, be’ll stay 
till the ruver falls. He don’t know ye war 
kemin’, ye see. The mail-rider hey quit. 
‘count o’ the rise in the ruver, an’ thar’s 
no way ter git word ter him. Still, ef 
ye air minded ter wait, Pll be powerful! 
abligated fur yer comp’ny down ter m)\ 
house till the ruver falls an’ Holden he 
gits back.” 

The stranger murmured his obligations, 
but his eyes dwelt lingeringly upon tli 
old hotel, with its flapping doors and its 
shattered windows, Through the recu: 
rent vistas of these, placed opposite in tiie 
rooms, came again broken glimpses of tlic 
grassy space within the quadrangle, will: 
its leafless locust-trees, first of all to yield 
their foliage to the autumn wind, wher 
a tiny owl was shrilling stridulously un 
der the lonely red sky and the mela 
choly moon. 

‘Hed ye ‘lowed ter put up at the old 
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hotel?” asked Roxby, some inherent 
quickness supplying the lack of a defi- 
nite answer. 

For the first time the stranger turned 
upon him a look more expressive than 
the casual fragmentary attention with 
which he had half heeded, half ignored 
his talk since their first encounter at the 
railway station. 

“A simple fellow, but good as gold,” 
was the phrase with which Simeon Roxby 
had been commended as guide and in 
some sort guard. 

‘‘Not so simple, perhaps,” the sophisti- 
cated man thought as their eyes met. Not 
so simple but that the truth must serve. 
“The colonel thought it might be best,” 
he replied, more alert to the present mo- 
ment than his languid preoccupation had 
heretofore permitted. 

The answer was good as far as it went. 
A few days spent in the old hostelry cer- 
tainly would serve well to acquaint the 
prospective purchaser with its actual con- 
dition and the measures and means need- 
ed for its repair; but as Sim Roxby stood 
there, with the cry of the owl shrilling in 
the desert air, the lonely red sky, the om- 
inous tilted moon, the doors drearily flap- 
ping to and fro as the wind stole into the 
forlorn and empty place and sped back 
affrighted, he marvelled at the refuge con- 
templated. 

“I believe there is some of fhe furni- 
ture here yet. We could contrive to set 
up a bed from what is left. The colonel 
could make it all right with Holden, and 
[ could stay a day or two, as we origi- 
nally planned.” 

‘*Ye-es. Idon’t mind Holden: a man 
ain’t much in charge of a place ez ’ain’t 
got a lock or a key ter bless itself with, 
an’ takes the owel an’ the fox an’ the 
gopher fur boarders; but, ennyhow, kem 
with me home ter supper. Mill’cent will 
hev it ready by now ennyhows, an’ ye 
need suthin’ hearty an’ hot ter stiffen ye 
up ter move inter sech quarters ez these.” 
Dundas hesitated, but the mountaineer 
had already taken assent for granted, and 
pushed his horse into a sharp trot. Evi- 
dently a refusal was not in order. Dun- 
das pressed forward, and they rode to- 
gether along the winding way past the 
tenpin alley, its long low roof half hid- 
den in the encroaching undergrowth 
springing up apace beneath the great 
trees; past the stables; past a line of sum- 
mer cottages, strangely staring of aspect 
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out of the yawning doors and windows, 
giving, instead of an impression of va- 
cancy, a sense of covert watching, of secret 
occupancy. If one’s glances were only 
quick enough, were there not faces pressed 
to those shattered panes—scarcely seen— 
swiftly withdrawn? 

He was in a desert; he kad hardly 
been so utterly alonc in all his life; yet 
he bore through the empty place a feeling 
of espionage, and ever and anon he glanced 
keenly at the overgrown lawns, with their 
deepening drifts of autumn leaves, at the 
staring windows and flaring doors, which 
emitted sometimes sudden creaking wails 
in the silence, as if he sought to assure 
himself of the vacancy of which his mind 
took cognizance and yet all his senses 
denied. 

Little of his sentiment, although sedu- 
lously cloaked, was lost on Sim Roxby; 
and he was aware, too, in some subtle 
way, of the relief his guest experienced 
when they plunged into the darkening 
forest and left the forlorn place behind 
them. The clearing in the midst of 
which it was situated seemed an oasis 
of light in the desert of night in which 
the rest of the world lay. From the ob- 
scurity of the forest Dundas saw, through 
the vistas of the giant trees, the cluster- 
ing cottages, the great hotel, gables and 
chimneys and tower, stark and distinct as 
in some weird dream-light in the encir- 
cling gloom. The after-glow of sunset 
was still aflare on the western windows; 
the whole empty place was alight with a 
reminiscence of its old aspect—its old gay 
life. Who knows what memories were 
astalk there—what semblance of former 
times? What might not the darkness 
foster, the impunity of desertion, the 
associations that peopled the place with 
almost the strength of human occupancy 
itself? Who knows—who knows? 

He remembered the scene afterward, 
the impression he received. And from 
this, he thought, arose his regret for his 
decision to take up here his abiding-place. 

The forest shut out the illumined land- 
scape, and the night seemed indeed at 
hand; the gigantic boles of the trees 
loomed through the encompassing gloom, 
that was yet a semitransparent medium, 
like some dark but clear fluid through 
which objects were dimly visible, albeit 
tinged with its own sombre hue. The 
lank, rawboned sorrel had set a sharp 
pace, to which the chestnut, after momen- 
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tary lagging, as if weary with the day’s 
travel,responded briskly. He had received 
in some way an intimation that his com- 
panion’s corn-crib was near at hand, and 
if he had not deduced from these premises 
the probability of sharing his fare, his 
mental processes served him quite as 
well as reason, and brought him to the 
same result. On and on they sped, neck 
and neck, through the darkening woods; 
fire flashed now and again from their 
iron-shod hoofs; often a splash and a 
shower of drops told of a swift dashing 
through the mud-holes that recent rains 
had fostereu in the shallows. The dank 
odor of dripping boughs came on the clear 
air. Once the chestnut shied from a sud- 
den strange shining point springing up 
in the darkness close at hand, which the 
country-bred horse discriminated as fox- 
fire, and kept steadily on, unmindful of 
the rotting log where it glowed. Far in 
advance, in the dank depths of the woods, 
a will-o’-the-wisp danced and flickered 
and lured the traveller’s eye. The 
stranger was not sure of the different 
quality of another light, springing up 
down a vista as the road turned, until 
the sorrel, making a tremendous spurt, 
headed for it, uttering a joyous neigh at 
the sight. 

The deep-voiced barking of hounds 
rose melodiously on the silence, and as 
the horses burst out of the woods into 
a small clearing, Dundas beheld in the 
brighter light a half-dozen of the animals 
nimblyv afoot in the road, one springing 
over the fence, another in the act of 
climbing, his fore paws on the topmost 
rail, his long neck stretched, and his head 
turning about in attitudes of observation. 
He evidently wished to assure himself 
whether the excitement of his friends 
was warranted by the facts before he 
troubled himself to vault over the fence. 
Three or four still lingered near the door, 
fawning about a girl who stood on the 
porch. Her pose was alert, expectant ; 
a fire in the door-yard, where the domes- 
tic manufacture of soap had been in prog- 
ress, cast a red light on the house, 
its appurtenances, the great dark forest 
looming all around, and, more than the 
glow of the hearth within, lighted up the 
central figure of the scene. She was tall, 
straight, and strong; a wealth of fair hair 
was clustered ina knot at the back of her 
head, and fleecy tendrils fell over her 
brow; on it was perched a soldier's cap; 


and certainly more gallant and fearless 
eyes had never looked out from under 
the straight stiff brim. Her chin, firm. 
round, dimpled, was uplifted as she raised 
her head, deserying the horsemen’s ap 
proach. She wore a full dark red skirt, 
a dark brown waist, and around her neck 
was twisted a gray cotton kerchief, faded 
to a pale ashen hue, whose neutrality 
somehow aided the delicate brilliancy 
of the blended roseate and pearly tints 
of her blond face. Was this the seer of 
ghosts — Dundas marvelled—this the 
Millicent whose pallid and troubled phan 
tom already paced the foot-bridge? 

He did not realize that he had drawn 
up his horse suddenly at the sight of her, 
nor did he notice that his host had dis 
mounted, until Roxby was at the chest 
nut’s head, ready to lead the animal to 
supper in the barn. His evident sur- 
prise, his preoccupation, were not lost 
upon Roxby, however. His hand hesi- 
tated on the girth of the chestnut’s saddle 
when he stood between the two horses in 
the barn. He had half intended to dis- 
regard the stranger's declination of his 
invitation, and stable the creature. Then 
he shook his head slowly; the mystery 
that hung about the newcomer was not 
reassuring. ‘‘A heap o’ triflin’ cattle 
*mongst them valley men,” he said; for 
the war had been in some sort an 
education to his simplicity. ‘‘ Let him 
stay whar the cunnel spected him 
ter stay. I ain’t wantin’ no stranger 
a-hangin’ round about Mill’cent, nohow. 
Em’ry Keenan ain't a pattern o’ perfec- 
tion, but I be toler’ble well acquainted 
with the cut o’ his foolishness, an’ I know 
his daddy an’ mammy, an’ both sets o’ 
gran’daddies and gran’mammies, an’ | 
could tell ye exac’ly which one the crit 
ter got his nose an’ his mouth from, an’ 
them lean sheep’s-eyes o’ hisn, an’ nigh 
every tone o’ his voice. Em’ry never 
thunk afore ez I set store on bein’ ac- 
quainted with him. He ‘lowed I knowed 
him too well.” 

‘He laughed as he glanced through tlie 
open door inte the darkening landscape. 
Horizontal gray clouds were slipping fast 
across the pearly spaces of the sky. The 
yellow stubble gleamed amongst tlie 
brown earth of the further field, still 
striped with its furrows. The black for 
est encircled the little cleared space, and 
a wind was astir amongst the tree-tops. 
A white star gleamed through the broken 
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clapboards of the roof, the fire still flared 
under the soap-kettle in the door-yard, 
and the silence was suddenly smitten by 
a high eracked old voice, which told him 
that his mother had perceived the dis- 
mounted stranger at the gate, and was 
graciously welcoming him. 

She had come to the door, where the 
cir! still stood, but half withdrawn in the 
shadow. Dundas silently bowed as he 
passed her, following his aged hostess 
into the low room, all bedight with the 
firelight of a huge chimney-place, and 
comfortable with the realization of a 
journey’s end. The wilderness might 
stretch its weary miles around, the weird 
wind wander in the solitudes, the star 
look coldly on unmoved by aught iu be- 
held, the moon show sad portents, but at 
the door they all failed, for here waited 
rest and peace and human companion- 
ship and the sense of home. 

‘Take a cheer, stranger, an’ make yer- 
sef at home. Powerful glad ter see ye— 
war ‘feard night would overtake ye. Ye 
fund the water toler’ble high in all the 
creeks an’ sech, I reckon, an’ fords shifty 
an’ onsartain. Yes,sir. Fall rains kem 
on earlier’n common, an’ more’n we need. 
Wisht we could divide it with that thar 
drought we hed in the summer. Craps 
war cut toler’ble short, sir — toler’ble 
short.” 

Mrs. Roxby’s spectacles beamed upon 
him with an expression of the utmost be- 
nignity as the firelight played on the 
lenses, but her eyes peering over them 
seemed endowed in some sort with inde- 
pendence of outlook. It was as if from 
behind some bland mask a critical obser- 
vation was poised for unbiassed judgment. 
He felt in some degree under surveillance. 
But when a light step heralded an ap- 
proach he looked up, regardless of the 
betrayal of interest, and bent a steady 
gaze upon Millicent as she paused in the 
doorway. 

And as she stood there, distinct in the 
firelight and outlined against the black 
background of the night, she seemed 
some modern half-military ideal of Diana, 
with her two gaunt deer-hounds beside 
her, the rest of the pack vaguely glimpsed 
at her heels outside, the perfect outline 
and chiselling of her features, her fine, 
strong, supple figure, the look of steady 
courage in her eyes, and the soldier's cap 
on her fair hair. Her face so impressed 
itself upon his mind that he seemed to 
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_ter see which one I looked most like.’ 
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have seen her often. It was some resem- 
blance toa picture of a vivandiére, doubt- 
less, in a foreign gallery—he could not 
say when or where; a remnant of a tour- 
ist’s over-crowded impressions; a half- 
realized reminiscence, he thought, with 
an uneasy sense of recognition. 

** Hello, Mill’cent! home agin!” Roxby 
cried in cheery greeting as he entered 
at the back door opposite. ‘‘ What sorter 
top-knot is that ye got on?” he demanded, 
looking jocosely at her head-gear. 

The girl put up her hand with an ex- 
pression of horror. A deep red flush 
dyed her cheek as she touched the cap. 
“*T forgot ‘twar thar,” she murmured, con- 
tritely. Then, with a sudden rush of 
anger as she tore it off: ‘‘ "Twar granny’s 
fault. She axed me ter put it on, so ez 

“Stranger,” quavered the old woman, 
with a painful break in her voice, ‘‘I 
los’ fower sons in the war, an’ Mill’cent 
hev got the fambly favor.” 

‘Ye mought hev let me know ez I war 
a-perlitin’ round in this hyar men’s gear 
yit,” the girl muttered, as she hung the 
cap on a prong of the deer antlers on 
which rested the rifle of the master of the 
house. 

Roxby’s face had clouded at the men- 
tion of the four sons who had gone out 
from the mountains never to return, leav- 
ing to their mother’s aching heart only 
the vague comfort of an elusive resem- 
blance in a girl’s face, but as he noted 
Millicent’s pettish manner, and divined 
her mortification because of her unseem- 
ly head-gear in the stranger’s presence, he 
addressed her again with that jocose note 
without which he seldom spoke to her. 

‘“Warn't you-uns apologizin’ ter me 
t’other day fur not bein’ a nephew ‘stiddier 
aniece? Looked sorter like a nephew ter- 
night.”’ 

She shook her head, covered now only 
with its own charming tresses waving in 
thick undulations to the coil at the nape 
of her neck—a trifle dishevelled from the 
rude haste with which the cap had been 
torn off, 

Roxby had seated himself, and with his 
elbows on his knees he looked up at her 
with a teasing jocularity, such as one 
might assume toward a child. 

‘“ Ye war,” he declared, with affected so- 
lemnity—‘‘ ye war ‘pologizin’ fur not bein’ 
a nephew, an’ ‘lowed ef ye war a nephew 
we could go a-huntin’ tergether, an’ ye 
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could holp me in all my quar’!s an’ fights. 
I been aging some lately, an’ ef I war ter 
go ter the settlemint an’ git inter a fight 
I mought not be able ter hold my own. 
Think what ’twould be ter a pore old man 
ter hev a dutiful nephew step up an’”— 
he doubled his fists and squared off— 
‘*jes let daylight through some o’ them 
cusses. An’ didn’t ye say’’—he dropped 
his belligerent attitude and pointed an in- 
sistent finger at her, as if to fix the matter 
in her recollection—‘‘ ef ye war a nephew 
’stiddier a niece ye could fire a gun ’thout 
shettin’ yer eyes? An’ I told ye then ez 
that would mend yer aim mightily. I 
told ye that I'd be powerful mortified ef I 
hed a nephew ez hed ter shet his eyes ter 
keep the noise outn his ears whenst he 
fired a rifle. That tale would go mighty 
hard with me at the settlemint.” 

The girl’s eyes glowed upon him with 
the fixity and the lustre of those of a 
child who is entertained and absorbed by 
an elder’s jovial wiles. A flash of laugh- 
ter broke over her face, and the low gur- 
gling half-dreamy sound was pleasant to 
hear. She was evidently no more than 
a child to these bereft old people, and by 
them cherished as naught else on earth. 

“An’ didn’t I tell you-uns,” he went 
on, affecting to warm to the discussion, 
and in reality oblivious of the presence of 
the guest—‘‘ didn’t I tell ye ez how ef ye 
war a nephew 'stiddier a niece ye wouldn't 
hev sech cattle ez Em’ry Keenan a-danglin’ 
round underfoot, like a, puppy ye can’t 
gin away, an’ that won’t git lost, an’ ye 
‘ain't got the heart ter kill?” 

The girl’s lip suddenly curled with 
scorn. ‘‘ Yer nephew would be obligated 
ter make a chice fur marryin’ ’mongst 
these hyar mounting gals—Parmely Lep- 
stone, or Belindy M’ria Matthews, or one 
o the Windrow gals. Waal, sir, I'd 
ruther be yer niece—even ef Em’ry Kee- 
nan air like a puppy underfoot, that ye 
can’t gin away, an’ won't git lost, an’ ye 
’ain’t got the heart ter kill.” She laughed 
again, showing her white teeth. She 
evidently relished the description of the 
persistent adherence of poor Emory Kee- 
nan. ‘* But which one o’ these hyar gals 
would ye recommend ter yer nephew ter 
marry—ef ye hed a nephew?” 

She looked at him with flashing eyes, 
conscious of having propounded a poser. 

He hesitated for a moment. Then— 
‘‘I’m surrounded,” he said, with a laugh. 
‘Ez I couldn’t find a wife fur myself, I 





can’t ondertake ter recommend one ter 
my nephew. Mighty fine boy he'd hey 
been, an’ saaft-spoken an’ perlite ter aged 
men—not sassy an’ makin’ game o’ old 
uncles like a niece. Mighty fine boy!” 

“Ye air welcome ter him,” she said, 
with a simulation of scorn, as she turned 
away to the table. 

Whether it were the military cap that 
she had worn, or the fancied resemblance 
to the young soldiers, never to grow old, 
who had gone forth from this humble 
abode to return no more, there was stil] 
to the guest’s mind the suggestion of the 
vivandiére about her as she set the table 
and spread upon it the simple fare. To 
and from the fireplace she was followed 
by two or three of the younger dogs, 
their callowness expressed in their lack 
of manners and perfervid interest in the 
approaching meal. This induced their 
brief journeys back and forth, albeit em- 
barrassed by their physical conformation, 
short turns on four legs not being appar- 
ently the easy thing it would seem from 
so much youthful suppleness. The dig 
nity of the elder hounds did not suffer 
them to move, but they looked on from 
erect postures about the hearth with glis- 
tening eyes and slobbering jaws. 

Ever and anon the deep blue eyes of 
Millicent were lifted to the outer gloom, 
as if she took note of its sinister aspect. 
She showed scant interest in the stranger, 
whose gaze seldom left her as he sat be- 
side the fire. He was a handsome man, 
his face and figure fully revealed in the 
firelight, and it might have been that he 
felt a certain pique, an unaccustomed 
slight, in that his presence was so indif- 
ferent an element in the estimation of 
any young and comely specimen of the 
feminine sex. Certainly he had rarely 
encountered such absolute preoccupation 
as her smiling far-away look betokened 
as she went back and forth with her 
young canine friends at her heels, or 
stood at the table deftly slicing the salt- 
rising bread, the dogs poised skilfully 
upon their hind legs to better view the 
appetizing performance; whenever she 
turned her face toward them they laid 
their heads languishingly askew, as if to 
remind her that supper could not be more 
fitly bestowed than on them. One, to 
steady himself, placed unobserved his 
fore paw on the edge of the table, his 
well-padded toes leaving a vague imprint 
as of fingers upon the coarse white cloth; 
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THE 


PHANTOMS 


hut John Dundas was a sportsman, and 
uld the better relax a too exacting nice- 
ty where so pleasant-featured and affab!« 
. beggar was concerned. He forgot the 
turmoils of his own troubles as he gazed 
at Millicent, the dreary aspect of the soli- 
tudes without, the exile from his accus- 
tomed sphere of culture and comfort, the 
poverty and coarseness of her surroumc. 
‘nes. He was once more sorry that he 
had declined a longer lease of Roxby’s 
hospitality, and it was in his mind to re- 
consider when it should be again prof- 
fered. Her attitude, her gesture, her 
face, her environment, all appealed to his 
of beauty, his interest, his curi- 
, as little ever had done heretofore. 
Slice after the firm fragrant 
wead was deftly cut and laid on the 
‘plate, as again and again she lifted her 
eyes with a look that might seem to ex- 
pect to rest on summer in the full flush 
of a June noontide without, rather than 
on the wan wintry night sky and the plun- 
dered quaking woods, while the robber 
wind sped on his raids hither and thither 
so swiftly that none might follow, so 
stealthily that none might hinder. A 
sudden radiance broke upon her face, a 
sudden shadow fell on the firelit floor, 
and there was entering at the doorway a 
tall, lithe young mountaineer, whose first 
glance, animated with a responsive bright- 
ness, was for the girl, but whose punctil- 
greeting was addressed to the old 
woman, ; 
‘Howdy, Mis’ Roxby—howdy? 
yer 
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sense 
OSILYV 


slice of 


ious 


Air 
rheumatics mendin’ enny?” he de- 
manded, with the condolent suavity of the 
would-be son-in-law, or grandson-in-law, 
as the case may be. And he hung witha 
transfixed interest upon her reply, prolix 
and diseursive according to the wont of 
those who cultivate ‘‘rheumatics,” as if 
each separate twinge racked his own sym- 
pathetic and filial sensibilities. Not until 
the tale was ended did he set his gun 
against the wall and advance to the seat 
which Roxby had indicated with the end 
of the stick he was whittling. He observed 
the stranger with only slight interest, till 
Dundas drew up his chair opposite at the 
table. There the light from the tallow 
dip, guttering in the centre, fell upon his 
handsome face and eyes, his carefully 
tended beard and hair, his immaculate 
culfs and delicate hand, the seal-ring on 
his taper finger. 

* Like a gal, by gum!” thought Emory 
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Keenan. ‘ Rings on his fingers—yit six 


feet high!” 

He looked at his elders, marvelling that 
they so hospitably repressed the disgust 
which this effeminate adornment must 
occasion, forgetting that it was possible 
that they did not even observe it. In the 
gala-days of the old hotel, before the war, 
they had seen much ‘‘finicking finery” 
in garb and equipage and habits affected 
by the jeunesse dorée which frequented the 
place in those halcyon times, and were 
accustomed to such details. It might be 
that they and Millicent approved such 
flimsy daintiness. He began to fume in- 
wardly with a sense of inferiority in her 


estimation. One of his fingers had been 
frosted last winter, and with the first 


twinge of cold weather it was beginning 
to look very red and sad and clumsy, as 
if it had just remembered its ancient woe; 
he glanced from it once more at the delli- 
cate ringed hand of the stranger. 

Dundas was looking up with a slow, 
deferential, decorous smile that neverthe- 
less lightened and transfigured his ex- 
pression. It seemed somehow com muni- 
cated to Millicent’s face as she looked down 
at him from beneath her white eyelids 
and long-fringed dark lashes, for she was 
standing beside him, handing him the 
plate of bread. Then, still smiling, she 
passed noiseless!y on to the others. 

Emory was indeed clumsy, for he had 
stretched his hand downward to offer a 
morsel to a friend of his under the table 
—he was on terms of exceeding amity 
with the four-footed members of the 
household —and in his absorption not 
withdrawing it as swiftly as one accus- 
tomed to canine manners should do, he 
had his frosted finger well mumbled be- 
fore he could, as it were, repossess him- 
self of it. 

‘*T wonder what they charge fur iron 
over yander at the settlemint, Em’ry ?” ob- 
served Sim Roxby presently. 

** Dun‘no’ sir,” responded Emory,glum- 
ly, his sombre black eyes full of smoul- 
dering fire—‘‘hevin’ no call ter know, 
ez I ain’t no blacksmith.” 

‘*T war jes wonderin’ ef tenpenny nails 
didn’t cost toler’ble high ez reg’lar feed,” 
observed Roxby, gravely. 

But his mother laughed out with a 
gleeful cracked treble, always a ready se- 
quence of her son’s rustic sallies. ‘‘ He 
got ye that time, Em'ry,” she cried. 

A foreed smile crossed Emory’s face. 
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He tossed back his tangled dark hair with 
a gasp that was like the snort of an un- 
ruly horse submitting to the inevitable, 
but with restive projects in his brain. ‘I 
let the dog hyar ketch my finger whilst 
feedin’ him,” he said. His plausible ex- 
cuse for the tenpenny expression was 
complete; but he added, his darker mood 
recurring instantly, ‘‘ An’, Mis’ Roxby, I 
lev put a stop ter them ez hev tuk ter 
callin’ me Em'ly, I hev.” 

The old woman looked up, her small 
wrinkled mouth round and amazed. ‘J 
never called ye Emily,” she declared. 

Swift repentance seized him. 

‘** Naw, ’m,” he said, with hurried acqui- 
escence. ‘‘I ‘lowed ye did.” 

‘I didn’t,” said the old woman. ‘ But 
ef I war ter find it toothsome ter call ye 
‘Emily,’ I dun’no’ how ye air goin’ ter 
pervent it. Ye can’t go gunnin’ fur me, 
like ye done fur the men at the mill, fur 
callin’ ye ‘Em'ly.’” 

‘** Law, Mis’ Roxby!” he could only ex- 
claim, in his horror and contrition at this 
picture he had thus conjured up. ‘‘ Ye 
air welcome ter call me ennything ye air 
a mind ter,” he protested. 

And then he gasped once more. The 
eyes of the guest, contemptuous, amused, 
seving through him, were fixed upon him. 
And he himself had furnished the lily- 
handed stranger with the information that 
he had been stigmatized ‘‘ Em’ly.” in the 
banter of lis associates, until he had taken 
up arms, as it were, to repress this con- 
tempt. 

‘‘It takes powerful little ter put ye 
down, Em'ry,” said Roxby, with rallying 
laughter. ‘‘ Mam hev sent ye skedaddlin’ 
in no time at all. I don’t b'lieve the Lord 
made woman outn the man’s rib. He 
made her outn the man’s backbone; fur 
the man ‘ain't hed none ter speak of sence.” 

Millicent, with alow gurgle of laughter, 
sat down beside Emory at the table, and 
fixed her eyes, softly lighted with mirth, 
upon him. The others too had laughed, 
the stranger with a flattering intonation, 
but young Keenan looked at her with a 
dumb appealing humility that did not al- 
together fail of its effect, for she busied 
herself to help his plate with an air of 
proprietorship as if he were a child, and 
returned it with a smile very radiant and 
sufficient at close range. She then ad- 
dressed herself to her own meal. The 
younger dogs under the table ceased to beg, 
and gambolled and gnawed and tugged 


at her stout little shoes, the sound of 
their callow mirthful growls rising occa 
sionally above the talk. Sometimes sle 
rose again to wait on the table, when the, 
came leaping out after her, jumping and 
catching at her skirts, now and then cast 
ing themselves on the ground prone before 
her feet, and rolling over and over in the 
sheer joy of existence. 

The stranger took little part in the talk 
at the table. Never a question was asked 
him as to his mission in the mountains 
or the length of his stay, his vocation. o 
his home. That extreme courtesy of the 
mountaineers, exemplified in their singu 
lar abstinence from any expressions of 
curiosity, accepted such account of him 
self as he had volunteered, and asked for 
no more. In the face of this standard o! 
manners any inquisitiveness on his part 
such as might have elicited points of in 
terest for his merely momentary enter 
tainment, was tabooed. Nevertheless. si 
lent though he was for the most part, th: 
relish with which he listened, his h«|f-coy 
ert interest in the girl, his quick observa 
tion of the others, the sudden very appa 
ent enlivening of his moral atmospliere 
betokened that his quarters were not dis 
pleasing to him. It seemed only a sho 
time before the meal was ended an 
the circle all, save Millicent, with pipes 
alight before the fire again. The dogs 
well fed, had ranged themselves on the 
glowing hearth, lying prone on the lot 
stones; one old hound, however, who con 
served the air of listening to the conve: 
sation, sat upright and nodded from time 
to time, now and again losing his balanc 
and tipping forward in a truly huma: 
fashion, then gazing round on the circ) 
with an open luminous eye, as who should 
say he had not slept. 

It was all very cheerful within, but 
outside the wind still blared mournfully 
Once more Dundas regretted that he had 
declined the invitation to remain, and .i 
was with a somewhat tentative intentio 
that he made a motion to return to th 
hotel. But his host seemed to regard his 
resolution as final, and rose with a 1 
gret, not an insistence. The two won 
stared in silent amazement at the mer 
idea of his camping out, as it were, in 
old hotel. The ascendency of male go 
ernment here, notwithstanding Roxby > 
assertion that Eve was made of Adams 
backbone, was very apparent in tl 
silent acquiescence and the alacrity wil! 
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vhich they began to collect various ar 
ticles, according to his directions, to make 
the stranger's stay more comfortable. 

‘Em’ry kin go along an’ holp,” he 
said, heartlessly; for poor Emory’s joy in 
perceiving that the guest was not a fix- 

ire, and that his presence was not to 
an embargo on any word between 
himself and Millicent during the entire 
evening, Was pitiably manifest. But the 
not without its com- 
forts, since Dundas was to go too. Hence 
he was not poor company when once in 

e saddle, and was civil to a degree of 

ich his former dismayed surliness had 
civen no promise, 

Night had become a definite element. 
The twilight had fled. Above their heads 
as they galloped througli the dank woods 
the bare boughs of the trees clashed to- 
cether—so high above their heads that to 

town man, unaccustomed to these 
creat growths, the sound seemed not of 
the vicinage, but unfamiliar, uneanny, 
and more than once he checked his horse 
to listen. As they approached the verge 
and overlooked the valley and beheld the 
vy, the sense of the predominance of 
darkness was redoubled. The mountains 
gloomed against the clearer spaces, but a 
cloud, deep gray with curling white edges, 
was coming up, from the west, with an 
invisible convoy of vague films, beneath 
hich the stars, glimmerfng white points, 
disappeared one by one. The swift mo- 
tion of this aerial fleet sailing with the 
wind might be inferred from the seem- 
ingly hurried pace of the moon making 
hard for the west. Still bright was the 
illumined segment, but despite its glitter 
the shadowy sphere of the full disk was 
distinetly visible, its dusky field spangled 
with myriads of minute golden points. 
Down, down it took its way in haste—in 
disordered fright, it seemed, as if it had no 
heart to witness the storm which the wind 
and the clouds foreboded—to fairer skies 
somewhere behind those western moun- 
tains. Soon even its vague light would 
encroach no more upon the darkness. 
The great hotel would be invisible, an- 
nihilated as it were in the gloom, and 
not even thus dimly exist, glimmering, 
alone, forlorn, so incongruous to the wil- 
derness that it seemed even now some 


situation was still 


SK 


mere figment of the brain, as the two 
horsemen came with a freshened burst-of 
speed along the deserted avenue and rein- 


ed up beside a small gate at the side. 
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‘**No use ter ride all the way around,” 
observed Emory Keenan. ** Mought jes 
ez well ‘light an’ hitch hyar.” 

The moon gave him the escort of a great 
grotesque shadow as he threw himself from 
his horse and passed the reins over a de- 
crepit hitching-post near at hand. Then 
he essayed the latch of the small gate. 
He glanced up at Dundas, the moonlight 
in his dark eyes, with a smile as it resist- 
ed his strength. 

He was a fairly good-looking fellow 
when rid of the self-consciousness of 
jealousy. His eyés, mouth, chin, and 
nose, acquired from reliable and recogniz- 
able sources, were good features, and stat- 
uesque in their immobility beneath the 
drooping curves of his broad soft hat. 
He was tall, with the slenderness of youth, 
despite his evident weight and strength. 
He was long- waisted and lithe and 
small of girth, with broad square shoul- 
ders, whose play of muscles as he strove 
with the gate was not altogether conceal- 
ed by the butternut jeans coat belted in 
with his pistols by a broad leather belt. 
His boots reached high on his long legs, 
and jingled with a pair of huge cavalry 
spurs. His stalwart strength seemed as 
if it must break the obdurate gate rather 
than open it, but finally, with a rasping 
creak, dismally loud in the silence, it 
swung slowly back. 

The young mountaineer stood silently 
gazing at the red rust on the hinges. 
‘* How long sence this gate must hey been 
opened afore?” he said, again looking up 
at Dundas with a smile. 

Somehow the words struck a chill to 
the stranger’s heart. The sense of the 
loneliness of the place, of isolation, filled 
him with a sort ofawe. The night-bound 
wilderness itself was not more daunting 
than these solitary tiers of piazzas, these 
vacant series of rooms and corridors, all 
instinct with vanished human presence, 
all alert with echoes of human voices. A 
step, a laugh, a rustle of garments—he 
could have sworn he heard them at any 
open doorway as he followed his guide 
along the dim moonlit veranda, with its 
pillars duplicated at regular intervals by 
the shadows on the floor. How their tread 
echoed down these lonely ways! From 
the opposite side of the house he heard 

Keenan’s spurs jangling, his soldieriy 
stride sounding back as if their entrance 
had roused a barracks. He winced once 
to see his own shadow with its stealthier 
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movement. It seemed painfully furtive. 
For the first time during the evening his 
jaded mind, that had instinctively sought 
the solace of contemplating trifles, revert- 
ed to its own tormented processes. ‘‘ Am 
I not hiding?” he said to himself, in a sort 
of sareastic pity of his plight. 

The idea seemed never to enter the 
mind of the transparent Keenan. He 
laughed out gayly as they turned into the 
weed-grown quadrangle, and the red fox 
that Dundas had earlier observed slipped 
past him with affrighted speed and dashed 
amongst the shadows of the overgrown 
shrubbery of the old lawn without. Again 
and again the sound rang back from wall 
to wall, first with the jollity of seeming 
imitation, then with an appalled effect 
sinking to silence, and suddenly rising 
again in a grewsome staccato that sug- 
gested some terrible unearthly laughter, 
and bore but scant resemblance to the 
hearty mirth which had evoked it. Kee- 
nan paused and looked back with friendly 
gleaming eves. ‘‘Oughter been a leetle 
handier with these hyar consarns,” he 
said, touching the pistols in his belt. 

It vaguely occurred to Dundas that the 
young man went strangely heavily armed 
for an evening visit at a neighbor's house. 
But it was a lawless country and lawless 
times, and the sub-current of suggestion 
did not definitely fix itself in his mind 
until he remembered it later. ~He was 
looking into each vacant open doorway, 
seeing the still moonlight starkly white 
upon the floor; the cobwebbed and broken 
window-panes, through which a section 
of leafless trees beyond was visible; bits 
of furniture here and there, broken by the 
vandalism of the guerillas. Now and 
then a scurrying movement told of a 
gopher, hiding too, and on one mantel- 
piece, the black fireplace yawning below, 
sat a tiny tawny-tinted owl, whose mo- 
tionless beadlike eyes met his with a 
stare of stolid surprise. After he had 
passed, its sudden ill-omened cry set the 
silence to shuddering. 

Keenan, leading the way, paused in 
displeasure. ‘‘I wisht I hed viewed that 
critter,” he said, glumly. ‘‘Id hev pur- 


_ vented that sereechin’ ter call the devil, 


sure. It's jes a certain sign o’ death.” 
He was about to turn, to wreak his ven- 
geance, perchance. But the bird, suffi- 
ciently fortunate itself, whatever woe it 
presaged for others, suddenly took its 
awkward flight through sheen and shadow 


across the quadrangle, and when they 
heard its cry again it came from som, 
remote section of the building, with 
doleful echo as a refrain. 

The circumstance was soon forgotten 
by Keenan. He seemed a happy, mer 
curial, lucid nature, and he began present 
ly to dwell with interest on the availa 
bility of the old music-stand in the centr 
of the square as a manger. ‘* Hyar 
he said, striking the rotten old structur 
with a heavy hand, which sent a quive: 
and thrill through all the timbers 
**hyar’s whar the guerillas always hitch 
ed thar beastises. Thar feed an’ for 
age war piled up thar on the fiddlers 
seats. Ye can’t do no better’n ter pat 
tern arter them, till ye git ready ter hey 
fiddlers an’ sech a-sawin’ away in hiya: 
agin.” 

And he sauntered away from the little 
pavilion, followed by Dundas, who had 
not accepted his suggestion of a room on 
the first floor as being less liable to leak 
age, but who finally made choice of an 
inner apartment in the second story. He 
looked hard at Keenan, who stood in the 
doorway surveying the selection. The 
room opened into a cross hall which 
gave upon a broad piazza that was lat 
ticed; tiny squares of moonlight were all 
sharply drawn on the floor, and, seen 
through a vista of gray shadow, seemed 
truly of a gilded lustre. From tie win 
dows of this room on a court-yard no 
light could be visicle to any passer-by 
without. Another door gave on an in 
ner gallery, and through its floor a stair 
case came up from the quadrangle close 
to the threshold. He wondered if any 
of these features were of possible signiti 
ance in Keenan’sestimation. The young 
mountaineer turned suddenly,and snatch 
ing up a handful of slats broken from tli 
shutters, remarked, 

‘** Let's see how the chimbly draws 
that’s the main pint.” 

There was no defect in the chimney’s 
constitution. It drew admirably, and 
with the white and red flames danci: 
in the fireplace, two or three chairs, mov 
or less disabled, a table,and an upho 
stered lounge gathered at random f' 
the rooms at hand, the possibility of »: 
journing comfortably for a few days 10 
the deserted hostelry seemed amply as 
sured, 

Once more Dundas gazed fixedly at the 
face of the young mountaineer, who st!!! 
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bent on one knee on the hearth, watching 

with smiling eyes the triumplis of lis fire- 
making. 1t seemed to him afterward that 
his judgment was strangely at fault; he 
perceived naught of import in the shallow 
brightness of the young man’s eyes, like 
the polished surface of jet; in the insta- 
jility of his jeulousy, his anger; in his 
haphazard, mercurial temperauient. Once 
he might have noted how flat were the 
spaces beneath the eyes, how few were 
the lines that defined the lid, the socket, 
the curve of the cheek-bone, the bridge of 
the nose, and how expressionless. It was 
doubtless the warmth and glow of the 
fire, the clinging desire of companionship, 
the earnest determination to be content, 
pathetic in one with but little reason for 
optimism, that caused him to ignore the 
vacillating glaneing moods that succes- 
sively swayed Keenan, strong while they 
lasted, but with scanty augury because of 
their evanescence. He was like some 
newly discovered property in physics of 
intried potentialities, of which nothing is 
ascertained but its uncertainties. 

And yet he seemed to Dundas a simple 
country fellow, good-natured in the main, 
suspicious, and helpful. So, giving a 
long sigh of relief and fatigue, Dundas 
sank down in one of the large arm-chairs 
that had onee done duty for the summer 
loungers on the piazza. 

Tn the light of the fire Emory wa3 once 
more looking at him. A certain air of 
distinction, a grace and ease of move- 
ment, an indescribable quality of bearing 
which he eould not discriminate, yet 
which he instinetively recognized as su- 
perior, offended him in some sort. He 
noticed again the ring on the stranger's 
haud as he drew off his glove. Gloves! 
Emory Keenan would as soon have 
thought of wearing a petticoat. Once 
more the fear that these effeminate graces 
found favor in Millicent’s estimation 
smote upon his heart. It made the sur- 
face of his opaque eyes glisten as Dundas 
rose and took up a pipe and tobacco-pouch 
which he had laid on the mantel-piece, his 
full height and fine figure shown in the 

" changed posture. 

“Ez tall ez me,ef not taller, an’, by 
gum! a good thirty pound heavier,” 
Emory reflected, with a growing dismay 
that he had not those stalwart claims to 
precedence in height and weiglit as an off- 
set to the smoother fascinations of the 
Stranger’s polish. 
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He had risen hastily to his feet. He 

would not linger to smoke fraternally 
over the fire, and thus cement friendly 
relations, 

‘I guided him hyar, like old Sim Rox- 
by axed me ter do, an’ that’s all. I ain't 
keerin’ ef I never lay eyes on him again.” 

‘**Going?” said Dundas, pleasantly, no- 
ticing the motion. ‘* You'll look in again, 
won't you?” 

** Waunst in a while, I reckon,” drawled 
Keenan, a trifle thrown off his balance by 
this courtesy. 

He paused at the door, looking back 
over his shoulder for a moment at the il- 
lumined room, then stepped out into the 
night, leaving the tenant of the lonely old 
house filling his pipe by the fire. 

His tread rang along the deserted pi- 
azza, and sudden echoes came tramping 
down the vacant halls as if many a deni- 
zen of the once populous place was once 
more astir within its walls. Lone after 
Dundas had heard him spring from the 
lower veranda to the ground, and the 
rusty gate clang behind him, vague foot- 
falls were audible far away, and were still 
again, and once more a pattering tread in 
some gaunt and empty apartment near at 
hand, faint and fainter yet, till he hardly 
knew were it the reverberations of sound 
or fancy that held his senses in thrall. 

And when all was still and silent at 
last he felt less solitary than when these 
elusive tokens of human presence were 
astir. 

Late, late he sat over the dwindling 
embers. His mind, no longer diverted 
by the events of the day, recurred with 
melancholy persistence to a theme which 
even they, although fraught with novel- 
ty and presage of danger, had not alto- 
gether crowded out. And as the sense 
of peril dulled, the craft of sophistry grew 
clumsy. Remorse laid hold upon him 
in these dim watches of the night. Self- 
reproach had found him out here, de- 
fenceless so far from the specious wiles 
and ways of men. All tlie line of prov- 

cations seemed slight, seemed naught, 
as he reviewed them and balanced them 
against a human life. True, it was not 
in some mad quarrel that his skill had 
taken it and had served to keep his own 
—a duel, a fair fiyht, strictly regular ac- 
cording to the code of *‘ honorable men” 
for ages past—and he argued that it was 
doubtless but the morbid sense of the wild 
fastnesses without, the illimitable vast- 
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ness of the black night, the unutterable 
indurability of nature to the influences 
of civilization, which made it taste like 


murder. He had brought away even 
from the scene of action, to which he had 
gone with decorous deliberation — his 


worldly affairs arranged for the possibil- 
ity of death, his will made, his volition 
surrendered, and his sacred honor in the 
hands of his seconds—a humiliating rec- 
olleetion of the sudden revulsion of the 
aspect of all things: the criminal sense of 
haste with which he was hurried away 
after that first straight shot; the agitation, 
nay, the fright, of his seconds; their eager- 
ness to be swiftly rid of him, their insist- 
ence that he should go away for a time, 
get out of the country, out of the embar- 
rassing purview of the law, which was 
prone to regard the matter much in the 
same light as he himself saw it now, 
and which had an ugly trick of calling 
things by their right names in the sin- 
cere phraseology of an indictment. And 
thus it was that he was here, remote from 
all the usual lines of flight, with his af- 
fectation of being a possible purchaser 
for the old hotel, far from the railroad, 
the telegraph, even the postal service. 
Some time—soon, indeed, it might be, 
when the first flush of excitement and in- 
dignation should be overpast, and the 
law, like a barking dog that will not bite, 
should have noisily exhausted the gamut 
of its devoirs—he would go back and live 
according to his habit in his wonted place, 
as did other men whom he had known 
to be ‘‘ called out,” and who had survived 
their opponents. Meantime he heard the 
ash crumble; he saw the lighted room 
wane from glancing yellow to a dull 
steady red, and so to dusky brown; he 
marked the wind rise, and die away, and 
come again, banging the doors of the 
empty rooms, and setting timbers all 
strangely to creaking as under sudden 
trampling feet; then lift into the air with 
a rustling sound like the stir of garments 
and the flutter of wings, calling out 
weirdly in the great voids of the upper 
atmosphere. 

He had welcomed the sense of fatigue 
earlier in the evening, for it promised 
sleep. Now it had slipped away from 
him. He was strong and young, and the 
burning sensation that the frosty air had 
left on his face was the only token of the 
long journey. It seemed as if he would 
never sleep again as he lay on the lounge 


watching the gray ash gradually over 
grow the embers, till presently ‘only 
vague dull glow gave intimation of the 
position of the hearth in the room. A, 
then, bereft of this dim sense of compa: 
ionship, he stared wide-eyed in the dark 
ness, feeling the only creature alive and 
awake in all the world. No; the fox was 
suddenly barking within the quadrang!e 
—a strangely wild and alien tone. And 
presently he heard the animal trot past 
his door on the piazza, the cushioned foot- 
falls like those of a swift dog. He thoueht 
with a certain anxiety of the tawny tiny 
owl that had sat like a stuffed ornament 
on the mantel-piece of a neighboring 
room, and he listened with a quaking 
vicarious presentiment of woe for the 
sounds of capture and despair. He was 
sensible of waiting and hoping for the 
fox’s bootless return, when he suddenly 
lost consciousness. 
How long he slept he did not know, 
but it seemed only a momentary respite 
from the torture of consciousness, wlien, 
still in the darkness, a thousand tremu- 
lous penetrating sounds were astir, and 
with a great start he recognized the rain 
on the roof. It was coming down in 
steady torrents that made the house rock 
before the tumult of his plunging heart 
was still, and he was longing again for 
the forgetfulness of sleep. In vain. The 
hours dragged by; the windows slowly, 
slowly defined their dull gray squares 
against the dull gray day dawning with 
out. The walls that had been left with 
only the first dark coat of plaster, await 
ing another season for the final decora- 
tion, showed their drapings of cobweb, 
and the names and pencilled scribblings 
with which the fancy of transient bush 
whackers had chosen to deface them. 
The locust-trees within the quadrangle 
drearily tossed their branches to and fro 
in the wind, the bark very black and dis- 
tinct against the persistent gray lines of 
rain and the white walls of the galleric« 
buildings opposite: the gutters were flush, 
roaring along like miniature torrents ; 
nowhere was the fox or the owl to be 
seen. Somehow their presence would 
have been a relief—the sight of any liv 
ing thing reassuring. As he walked 
slowly along the deserted piazzas, in turn- 
ing sudden corners, again and again lhe 
paused, expecting that something, some 
one, was approaching to meet him, When 
at last he mounted his horse, who had 














THE 





neighed gleefully to see him, and rode 
away through the avenue and along the 
empty ways amongst the untenanted 
summer cottages, all the drearier and 
more forlorn because of the rain, he felt 
as if he had left an aberration, some hide- 
ous dream, behind, instead of the stark 
reality of the gaunt and vacant and di- 
apidated old house. 

The transition to the glow and cheer 
of Sim Roxby’s fireside was like a rescue, 

restoration. The smiling welcome in 
the women’s eyes, their soft drawling 
voices, With mellifluous intonations that 


oO 


ve a value to each commonplace sim- 
ple word, braced his nerves like a tonic. 
It might have been only the contrast with 
the recollections of the night, with the 
prospect visible through the open door— 
the serried lines of rain dropping aslant 
from the gray sky and elusively outlined 
against the dark masses of leafless woods 
that eneireled the clearing; the door- 
yard half submerged with puddles of a 
clay -brown tint, embossed always with 
myriads of protruding drops of rain; for 
however they melted away the down- 


pour renewed them, and to the eye they 
were Stationary, albeit pervaded with a 
continual tremor—but somehow he was 
cognizant of a certain coddling tender- 


ness in the old woman’s manner that 
might have been relished by a_ petted 
child, an unaffected friendliness in the 
girl's elear eyes. They made him sit 
close to the great wood fire; the blue and 
yellow flames gushed out from the piles 
of hickory logs, and the bed of coals 
gleamed at red and white heat beneath. 
They took his hat to carefully dry it, and 
they spread out his cloak on two chairs 
at one side of the room, where it dismally 
dripped. When he ventured to sneeze, 
Mrs. Roxby compounded and adminis- 
tered a ‘‘yerb tea,” a sovereign remedy 
against colds, which he tasted on compul- 
sion and in great doubt, and swallowed 
with alaerity and confidence, finding its 
basis the easily recognizable ‘‘ toddy.” 
He had little knowledge how white and 
troubled his face had looked as he came 
in from the gray day, how strongly 
marked were those lines of sharp mental 
distress, how piteously apparent was his 
mute appeal for sympathy and comfort. 
‘Mill’eent,” said the old woman in the 
shed-room, as they washed and wiped the 
dishes after the cozy breakfast of venison 
and corn-dodgers and honey and milk, 
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‘that thar man hev run agin the law, 
sure’s ye air born.” 

Millicent turned her reflective fair face, 
that seemed whiter and more delicate in 
the damp dark day, and looked doubtfully 
out over the fields, where the water ran in 
steely lines in the furrows. 

‘* Mus’ hev been by accident or suthin’, 
He ain’t no hardened sinner.” 

‘*Shucks!” the old woman commented 
upon her reluctant acquiescence. ‘I ain't 
keerin’ for the law! ‘“Tain’t none o’ my 
job. The tomfool men make an’ break 
it. Ennybody ez hev seen this war air 
obleeged to take note o’ the wickedness 
o’ men in gineral. This hyar man air a 
sorter pitiful sinner, an’ he hev got a look 
in his eyes that plumb teches my heart. 
I ‘ain't got no call ter know nuthin’ "bout 
the law, bein’ a*oman an’ naterally ig- 
norunt. I dun’‘no’ ez he hev run agin it.” 

‘** Mus’ hev been by accident,” said Mil- 
licent, dreamily, still gazing over the sod- 
den fields. 

The suspicion did nothing to diminish 
his comfort or their cordiality. The morn- 
ing dragged by without change in the 
outer aspects. The noontide dinner came 
and went without Roxby’s return, for the 
report of the washing away of a bridge 
some miles distant down the river had 
early called him out to the scene of the 
disaster, to verify in his own interests the 
rumor, since he had expected to haul his 
wheat to the settlement the ensuing day. 
The afternoon found the desultory talk 

still in progress about the fire, the old 
woman alternately carding cotton and 
nodding in her chair in the corner; the 
dogs eying the stranger, listening much 
of the time with the air of children taking 
instruction, only occasionally wandering 
out of doors, the floor here and there 
bearing the damp imprint of their feet; 
and Millicent on her knees in the other 
corner, the firelight on her bright hair, 
her delicate cheek, her quickly glancing 
eyes, as she deftly moulded bullets. 

“Uncle Sim hed ter s’render his 
musket,” she explained, ‘‘an’ he ‘ain't 
got no ca’tridge-loadin’ gun lef’. So he 
makes out with his old muzzle-loadin’ 
rifle, an’ I moulds his bullets for him 
rainy days.” 

As she held up a moulded ball and 
dexterously clipped off the surplus lead, 
the gesture was so culinary in its delicacy 
that one of the dogs in front of the fire 
extended his head, making a long reck, 
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with a tentative sniff and a glistening 
gluttonous eye. 

‘*Ef I swallered enny mo’ lead, I 
wouldn’t take it hot, Towse,” she said, 
holding out the bullet for canine inspec- 
tion. ‘‘’Tain’t healthy!” 

But the dog, perceiving the nature of 
the commodity, drew back with a look of 
deep reproach, rose precipitately, and with 
a drooping tail went out skulkingly into 
the wet gray day. 

‘*Towse can’t abide a bullet,” she ob- 
served, ‘‘nor nuthin’ *bouta gun. He got 
shot wunst a-huntin’, an’ he never furgot 
it. Jes show him a gun an’ he ain't no- 
whar ter be seen—like he war cotch up 
in the clouds.” 

‘*Good watch-dog, I suppose,” suggest- 
ed Dundas, striving to enter into the spirit 
of her talk. 

‘*Naw; too spilt for a gyard-dog — 
granny coddled him so whenst he got 
shot. He's jes vally’ble fur his conversa- 
tion, I reckon,” she continued, with a 
smile in her eyes. ‘‘I dun’no’ what else, 
but he is toler’ble good company.” 

The other dogs pressed about her, the 
heads of the great hounds as high as her 
own as she sat amongst them on the 
floor. With bright eyes and knitted 
brows they followed the motions of pour- 
ing in the melted metal, the lifting of the 
bullets from the mould, the clipping off 
of the surplus lead, and the flash of the 
keen knife. 

Outside the sad light waned; the wind 
sighed and sighed; the dreary rain fell; 
the trees clashed their boughs dolorously 
together, and their turbulence deadened 
the sound of galloping horses. As Dun- 
das sat and gazed at the girl’s intent 
head, with its fleecy tendrils and its mas- 
sive coil, the great hounds beside her, 
all emblazoned by the firelight upon the 
brown wall near by, with the vast fire- 
place at hand, the whole less like reality 
than some artist’s pictured fancy, he 
knew naught of a sudden entrance, until 
she moved, breaking the spell, and looked 
up to meet the displeasure in Roxby’s 
eyes and the dark scowl on Emory Kee- 
nau’s face, 


That night the wind shifted to the 
north. Morning found the chilled world 


still, ice where the water had lodged, 
all the trees encased in glittering garb 
that followed the symmetry alike of 
every bough and the tiniest twig, and 


made splendid the splintered remnants 
of the lightning-riven. The fields were 
laced across from furrow to furrow. j), 
which the frozen water still stood gleam 
ing with white arabesques which had 
known an humbler identity as stubble 
and crab-grass; the sky was slate-colored. 
and from its sad tint this white splendor 
gained added values of contrast. When 
the sun should shine abroad much of the 
effect would be lost in the too dazzling 
glister; but the sun did not shine. 

All day the gray mood held unchanged. 
Night was imperceptibly sifting down 
upon all this whiteness, that seemed as 
if it would not be obscured, as if it held 
within itself some property of luminosity, 
when Millicent, a white apron tied over 
her golden head, improvising a hood, its 
superfluous fulness gathered in many 
folds and pleats around her neck, fichu 
wise, stood beside the ice-draped fodder 
stack and essayed with half-numbed hands 
to insert a tallow dip into the socket of a 
lantern, all inerusted and clumsy with 
previous drippings. 

‘**T dun’no’ whether I be a-goin’ ter need 
this hyar consarn whilst milkin’ or no,” 
she observed, half to herself, half to Em- 
ory, who, chewing a straw, somewhat 
surlily had followed her out for a word 
apart. ‘‘ The dusk ’pears slow ter-night, 
but Spot’s mighty late comin’ home, an’ 
old Sue air fractious an’ contrairy-mind 
ed, an’ feels mighty anxious an’ oneasy 
*boutn her calf, that’s ez tall ez she is 
nowadays, an’ don’t keer no mo’ ‘bout 
her mammy ’n a half-grown human does. 
I tell her she oughtn’t ter be mad with 
me, but with the way she brung up ler 
chile, ez won’t notice her now.” 

She looked up with a laugh, her eyes 
and teeth gleaming; her golden hair still 
showed its color beneath the spotless 
whiteness of her voluminous head-gear, 
and the clear tints of her complexion 
seemed all the more delicate and fresh in 
the snowy pallor of the surroundings and 
the grayness of the evening. 

“T reckon I'd better take it along.” 
and once more she addressed herself to 
the effort to insert the dip into the lantern 

Emory hardly heard. His pulse was 
quick. His eye glittered. He breathed 
hard as, with both hands in his pockets, 
he came close to her. 

‘** Mill’cent,” he said, ‘‘I told ye the 
tother day ez ye thunk a heap too much 
o’ that thar stranger—” 





THE PHANTOMS OF 
‘““An’ I tole ye, bubby, that I didn’t 


think nuthin’ o’ nobody but you-uns,” 


she interrupted, with an effort to placate 


iis jealousy. The little jocularity which 
she affected dwindled and died before the 
steady glow of his gaze, and she falter- 
ngly looked at him, her unguided hands 
‘utilely fumbling with the lantern. 

‘*Ye can't fool me,” he stoutly assev- 
erated. ‘* Ye think mo’ o’ him ‘n o’ me, 
kase ye ‘low he air rich, an’ book-larned, 
an’ smooth-fingered, an’ finified ez a gal, 
an’ goin’ ter buy the hotel. I say, hotel! 
Now I'll tell ye what he is—I'll tell ye! 
He’s a criminal. He’s runnin’ from the 
He’s hidin’ in the old hotel that 
he’s purtendin’ ter buy.” 

She stared wide-eyed and pallid, breath- 
less and waiting. 

He interpreted her exp) 
denial. 


“its gospel sure,” 


law. 


sion as doubt, 
he cried. ‘‘ Fur 
this very evenin’ I met a gang o’ men an’ 
the sheriff's deputy down yander by the 
sulphur spring “bout sundown, an’ he 
‘lowed ez they war a-sarchin’ fur a crim- 
inal ez war skulkin’ round lhyarabout 
lately—ez they wanted a man fur hevin’ 
c'mitted murder.” 

‘But ye didn’t accuse him, surely; ye 
hed no right ter s‘picion him. Uncle 
Sim! Ohmy Lord! Ye surely wouldn't! 
Oh, Uncle Sim!” 

Her tremulous words broke into a qua- 
vering ery as she caught his arm convul- 
sively. for his face confirmed her fears. 
She thrust him wildly away, and started 
toward the house. 

“Ye needn't go tattlin’ on me,” he 
said, roughly pushing her aside. ‘Tl 
tell Mr. Roxby myself. I ain’t ‘shamed 
o what I done. I'll tell him. TI] tell 
him myself.” And animated with this 
intention to forestall her disclosure, his 
long strides bore him swiftly past and 
into the house. 

It seemed to him that he lingered there 
only a moment or two, for Roxby was not 
at the cabin, and he said nothing of the 
quarrel to the old woman. Already his 
heart had revolted against his treachery, 
and then there came to him the further 
reflection that he did not know enough 
to justify suspicion. Was not the stran- 
ger furnished with the fullest credentials 

a letter to Roxby from the Colonel? Per- 
haps he had allowed his jealousy to en- 
danger the man, to place him in jeopardy 
even of his life should he resist arrest. 

Vor. LXXXVIII.—No. 523.—9 
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Keenan tarried at the house merely long 
enough to devise a plausible excuse for 
his sudden excited entrance, and then took 
his way back to the barn-yard. 

It was vacant. The cows still stood 
lowing at the bars; the sheep cowered 
together in their shed; the great whitened 
cone of the fodder-stack gleamed icily in 
the purple air; beside it lay the lantern 
where Millicent had cast it aside. She 
He would not believe it till 
he had run to the barn, calling her name 
in the shadowy place, while the horse at 
his manger left his corn to look over the 
walls of his stall with inquisitive surprised 
eyes, luminous in the dusk. He searched 
the hen-house, where the fowls on their 
perches crowded close because of the chill 
of the evening. He even ran to the bars 
and looked down across the narrow ravine 
to which the clearing sloped. Beyond 
the chasmlike gorge he saw presently on 
the high ascent opposite foot-prints that 
had broken the light frostlike coating of 
ice on the dead leaves and moss—climbing 
foot-prints, swift, disordered. He looked 
back again at the lantern where she had 
flung it in her haste. Her mission was 
plain now. She had gone to warn Dun- 
das. She had taken a direct line through 
the woods. She hoped to forestall the 
deputy sheriff and his posse, following 
the circuitous mountain road. 

Keenan’s lip curled in triumph. His 
heart burned hot with scornful anger and 
contempt of the futility of her effort. 
‘** They're there afore she started !” he said, 
looking up at the aspects of the hour 
shown by the sky, and judging of the in- 
terval since the encounter by the spring. 
Through a rift in the gray cloud a star 
looked down with an icy scintillation and 
disappeared again. He heard a branch 
in the wooas snap beneath the weight of 
ice. A light sprang into the window of 
the cabin hard Ly, and came in a great 
gush of orange-tinted glow out into the 
snowy bleak wintry space. He suddenly 
leaped over the fence and ran like a deer 
through the woods. 

Millicent too had been swift. He had 
thought to overtake her before he emerged 
from the woods into the more open space 
where the hotel stood. In tiis quarter 
the cloud-break had been greater. Tow- 
ard the west a fading amber glow still 
lingered in long horizontal bars upon the 
opaque gray sky. The white mountains 
opposite were hung with purple shadows 
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borrowed from a glimpse of s aset some- and often she must needs step from joist 
where far away over the v of East to joist. Her face was pallid, troubled: 
Tennessee; one distant icy ange was and Dundas, who had been warned by 
drawn in elusive snowy 4 ions, rath- the tramp of horses and the tread of men, 
er than lines, agains. «+ ; r space of and who had descended the stairs and 
intense yet faint tint. 4 von, now lurked in the niche beneath, revolver in 
nearing the full, hung «: tie wooded hand, ready to slip away if he might under 


e crust of 
wintry as- 
i some open 


valley, and aided the ics 
snow to show its hieak, 
pect; a tiny spark glow 


door of an isolated home Over it alla 
mist was rising from the t, drawing its 


fleecy but opaque curtair Already it had 
climbed the mountain-s. » and advanced, 
windless, soundless, ov -ywhelming, anni- 
hilating all before and beneath it. The 
old hotel had disappeared, save that here 
and there a gaunt gable protruded and 
was withdrawn, showed once more, and 
once more was submerged. 

A horse’s head suddenly looking out of 
the enveloping mist close 
gave him the first intimaticn of the ar- 
rival, the secret silent we ving, of those 
whom he had directed hifver. That the 
saddles were empty he saw a moment 
later. The animals steod tuyvether in a 
row, hitched to th. raci No disturbance 
sounded from te sil vuilding. The 
event was in abeyai The fugitive in 
hiding was doubtless ease, unsuspect- 
ing, while the noiseless search of the 
officers for his quartey. was under way. 

With a thrill of xcitement Keenan 
crept stealthily through an open passage 
and into the old gvass- grown spaces of 


his shoulder 


the quadran, le N' at possessed the 
place, but the cloud seemed denser than 
the darkness. He ‘vas somehow sensible 


of its convolutiens as he stood against 


the wall and strained his eyes into the 
dusk. Suddenly it ."as penetrated by a 
milky-white glimyxer, a glimmer dupli- 
cated at equidistant points, each fading 
as its successor sprang into brilliance. 
The next moment he understood its sig- 
nificance. It had come from the blurred 
windows of the old ballroom. Millicent 
had lighted her candle as she searched for 
the fugitive’s quarters; she was passing 
down the length of the old house on the 
second story, and suddenly she emerged 
upon the gallery. She shielded the fee- 
ble flicker with her hand; her white- 
hooded head gleamed as with an aureola 
as the divergent rays rested on the opaque 
mist; and now she clutched the baluster 
and walked with tremulous care, for the 
flooring had rotted away here and there, 





cover of the mist, paused appalled, gazing 
as on an apparition—the sight so familiar 
to his senses, so strange to his experience. 
He saw in an abrupt shifting of the mist 
that there were other figures skulking in 
doorways, watching her progress. The 
next moment she leaned forward to cluteh 
the baluster, and the light of the candle 
fell full on Emory Keenan, lurking in the 
open passage below. 

A sudden sharp cry of “ Surrender!” 

The young mountaineer, confused, 
swiftly drew his weapon. Others were 
swifter still. A sharp report rang out 
into the chill crisp air, rousing all the af 
frigited echoes—a few faltering steps, a 
heavy fall, and for a long time Emory 
Keenan’s life-blood stained the floor of 
the promenade. Even when it had faded, 
curiosity-mongers came often and gazed 
at the spot with morbid interest, until, a 
decade later, an enterprising proprietor re 
moved the floor and altered the shape of 
that section of the building out of recog 
nition. 

The escape of Dundas was easily effect 
ed. The deputy sheriff, confronted with 
the problem of satisfactorily accounting 
for the death of a man who had commit 
ted no offence against public polity, was 
no longer formidable. His errand had 
been the arrest of a horse-thief, well 
known to him, and he had no interest in 
pursuing a fugitive, however obnoxious 
to the law, whose personal description 
was so different from that of the object 
of his search. 

Time restored to Dundas his former 
place in life and the esteem of his fellow 
citizens. His stay in the mountains was 
an episode which he will not often recall, 
but sometimes volition fails, and he mar 
vels at the strange fulfilment of the girl’s 
vision; he winces to think that her soli 
citude for his safety should have cost her 
her lover; he wonders whether she yet 
lives, and whether that tender troubled 
phantom, on nights hen the wind is still 
and the moon is low and the mists rise, 
again joins the strange, elusive, wofu! 
company crossing the quaking foot 
bridge. 














A Soldier uf Fortune. 


I. 
N the morning of 
the 7th of December, 
1670, the city of Lon- 
don and the court at White- 
hall were met, when they 





~i, awakened in the morning, 
+ See by a most exciting, a most 


sensational, piece of news. 
During the night that had just passed, 
the Duke of Ormond had been attacked 
in his coach almost at the very gates of 
Clarendon House, and had been rescued, 
by the merest chance in the world, in the 
mud and dirt of a kennel, from a shame- 
ful and ignoble death upon the gallows 
at Tyburn. 

About a year and a half later—the 
10th of May,1672—a still greater and still 
more vivid excitement ran like wildfire 
throughout the metropolis, and set the 
whole town in a blaze. A bold and bloody 
attempt had been made to rob the Tower 
of London of the crown jewels. It had 
failed, but it had failed only by a chance 
that was as one in a million. 

The leader and the contriver of both 
these attempts was a certain Irish mal- 
content Presbyterian, one Colonel Blood, 
sometimes known as Thomas Blood, 
Esq., of Sarney. 


‘**Dined at my Lord Treasurer's,” 
says Evelyn, ‘*‘ where dined Mons. 
de Grammont and several French 
noblemen, and one Blood, that im- 
pudent, bold fellow who had not 
long before attempted to steal the 
imperial crown itself out of the Tower. 
How he came to be pardoned, and even 
received in favor, not only after this, but 
several other exploits almost as daring 
both in Ireland and here, I could never 
come to understand. The man,” he adds, 
“has not only a daring, but a villanous, 
uumerciful look, a false countenance, and 
very well spoken and dangerously insin- 
lating.” 

This famous and often-quoted passage 
s, Strange to say, almost all that remains 

the actual portraiture of a man once 

otable among the notables of his day. 
‘he little else called authentic that has 
escended to us is obscure and generally 
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contradictory. Besides a mention in a 
few dry and now altogether unread his- 
tories, it comprises two or three curious 
pamphlets in the British Museum, a men- 
tion here and there in certain scandalous 
poems written by Rochester and other 
scandalous versifiers of the court of 
Charles II., and one or two of those rare 
and curious black-letter ballads of the pe- 
riod that have somehow escaped the waste- 
basket of Time, and have come fluttering 
down to us of the present age. These few 
brief mentions are, as was said, generally 
contradictory; but, such as they are, they 
are all that is left—a few frayed and tat- 
tered remnants of what was once the web 
of a real life history. 

It isnow almost impossible to rearrange 
these broken and tangled threads into any- 
thing like an actual semblance of the 
original pattern. After the best has been 
done, we can only see a faint and general 
outline—dim and faded—of a wild and 
adventurous life lived in that dark and 
shadowy time so long ago. In the be- 
ginning we see a shadowy image of the 
hero as one Thomas Blood, Esquire, of 
Sarney, enjoying a considerable rental 
from an Trish estate of some value. Next 





he appears—faint, dim, obscure—fighting 
in the Crom wellian wars, though whether 
upon the side of the King or Parliament 
it is now next to impossible to say. Then 
we see him at the time of the Restoration 
(still faintly outlined), desperately poor 
and needy, petitioning the Irish Court of 
Claims—and petitioning in vain—for the 
restoration of his estates, which had some- 
how become sequestered during the late 
war. 

Then, for a little space, the threads of 
his life run into the stronger woof of real 
history, and we see a clearer picture of 
him leagued with the Irish Presbyterians 
and malcontent sectaries in a rather fa- 
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mous, but desperate and fruitless, attempt 
to abduct the Duke of Ormond, then the 
Lord Lieutenant, from Dublin Castle. 

Then again the threads run astray from 
more lasting history, and for a while they 
become again more tangled, obscure, and 
faded even than at first. A faint image 
of him is seen lurking, a fugitive, among 
the Irish mountains—now sheltered by 
the Presbyterians, now by the wild pea- 
santry; here disguised as a malcontent 
sectarian enthusiast or preacher, now as 
a refugee priest—passing through a thou- 
sand marvellous adventures and a hun 
dred hair-breadth escapes, and finally get- 
ting safe away to Holland. 

About this time the notable Fifth-Mon- 
archy Plot began to draw toward a head 
in England in York and Suffolk, and then 
in a little while Colonel Thomas Blood is 
back again from Holland, and we see his 
vague form moving restlessly here and 
there in the very midst of the conspiracy. 

This part of his life, particularly, 
smacks not a little of the romantic. By 
way of disguise, he assumed the name 
and title of Dr. Ayliff, and began the 





practice of physic in the town of Runni- 
ford. He soon became much respected 
by his neighbors, who looked upon him 
as a most quiet, orderly, law-loving, inof- 
fensive body. The suggestion offered is 
quite of a kind with the old school of ro- 
mantie fiction. The double life—by day 
a respectable chirurgeon and quiet, de- 
cent, pill-rolling apothecary; by night a 
fierce incendiary enthusiast, holding forth 
hoarsely in some gloomy,torch-lit hiding- 
place of the Fifth-Monarchy conspirators. 

By-and-by the Fifth-Monarcliy Plot ex- 
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ploded, and then, from the midst of th 
general ruin, the outline of Colones 
Thomas Blood, as it emerges, begins fo) 
the first time to assume a more definite 
and positive shape and color. 

Among the Fifth Monarchy conspira 
tors arrested at that time was one Captain 
Maison, an old and tried friend of Colone!] 
Blood’s, and one for whom the adventurer 
felt a peculiar affection. He was taken 
in London by the government agents, 
and it was necessary to remove him 
thence to York to stand his trial at the 
coming assizes. Accordingly he was sent 
down under guard,and Blood determined 
upon a rescue. 

Ina village not far from Doncaster the 
escort troop was suddenly attacked in the 
dark by four armed horsemen. A fight 
desperate and bloody followed, in which 
two of the soldiers were killed, three un- 
horsed, and the rest wounded, while all 
who could betook themselves to flight 
The rescue was effected, and Captain Mai 
son rode away with his friends in tri 
umph. The leader of the rescuing party 
was Colonel Blood, and in the encounter, 
so the history of the affair says, he was 
shot in the body five times, suffering 
wounds enough to kill any ordinary 
man. 

In the contemporary account of this 
affair we catch a dim but curious picture 
of England of that day—a picture looking 
strange and dark in these days of light. 
Though the encounter, says that account, 
‘*happened in a village where a great 
number of people were spectators of the 
combat, yet none would venture the rescue 
of either party, as not knowing which was 
in the wrong or which was in the right.” 

‘Tt was,” says the same wortly author- 
ity, ‘‘ Mr. Blood’s misfortune to ride all 
that day and lose his way, nothing but 
blood and gore all over from top to toe, 
before he could get to a-friend’s house 
whither he designed, and have the assist- 
ance of a surgeon, which he there ob- 
tained.” 

A reward of £300 was set upon his 
head, but he had disappeared, and it seems 
to have occurred to no one that the 
peaceful Dr. Ayliff of Runniford was in 
any way connected with the now famous 
desperado Colonel Blood. 

It is a confused, entangled narrative; 
it is difficult to follow, shifting as it does 
from scene to scene and from place to 
place, and the following of it is of usé 
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enly so far as it may lay the ground for 
the after-story—as it may give some no- 
tion of the first making of a character so 






bold and so desper- 
ate that the stealing 
of a duke’s person 
and a king’s crown 
were to it matters not only possible but 
practicable. 

The first of these two famous adven- 
tures was a second attempt upon the 
life of the Duke of Ormond, in the very 
heart of London, and almost at the very 
gates of his own palace. 


IT. 


In the winter of the year 1670 the 
Prince of Orange visited England, and 
on the 6th of December 
a grand entertainment 
was given to him by 
the city of London. The 
Duke of Ormond was 
also a guest of the city, 
and it was very late that 
night when he return- 
ed from the banquet 
to Clarendon House, 
where he was then 
lodging. The Duke's 
coach, when he rode 
abroad, was always at- 
tended by six running 
footmen, and to prevent 
them from climbing up 
behind, and so overload- 
ing the horses, his Grace 
had had spikes driven 
both into the coach it- 
self and into the stand 
behind. 

It happened this particular night 
that the streets were so wet and muddy 
that the footmen had run upon the 
sidewalk instead of keeping to the 
roadway, and when the coach finally 







turned into St. James Street, at the end 
of which stood Clarendon House, it was 
found that not a single guard attended it. 


3y some accounts it is said that they 
had lagged behind; by others that the, 
had been stopped upon the way. Be this 
as it may, the coach was entirely without 
attendants when it was suddenly brought 
to a stand by a party of some half-dozen 
horsemen in the darkest part of the street 
Before the coachman had time to make 
any outery he was dragged from his seat 
and thrown into the dirt, where he lay 
with a pistol pressed to his temple, not 
daring to make any alarm. Then the 
door of the coach was flung open by two 
or three men in vizard-masks, who seized 
the Duke, in spite of his outcries and 
struggles, and dragged him out into the 
muddy street. Without a word being 
spoken, he was instantly lifted to the 
back of a horse behind one of the party, 
and there, in spite of his shouts and strug 
gles, strapped tightly to the horseman. 

It was not until some time afterward 
that it was fully known what was the 
intention of the Duke’s assailants. Had 
they been contented merely to assassinate 
him, which was the main aim of the as- 
sault, they might have attained that object 
there and then. But they were not satis- 
fied to end the matter merely with the 
shot of a pistol or the stab of a sword or 
dagger; it was their intention, as it was 
subsequently learned, to carry him to Ty- 
burn, and there to hang 
him upon the gibbet like 
a common malefactor. 
Accordingly, the Duke 
being safely secured, the 
whole party rode away 
with him through tlhe 
darkness. After they 
had gone the coachman 
gathered himself up, 
and mounting the box 
of the empty coach, 
drove on to Clarendon 
House, where he roused 
the porter, calling out 
confusedly that two 
men had _ seized tiie 
Duke and carried him 
off down Piccadilly. 

The porter, without 
waiting or thinking to 
alarm the house, imme 
diately ran off in pur- 
suit, and one Mr. James 
Clarke, a gentleman of the Duke’s house 
hold, who happened at that time to be in 
the court of the house, hastily giving the 
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alarm, and bidding the servants to come 
after him as fast as they could, ran after 
the porter, and in the same direction, 

It is probable that they might have 
been too late to rescue his Grace had not 
the Duke’s own presence of mind, ecool- 
ness, or dexterity saved his life. Colonel 
Blood, who was the leader of the gang, 
had ridden on ahead as far as the gallows 
to make all ready, and had actually tied 
the halter in place. In the mean time his 
party had become separated, The ruffian 
to whom the Duke had been strapped Was a 
man of very great strength, but he was so 
embarrassed by the incessant and vehe 
ment struggle of his prisoner that he could 
only progress very slowly. In conse- 


quence his companions had ridden on 
| 


ahead, leaving him to come at his leisure. 
The Duke and his captor had gone some 
distance past Devonshire House towards 
Knightsbridge, when his Grace contrived 
to get his toe under the other’s foot, and 
by a sudden dexterous heave to upset him 
from his horse. Being strapped together, 
both captive and captor fell into the dirt 
and mud of the roadway, where they lay 
struggling when the Mr. Clarke before 
spoken of turned the corner of the street 
and came running up. Before he could 
reach them, however, the fellow to whom 
the Duke had been strapped had managed 
to disengage himself, and seeing the 
neighborhood alarmed and a number of 
people running toward them, scrambled 
up on horseback again, and after firing 
both pistols point-blank at the Duke, who 
still lay in the mud, galloped away. 





So when Colonel Blood came riding 
back from the gallows he met his friends 
galloping away in a great hurry, and the 
whole of that quarter of the town aroused. 


Thereupon, without saying a word. hy 
turned his horse’s head and led the wa 
for Fulham Ferry, the others followin: 
behind, There they all got safe over an 
into hiding before any general alan 
could be given. 

Luckily, in the darkness and hurry, t] 
fellow who had shot at the Duke la 
But the poor old nobk 
man was so spent with struggling that 
when Mr, Clarke and the porter reached 
him he could not speak, but lay still a 
though dead. At first they thought hin 
to be seriously hurt, for his Grace could 
not speak, but after they had carried hin 
home and laid him on a bed, he recovered 
himself sufficiently to tell what had be 
fallen him, He must have known very 
well who was his chief assailant, for tli 
reward of £1000 was set upon the captur 
of Blood by name, and the fame of his 
daring attempt was in the mouth of all 
England. 

Everywhere in town and country the 
talk was of how Colonel Blood had stolen 
the Duke, but in the midst of all the hub 
bub Dr. Ayliff continued peacefully prac 
tising physic at Runniford, listening qui 
etly, perhaps, to all the wild rumors and 
gossip about the doings of Colonel Blood, 


missed his aim. 


There has been and is still much spec 
ulation as to why Blood should have 
made this, which, counting the unsuc 
cessful adventure at Dublin Castle, was 
his second attempt upon the Duke of Or- 
mond’s life. In the darkest days of his 
fortune, immediately after the Restora 
tion, he had suffered much at the Duke's 
hands—or thought he had. But such a 
motive seems hardly sufficient to account 
for such a bitter and cruel revenge as that 
intended. The suspicion seems to be 
almost more than well grounded that 
Blcod was in the pay of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and the Duchess of Cleveland. 
Certainly neither the gentleman nor the 
lady would have been above hiring a 
bravo to assassinate a rival and an ene 
my. Corroborating such a suspicion is 
an account (somewhat apocryphal) which 
is said to have emanated from Dr. Turner, 
afterward Bishop of Ely, then the King’s 
chaplain-in-waiting, who tells of a meet 
ing between the Earl of Ossory (the eld 
est son of Ormond) and the Duke of 
Buckingham in the presence of the King 
a short time after this affair. He says 
that Ossory came directly up to his Grace, 


A SOLDIER 
1o was walking beside the King, say- 


“* My Lord, I know very well that you 

. at the bottom of this late attempt of 
ood’s upon my father, and therefore I 

» you fair warning, if my father comes 
a violent end by sword or pistol, if he 
es by the hand of a ruffian, or by the 
nore secret W ay of poison, | shall not be 


at a loss to know the first author of it. I 
shall treat you as such, and wherever I 
meet you I shall pistol you, though you 
stand behind the King’s chair; and I tell 
you this in his Majesty's presence, that 
you may be sure [ shall keep my word.” 


Ill. 


But it was Colonel Blood’s last and 
greatest adventure that made him so cel- 
ebrated. Maybe even such a bold under- 
taking as the attempted hanging of a 
Duke might long since have faded away 
into obscurity more or less dense, but the 
projected stealing of a crown at once set 
the planner far above and beyond the 
common herd of rascals. 

Che old regalia of England, so long the 
heirloom of her kings and queens, com- 
prising among other articles the ancient 
crown and sceptre said to have belonged 
to Edward the Confessor, had been broken 
up during the Commonwealth, and sold 
for old gold for the benefit of the state. 
Accordingly new regalia had to be pro- 
vided for the coronation of Charles IL., 
and in an account of that ceremony, writ- 
ten by Sir Edward Walker, Garter prin- 
cipal King-at-arms, we read that the Mas- 
ter of the Jewel-house had been ordered 
to provide ** two Imperial Crowns set with 
pretious Stones, the one to be called St. 
Edwards Crowne, wherewith the King 
was to be crowned; and the other to be 
putt on after his Coronation before his 
Ma.ties retorne to Westminster Hall. 
Also, an Orbe of gold with a*Cross sett 
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with pretious Stones; a Scepter with a 
Crosse sett with pretious Stones, called St. 
Edwards; a Scepter with a Dove sett with 
pretious Stones; a long Scepter, or Staffe 
of Gold with a Crosse upon the top and a 
Pike at the foote of steele, called St. Ed- 
wards Statfe; a Ring with a Ruby, &c., 
&e.”’ The crown that was so nearly lost 
was probably St. Edward's, or the im- 
perial the second 
mentioned in the list just 
given; the sceptre was that 
of the dove set with precious 


crown, 
' oil abl 4 
stones. 

The keeper of this trea- 

sure at that time was one 
Talbot Edwards, an old ane 
trusted servant of Sir Gil- 
bert Talbot, the Master and 
Treasurer of the Jewel- 
house. 

One day a country cler- 
gyman and his wife paid a visit to the 
Tower. The parson was dressed, the ac- 
counts agree in saying, in a long cassock- 
cloak and a canonical girdle. The couple 
desired to see the regalia, and Mr. Edwards 
very kindly consented to show them. 
While in the jewel-house the lady was 
taken suddenly and violently ill, and was 
with some difficulty assisted to the keep- 
er’s lodging, where Mrs. Edwards and her 
daughter administered a cordial, unlaced 
her stays, and rendered such other neces- 


sary assistance as the case demanded. By- 
and-by the lady appeared sufficiently re- 
covered to take her departure, which she 
did with profuse apologies for the trouble 
she had occasioned, and as profuse thanks 
for the kindness she had received. 

A day or two after, the parson returned 
with several pairs of gloves as a present 
from his wife to Mrs. Edwards. A great 
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many very pleasant words were ex- 
changed, and in the end the parson staid 
todinner. He made himself so agreeable 
that he was pressed to call again and bring 
his wife, which he promised to do upon 
the first occasion that of- 
fered. He was as good as 
his word, and by degrees a 
close and warm intimacy 
sprang up between the two 
families. 

The Edwardses had a 
comely, wholesome-looking 
daughter of a marriageable 
age, to whom the country 
parson appeared to take a 
very great fancy—so great, 
indeed, that he at last pro- 
posed for the young lady’s 
hand for his nephew, who 
was, he told the keeper 
and Mrs. Edwards, a young gentleman 
of property and an income of £300 a 
yvc>v. The match was a very desirable 
one, and the Edwardses accepted the pro- 
posal eagerly. A time was set for the 
betrothal—it was the 10th of May, 1670, a 
day memorable indeed in the annals of 
the Tower—and the parson undertook to 
find two friends to act as witnesses. 

The evening before the betrothal day 
+. e parson called upon the keeper, and 
informed him that the friends whom he 
had chosen to act as witnesses would have 
to go down to the country in the morn- 
ing, and so he would fetch them and his 
wife and his nephew about seven o'clock. 
Accordingly, at the time appointed, the 
reverend gentleman made his appearance 
with the three men, one of them a good- 
looking young fellow, presumably the 
nephew. He introduced his friends and 
his nephew, and then informed the keep- 
er that his wife had been detained, but 
that she would come by-and-by; that 
meantime they would not go up stairs, 
but that if Mr. Edwards was so disposed, 
his two friends from the country would 
like very much to see the crown treasures 
before they returned home. 

The keeper, of course, willingly ac- 
ceded to the request of his friends, and so 
they went all together to the jewel-house. 
The regalia were probably kept under 
some sort of protection at that time, 
though not as they are to-day. 

A contemporary writer says, ‘‘ It is the 
custom of the keeper of the regalia, when 
he exposes them to public view, to lock 





himself ‘within a kind of grate or doo 
with open bars, to the end that thos: 
things of high value may be seen, bu 
not soiled by the touch of so many peo 
ple as daily come to see those precious 
ornaments. 

Upon the present occasion, after the 
keeper had unlocked this wicket, and as 
he was about to lock himself within the 
enclosure again, he was suddenly seized 
by the parson and his friends, and flung 
violently down upon the ground. The 
parson drew forth a_ horse-pistol from 
under his cloak, pressed the nozzle of it 
against the poor terrified old man’s temple, 
and swore with a most tremendous oath 
that if he breathed a sound or a whisper, 
he was a dead man. 

At first the old man lay silent, stunned 
and bewildered by the suddenness of the 
attack; but presently regaining both his 
wits and courage, he began, in spite of the 
gag, to make such a noise that in a little 
while he would probably have aroused 
the whole Tower. In vain the ruffians 
threatened and swore. One of them cried 
out to kill him at once, but the leader, the 
pretended parson, would not allow them 
to take the old man’s life. However, 
they beat him again and again upon tle 
head with a wooden mallet until he lay 
stunned and senseless, and one account 
says that they then stabbed him in the 
belly with a rapier, which one of them 
had brought concealed in a cane. 

Having thus at last silenced his clamor, 
they left him lIying where he was, and 
began hastily setting about the business 
which they had come prepared for. The 
parson, to make it more easy to conceal 
beneath his cassock- cloak, attempted to 
flatten down the bows of the crown with 
the wooden mallet which he had brought 
with them, and which they had just used 
with such effect upon the poor old keeper. 
Another of the party, an old Cromwellian 
soldier named Parrott, fell to filing the 
sceptre in two, ‘‘ for the better convenience 
of carrying it away in a bag which they 
had fetched.” Meantime the third had 
wrapped the orb in a pocket-handkerehief, 
and had stuffed it in his breeches pocket 

While they were so engaged, the keep 
er had somewhat recovered his shattered 
wits, but knowing that they would prob- 
ably kill him if he made any further out 
cry, he lay for the time silently watching 
them. 

All had’ gone smoothly with them so 
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far, and perhaps all might have gone 
smoothly to the end, had there not 
chanced one of those happenings that 
used to occur so frequently in the queer 
old novels of sixty or seventy years ago, 
but which happen almost never in real 
life. Mr. Edwards had a son and ason- 
in-law, who had for some years been away 
in Flanders, and by some queer crook of 
chance they both happened at that very 
day, hour, and minute to return to Eng- 
land and to the Tower. The luck of such 
an opportune return was as one in a mill- 
ion, and probably it saved the crown of 
England. 

The young man who played the part of 
the parson’s nephew had not accompanied 
the others to the jewel-room, but had re- 
mained without to give the alarm in case 
of need—probably excusing himself for 
not going with the others upon the 
plea of waiting for the coming of his 
aunt. As Mr. Edwards the younger and 
his brother-in-law, Captain Beckman, 
reached the keeper's lodgings, they were 
somewhat surprised to find this young 
stranger waiting there. They stopped to 
ask him some questions, and the sound of 
their voices gave the alarm to the others 
even before their sentinel had time to 
warn them of their danger. The thieves 
had not had time to file the sceptre in two, 
and so had to leave it, contenting them- 
selves with carrying off the crown and 
the orb and one or two of the more valu- 
able jewels. 

As soon as they had left the jewel- 
room, Mr. Edwards worked the gag out 
of his mouth, and began to scream *‘‘ Trea- 
son! Murder!” with all his might, and 
the next moment his daughter ran into 
the court, crying out that the crown had 
been stolen, and the whole of that part of 
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the Tower was instantly aroused. B 
meantime the had reached 
drawbridge without being stopped, a 
they seemed upon the point of escapin; 
when the warder stationed there ran o 
to head them off. The parson fired 
pistol point-blank at the man, who fi 
down at the report, though unhurt, a 
let them all four pass by. They clear 
the outer gates beyond without any further 
challenge, reached the wharf, and ma 
with all speed for St. Katherine’s gat 
where four horses stood ready for mount 
ing. But though the warder had not 
stepped them, he had so delayed them 
that Captain Beckman, who had distanced 
young Edwards, was able to overtake 
them. The parson, being impeded by his 
loose cassock, was the hindermost of the 
four, and him Captain Beckman clutched 
by the cloak. Thereupon, with an oath, 
the fugitive turned sharp around, and dis 
charged the second pistol directly in his 
pursuer’s face. Captain Beckman, sceing 


robbers 


his intention, dropped upon his knees, 
and the bullet passed harmlessly over his 
head. 

In the fierce struggle that followed, the 
crown fell into the dirt, where it was af 
terward picked up by one of the others 
who came running to Captain Beckman’s 


aid. Several of the jewels had fallen out, 
but besides that it had suffered but little 
injury. A valuable pearl was picked up 
by a sweeper a day or two after, and a di 
amond was subsequently found by an ap 
prentice. Others of the precious stones 
which had become dislodged were never 
again found. 

As soon as the parson saw that tlie 
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wn was lost to him, he ceased trying 

escape, crying out that it was a gallant 

‘tempt, for it had been for a crown. 

Parrott, with the orb in his breeches 

‘ket, was also caught. One fine ruby 

.s found to have broken loose from its 
setting; but it was afterward found among 
some other things when the man’s pocket 
vas turned inside out. 

The remaining two of the four fugitives 
eached their horses in safety, and got 
fairly away from the Tower. One of 
them, a Thomas Hunt, a son-in-law of 
Colonel Blood’s, was flung from his horse 


gat 
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some little distance beyond the gate, and 
before he could regain his saddle he was 
captured, and brought back again to the 
The other, the young man who 
had acted the bridegroom, and who had 
stood sentry while his companions were 
busied in the jewel-house, got safe away, 
and does not appear in any of the rec- 
ords of the affair that have been trans- 
mitted to posterity. 


Tower. 


It was not until the first excitement of 

the attempted robbery and the capture 
had simmered down tliat it was discovered 
that the chief of the gang was none other 
than the famous and desperate Colonel 
Blood, whose name was even yet ringing 
from end to end of the land. As soon as 
this was learned, the news of his 
capture flew over the town like 
wildfire, and people came in crowds 
to the gate of the Tower upon the 
bare chance of catching a glimpse 
of the renowned soldier of fortune. 
The report reached even to White- 
hall and the ears of the King him- 
self; and when Sir Gilbert Talbot, 
the Keeper of the Jewels, reached 
Whitehall bearing the news of the 
robbery and of the capture of the 
criminals, he vas informed that the 
King already knew of the circum- 
stance, and desired to have Blood 
and Parrott brought to the palace 
that he might see them and exam- 
ine them himself. 

It is not known just what passed 
in the interview that followed. One 
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account has it that the Colonel confessed 
to the King that he was one of a band of 
desperadoes who had sworn to take the 
life of any man who should injure one of 
their number, and that he had hidden 
near by among the reeds with his carbine 
ready to shoot his Majesty when he should 
step into the water to bathe, but that the 
awe inspired by the sight of the naked 
body of the King had dissolved all his 
courage, and that he had not been able to 
shoot, or even cock his piece, but could 
only stand trembling and powerless. 

Not only was he pardoned, but he was 
taken into royal favor. He became an 
attendant on the King, and afterward a 
favorite with the Duke of Buckingham, 
and always free to the royal ear. 

It is also a part of that same topsy- 
turvy luck of the doughty Colonel's that 
his wealth and prosperity should have 
been his undoing. In some obscure and 
tangled fashion Colonel Blood became in- 
volved in a scandal against tle Duke of 
Buckingham—a scandal of a kind not to be 
told to modern ears. Whether the horrid 
accusation against his Gracé was true or 
not true, the result was just the same for 
Mr. Blood. He became entangled in the 
gossamer net of the law, and we find the 
Duke of Buckingham entering an action 
against him, the damages of which were 
set at £10,000. 

Then the Colonel’s down-hill path was 
as rapid as his rise had been. His court 
favor was lost; his friends deserted him; 
he was ruined financially; and at last, 
upon the 24th of August, 1680, he died, 
and was buried in Tottle Fields. 
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BY SARAH 


I. 

‘oo Haydon farm was only a few miles 

from the sea, and the spring wind, 
which had been blowing from the south 
all day, had gone into the east. A chilly 
salt fog had begun to come in, creeping 
along where a brook wound among the 
lower fields like a ghostly serpent that 
was making its way to shelter across the 
country. 

The old Haydon house stood on high 
rising land, with two great walnut-trees 
at one side, and a tall, thin, black-looking 
spruce in front that had lost its mate. <A 
comfortable row of round-headed old ap- 
ple-trees led ail the way up a long lane 
from the main road. This lane and the 
spacious side yard were scarred by wheel 
ruts, and the fresh turf was cut up by the 
stamping feet of many horses. It was 
the evening of a sad day, the evening af- 
ter Israel Haydon’s wife’s funeral. Many 
of the people who had been present had 
far to go, and so the funeral feast had been 
served early. 


The 


The old place looked deserted. 
dandelions, which had shone so bright 
in the grass that morning, were all shut 
up, and the syringa bushes in the front 
yard seemed to have taken back their 
rash buds, and to have grown as gray as 


winter again. The light was failing fast 
out-of-doors; there was a lamp lighted in 
the kitclien, and a figure kept passing be- 
tween it and the window. 

Israel Haydon lingered as long as he 
could over his barn-work. Somehow it 
seemed lonely in the barn, and as long 
as he could see or feel his way about he 
kept himself busy over the old horse and 
cow, accepting their inexpressive com- 
panionship, and serving their suppers 
with unusual generosity. His sensations, 
even of grief, were not very distinct to 
him; there was only a vague sense of dis- 
comfort, of being disturbed in his quiet 
course. He had said to many of his friends 
that afternoon, ‘‘I do’ know why ‘tis, but 
I can’t realize nothing about it,” and spo- 
ken sincerely; but his face was marked 
with deep lines; he was suffering deeply 
from the great loss that had befallen him. 
His wife had been a woman of uncommon 
social gifts and facilities, and he had 
missed her leadership in the great occa- 
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sion that was just over. Everybody had 
come to him for directions, and expected 
from him the knowledge of practical a: 
rangement that she had always shown in 
the forty years of their married life. HH; 
had forgotten already that it was a won 
out and suffering woman who had die 
the remembrance of long weeks of illness 
faded from his mind. It appeared to him 
as if, in her most active and busy aspect, 
she had suddenly vanished out of the emer- 
gencies and close dependence of their ey- 
ery-day lives. 

Mr. Haydon crossed the yard slowly, 
after he had locked the barn door aud 
tried the fastening, and then gone back 
to try it again. He was glad to see tlie 
cheerfulness of the lighted kitchen, and 
to remember that his own sister and the 
sister of his wife were there in charge and 
ready to companion him. He could not 
help a feeling of distress at the thought 
of entering: his lonely home; suddenly 
the fact of their being there made every 
thing seem worse. Another man miglit 
have loitered on the step until he was 
chilly and miserable, but poor Mr. Hay 
don only dropped his hand for a moment 
by his side, and looked away down the 
lane; then, with bent head, he lifted the 
lateh as he always did, and went in. It 
seemed as if he consciously shouldered 
the burden of his loneliness in that dreary 
moment, aud never could stand upright 
again. 

The season of his solitary life began 
with more cheer than could have been 
expected. The two women were waiting 
for him placidly, and did not seem to be 
curious how he might be bearing tiiis 
great disaster. They had cleared away 
all signs of the great company, and the 
kitchen looked as it always did; it had 
not occurred to them to occupy the more 
formal sitting-room. The warmth of the 
fire was pleasant; a table was spread with 
supper. One of the women was bringing 
the teapot from the stove, and the other 
was placidly knitting a blue yarn stock 
ing. It seemed as if Martha Haydon he: 
self might at any moment come out of tlie 
pantry door or up the cellar stairs. 

‘* We was just about ready for you, Is- 
r’el,” said his sister-in-law Stevens, gla 
cing at him eagerly. ‘* We didn’t stop 
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to take anything ourselves this afternoon, 
nd we didn’t suppose ‘twas so you could; 
n’ we thought we'd just make a quiet 
ip o’ tea when we had everything put 
» rights and could set down an’ enjoy 
Now you draw right up to the 
ble: that’s clever; “twill do us all 
gf od.” 

The good woman bore some likeness to 
her sister just departed: Israel had never 
noticed it so much before. She had a 
comfortable motherly way, and his old 
face twitched in spite of himself as he bent 
over the brimming and smoking cup that 
she handed across the square table. 

‘*T declare!” said his own sister, Mrs. 
Abby Martin. ‘*‘ We could reckon what a 
sight o’ folks there was here this after- 
noon by the times we had to make new 
tea, if they wa‘n’t no other way. I don’t 
know’s I ever see a larger gathering on 
such an oceasion. Mis’ Stevens an’ me was 
trying to count em. There was twenty- 
six wagons hitched in the yard an’ lane, 
so William said, besides all that come 


afoot; an’ a few had driven away before 
they made the count.” 
‘I'd no idea of there bein’ so many,” 


said Israel, sadly. ‘* Well, ‘twas natural 
for all who knew her to show respect. 
I feel much obliged to the folks, and for 
Elder Wall's excellent remarks.” 

‘A number spoke their approval to 
him in my hearing. He seemed pleased 
that everythirg passed off well,” said sis- 
ter Martin. ‘‘I expect he wanted to do 
the best he could. Everybody knows she 
was always a good friend to him. I 
never see anybody that set so by her 
minister. William was telling of me he'd 
been very attentive all through her sick- 
Poor William! He does mourn, 
but he behaved very pretty, I thought. 
He wanted us to tell you that he’d be 
over to-morrow soon’s he could. He 
wanted dreadful to stop with ye over- 
night, but we all know what it isto runa 
milk farm.” 

“Td ben glad if ‘twas so he could be 
here with us to-night, an’ his wife with 
him,” said the old man, pushing away his 
cup. The remnants of the afternoon 
feast, with which the table was spread, 
failed to tempt his appetite. He rose and 
took his old wooden arm-chair by the 
stove, and clasped his hands before him. 
The long brown fingers began to play 
mechanically upon each other. It was 
Strange how these trivial, unconscious 
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habits continued in spite of the great 
change which had shaken his life to its 
foundations. 

II. 

At noon the next day Israel Haydon 
and his son William came up across the 
field together. They had on their every- 
day clothes, and were talking about ev- 
ery-day matters as they walked along. Mr. 
Haydon himself had always looked some- 
what unlike a farmer, even though there 
had been no more diligent and successful 
tiller of the soil in the town of Atfield. 
He never had bought himself a rougher 
suit of clothes or a coarse hat for haying, 
but his discarded Sunday best in various 
states of decadence served him for barn 
and field. It was proverbial that a silk 
hat lasted him five years for best and ten 
for common; but whatever he might be 
doing, Israel Haydon always preserved an 
air of unmistakable dignity. He was even 
a little ministerial in his look: there had 
been a minisier in the family two or three 
generations back. Mr. Haydon and his 
wife had each inherited some money. 
They were by nature thrifty, and now their 
only son was well married, with a good 
farm of his own, to which Israel had 
added many acres of hay land and tillage, 
saying that he was getting old, and was 
going to take the rest of his life easily. 
In this way the old people had thrown 
many of their worldly cares upon their 
son’s broad shoulders. They had paid 
visits each summer to their kindred in 
surrounding towns, starting off in their 
Sunday chaise with sober pleasure, serene 
in their prosperity, and free from any 
dark anticipations, although they could 
not bring themselves to consent to any 
long absence, and the temptation of going 
to see friends in the West was never dan- 
gerous to their peace of mind. But the 
best of their lives was apparently still be- 
fore them, when good Martha Haydon's 
strength mysteriously failed; and one dark 
day the doctor, whom Israel Haydon had 
anxiously questioned behind the wood- 
pile, just out of sight from his wife’s win- 
dow—the doctor had said that she never 
would be any better. The downfall of 
his happiness had been swift and piteous. 

William Haydon was a much larger 
and resier man than his father had ever 
been; the old man looked shrunken as 
they crossed the field together. They 
had prolonged their talk about letting 
the great south field lie fallow, and about 
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sme new Hereford cattle that the young 
farmer had just bought, until nothing 
more was left to say on either side. Then 
there came a long pause, when each wait- 
ed for the other to speak. William grew 
npatient at last. 

‘Have you got any notion what it’s 
yest to do, sir?” he began, boldly; then, 
nding that his father did not answer, he 
turned to look at him, and found that the 
drawn face was set in silent despair. 

‘T've always been forehanded; I nevy- 
er was caught so unprepared before,” he 
faltered. ‘‘’T has been my way, as you 
know, to think out things beforehand, 
but iteome to the very last before I could 
vive it up bout your mother’s gettin’ bet- 
ter; an’ when I did give up, ‘twa’n’t so 
[ could think o’ anything. An’ here’s 
your aunts got their families dependin’ 
on ‘em, and wantin’ to git away soon as 
may be. I don’t know which way to 
look.” 

‘‘Marilla and I should be thankful if 
you'd come and stop ‘long of us this win- 
ter—” the younger man began, eagerly. 

‘‘No, no!” said his father, sternly. ‘‘I 
ain't goin’ to live in the chimbly-corner 
of another man’s house. I ain’t but a lit- 
tle past sixty-seven. I’ve got to stand in 
my lot an’ place. "“Twouldn't be neither 
your house nor mine, William,” he said, 
in a softer tone. ‘* You’re a good son; 
your mother always said you was a good 
son, 

Israel Haydon’s voice broke, and Wil- 
liam Haydon’s eyes filled with tears, and 
they plodded along together in the soft 
spring grass. 

‘T've gone over everything I wish I 
could forget—all the bothering tricks I 
played her, ’way back when I was a boy,” 
said the young man, with great feeling. 
‘T declare, I don’t know what to do, I 
miss her so.” 

‘You was an only son,” said the 
father, solemnly; ‘‘ we done the best we 
could by ye. She often said you was a 
good boy, and she wa’n’t surprised to see 
ye prosper. An’ about Marilly, ‘long at 

‘the first, when you was courtin’ her, 
‘twas only that poor mother thought no- 
body wa’n’t quite good enough for her 
boy. She come to set everything by 
Marilly.” 

The only dark chapter in the family 
history was referred to for the last time, 
to be forgotten by father and son. The 
old people had, after all, gloried in their 
Vou. LXXXVIII.—No. 523.—10 
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son’s bravery in keeping to his own way 
and choice. The two farms joined; 
Marilla and her mother were their next 
neighbors: the mother had since died. 

‘* Father,’ exclaimed William Hay- 
don, suddenly, as they neared the barn, 
‘**T do’ know now but I’ve thought o’ the 
very one!” 

‘** What d’ye mean?” said the old man, 
startled a little by such vehemence. 

‘***Tain't nobody I feel sure of getting,” 
explained the son, his ardor suddenly 
cooling. ‘‘I had Maria Durrant in my 
mind—Marilla’s cousin. Don’t you know, 
she come and stopped with us six weeks 
that time Marilla was so dyin’ sick and 
we hadn't been able to get proper help; 
and what a providence Maria Durrant 
was! Mother said one day that she nev- 
er saw so capable a woman.” 

‘*T don’t stand in need of nursin’,” said 
the old man, grumbling, and taking a 
defensive attitude of mind. ‘‘ What’s the 
use, anyway, if you can’t get her? [ll 
contrive to get along somehow. I always 
have.” 

William flushed quickly, but made no 
answer, out of regard to the old man’s 
bereaved and wounded state. He always 
felt like a school-boy in his father’s pres- 
ence, though he had for many years been 
a leader in neighborhood matters, and 
was at that moment a selectman of the 
town of Atfield. If he had answered 
back and entered upon a lively argument 
it probably would have done the old man 
good; anything would have seemed bet- 
ter than the dull hunger in his heart, the 
impossibility of forming new habits of 
life, which made a wall about his very 
thoughts. 

After a surly silence, when the son was 
needlessly repentant and the father’s face 
grew cloudy with disapproval, the two 
men parted. William had made arrange- 
ments to stay all the afternoon, but he 
now found an excuse for going to the vil- 
lage, and drove away down the lane. He 
had not turned into the highroad before 
he wished himself back again, while Is- 
rael Haydon looked after him reproach- 
fully, more lonely than ever, in the sense 
that something had come between them, 
though he could not tell exactly what. 
The spring fields lay broad and green in 
the sunshine; there was a cheerful sound 
of frogs in the lower meadow. 

‘* Poor mother! how she did love early 
weather like this!” he said, half aloud. 
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‘*She’d been getting out to the door twen- 
ty times a day, just to have a look. An’ 
how she'd laugh to hear the frogs again! 
Oh, poor me! poor me!” For the first 
time he found himself in tears. The grim 
old man leaned on the fence, and tried 
to keep back the sobs that shook his bent 
shoulders. He was half afraid and half 
ashamed, but there he stood and cried. 
At last he dried his eyes, and went slow- 
ly into the house, as if in hope of comfort 
as well as shelter. 


The two sisters were busy in an upper 
room, They had seen William Haydon 
drive away, and their sympathy had been 
much moved by the sight of his father’s 
grief. They stood at a window watching 
him from behind the curtain. ° 

‘* He feels it much as anybody could,” 
said Mrs. Stevens, not without a certain 
satisfaction in this tribute to her own 
dear sister. ‘‘Somehow or ’nother your 
brother is so methodical and containéd, 
Mis’ Martin, that I shouldn’t have looked 
to see him give way like other men.” 

‘‘He never was one that could show 
his feelin’s,” answered Mrs. Martin. ‘‘I 
never saw him shed tears before as I 
know of, but many’s the time he hasn’t 
been able to control his voice to speak. I 
wonder what made William hurry off so? 
His back looked kind o’ provoked. They 
couldn’t have had no words; whatever it 
was, they couldn’t had no words so soon 
as this; an’ William's always respectful. 

“*Tain’t that either,” she added, a mo- 
ment later. ‘I’ve seen sights o’ folks in 
trouble, and I don’t know what nor why 
it is, but they always have to get through 
with a fractious spell before they can get 
to work again. They'll hold up an’ ’pear 
splendid, aud then something seems to let 
go, an’ everything goes wrong, an’ every 
word plagues em. Now Isr’el’s my own’ 
poor brother, an’ you know how I set by 
him, Mis’ Stevens; but I expect we'll have 
to walk soft to get along with him for a 
week or two'to come. Don’t you go an’ 
be too gentle, neither. Treat him just ’s 
you would anyway, and he'll fetch him- 
self into line the quicker. He always did 
have days when he wouldn’t say nothing 
to nobody. It does seem ’s if I ought to 
be the one to stop longer with him, an’ 
be the most help; but you know how 
I’m situated. And then ’tis your sister's 
things that’s to be looked over, and you 
and Marilla is the ptoper ones.” 


“T wish “twas so you could sto 
Mrs. Stevens urged, honestly. ‘I { 
more acquainted with you than I do wi 
Marilly. But I shall do my best, as | 
shall want those who come to do for » 
things when I’m past an’ gone. I shia 
get William to come an’ help us; 
knows more about his mother’s posses 
sions than anybody,I expect. She ma 
a kind of girl of him, for company’s sake. 
when he was little; and he used to 
real pretty before his fingers got too big 
Don’t you recall one winter when |i 
was house-bound after a run o’ searlet 
fever? He used to work worsted, and 
knit some, I believe he did; but he took 
to growin’ that spring, and I chanced to 
ask him to supply me with a couple o 
good holders, but I found I’d touched dig 
nity. He was dreadful put out. I sup t 
pose he was mos’ too manly for me to 
refer to his needle-work. Poor Mart! 
how she laughed! I only said that about 
the holders for the sake o’ sayin’ sony 
thin’, but he remembered it aginst me 
more than a year.” 

The two aunts laughed togethe: 
‘** Boys is boys, ain't they?” observed Mrs. 
Stevens, with great sagacity. 

‘*Men is boys,” retorted Mrs. Martin 
‘The more you treat ’em like boys, tle 
better they think you use ’em. They 
always want motherin’, an’ somebody to 
come to. I always tell folks I’ve got fiv: 
child’n, counting Mr. Martin the young 
est. The more bluster they have, tx 
more boys they be. Now Marthy ku 
that about brother Isr’el, an’ she always 
ruled him by love an’ easin’ of him down 
from them high perches he was always 
settin’ up on. Everything was always 
right with her an’ all wrong with him 
when they was young, but she could al 
ways say the right word.” 

‘*She was a good-feelin’ woman; sli 
did make him a good wife, if I sa) 
that shouldn’t, o’ my own sister,” sighed 
Mrs. Stevens. ‘‘She was the best o 
housekeepers, was Marthy. I never w 
over so neat a house. I ’ain’t got tl 
gift myself. Ican clear up, Mis’ Martin 
but I can’t remain cleared up.” 

The two sisters turned to their pathetic 
work of looking over the orderly closets 
and making solemn researches into | 
suspected shelters of moths. Muchi ta 
of the past was suggested by the folding 
of blankets; and as they set back tie 
chairs and brushed the floors that were 
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ide untidy by the funeral. guests of the 
iy before, they wondered afresh what 
sould become of Israei Haydon, and 
it plan he would make for himself: 
» Mrs. Martin could only stay with him 
y a few days, and Mrs. Stevens was 
ved to return as soon as possible to her 
isvy household and an invalid daughter. 
\s long as they could stay the house went 
as usual, and Israel Haydon showed 
) apprehension of difficulties ahead. He 
‘k up the routine of his simple fashion 
of life, and when William asked if he 
should bring his team to plough, he re- 
ceived the surprised answer that all those 
nes were settled when they talked 
about them earlier in the spring. Of 
course he should want potatoes, and it 
s high time they were planted. A boy 
ived from the back country who had 
d at the farm the summer before—a 
ling, thick-headed young person in 
rocess of growth—and Israel Haydon 
took great exception to his laziness and 
inordinate appetite, and threatened so 
en to send him back where he came 
from that only William’s insistence that 
they had entered into an engagement 
vith poor Thomas, and the women’s 
efforts toward reconciliation, prevailed. 
When sister Martin finally departed, bag 
and baggage, she felt as if she were ieav- 
ing her brother to be the prey of disaster. 
He was sternly self-reliant, and watched 
her drive away down the lane with some- 
thing like a sense of relief. The offend- 
ng Thomas was standing by, expecting 
rebuke almost with an air of interest; but 
the old man only said to him, in an apol- 
ogetic and friendly way: ‘‘ There! we've 
got to get along a spell without any 
women folks, my son. I haven't heard 
of eny housekeeper to suit me, but we'll 
get along together till I do.” 
 There’s a great sight o’ things cooked 
up, sir,” said Thomas, with shining eyes. 
We'll get along,” repeated the old 
man. ‘*T won’t have you take no liber- 
ties, but if we save the time from otlier 
things, we can manage just as well as the 
I want you to sweep out good, 
night an’ morning, an’ fetch me the 
wood an’ water, an’ ['ll see to the house- 
work.” There was no idea of appointing 
Thomas as keeper of the pantry keys, 
and a shadow of foreboding darkened the 
lad’s hopeful countenance as the master 
of the house walked away slowly up the 
Varad, 
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Tl. 

It was the month of June; the trees 
were in full foliage; there was no longer 
any look of spring in the landscape, and 
the air and sky belonged to midsummer. 
Mrs. Israel Haydon had been dead nearly 
two months. On a Sunday afternoon 
the father and son sat in two old splint- 
bottomed chairs just inside the wood- 
house, in the shade. The wide doors 
were always thrown back at that time of 
year, and there was a fine view across 
the country. William Haydon could 
see his own farm spread out like a green 
map; he was scanning the boundaries of 
the orderly fences and fields and the 
stretches of woodland and pasture. He 
looked away at them from time to time, 
or else bent over and poked among the 
wood-house dust and fine chips with his 
walking-stick. ‘*‘ There’s an old buckle 
that I lost one day ever so many years 
ago,” he exclaimed, suddenly, and reached 
down to pick it up. William was begin- 
ning to look stout and middle-aged. He 
held out the rusty buckle to his father, but 
Israel Haydon sai stiy upright, and hard- 
ly gave a glance ai the useless object. 

**T thought Elder Wall preached an 
excellent discourse this morning.” Wil- 
liam made further attempt to engage his 
father’s interest and attention, but with- 
out avail. 

‘*T wish you'd tell me what’s the mat- 
ter with you, sir,” said the troubled son, 
turning squarely, and with honest kind- 
ness in his look. ‘‘It hurts my feelings, 
father. If I’ve put you out, I want to 
make amends. Marilla’s worried to death 
for fear it’s on her account. We both 
set everything by you, but you hold us 
off; and I feel, when I try to be company 
for you, as if you thought I belonged in 
jail, and hadn’t no rights of any kind. 
Can't you talk right out with me, sir? 
Ain’t you well?” 

‘There! don’t run on, boy,” said the 
old man, sadly. ‘I do the best I can; 
you've got to give me time. I’m dreadful 
hard pushed losin’ of your mother. I’ve 
lost my home; you ‘ain’t got the least 
idea what it is, William.” 

His old face quivered, and William 
rose hastily and went a step or two for- 
ward, making believe that he was looking 
after his horse. ‘‘Stand still, there!” 
he shouted to the placid creature, and 
then came back and reached out his hand 
to his father. 
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Israel took hold of it, but looked up, 
a little puzzled. ‘‘ You ain’t going yet?” 
he asked. ‘‘ Why, you've only just come.” 

‘‘T want you to ride over with me to 
supper to-night. I want you to see how 
well that piece o’ late corn looks, after all 
your saying I might ’s well lay it down 
to turnips. Come, father; the horse ’s 
right here, and ‘twill make a change for 
you. ’Ain’t you about got through with 
them pies Aunt Martin left you when 
she went away? Come; we're goin’ to 
have a hearty supper, and I want ye.” 

**T don’t know but I will,” said Israel 
Haydon, slowly. ‘*‘ We've got on pretty 
well—no, we ’ain’t, neither. I ain’t com- 
fortable, and I can’t make nothin’ o’ that 
poor shoat of a boy. I’m buying o’ the 
baker an’ frying a pan o’ pork the whole 
time, trying to fill him up. I never was 
so near out o’ pork this time o’ year, not 
since I went to housekeepin’.” 

‘‘T heard he’d been tellin’ round the 
neighborhood that he was about starved,” 
said William, plainly. ‘Our folksalways 
had the name o’ being good providers.” 

‘‘How’d your mother use to wash up 
the cups an’ things to make ‘em look de- 
cent?” asked Mr. Haydon, suddenly; there 
was the humility of broken pride in his 
tone. ‘‘I can’t seem to find nothin’ to 
do with, anywhere about the house. I 
s’posed I knew where everything was. I 
expect I’ve got out all poor mother’s best 
things, without knowin’ the difference. 
Except there ain’t nothin’ nowhere that 
looks right to me,” he added. 

William stooped to pick something out 
of the chips. ‘‘ You'll have to ask Ma- 
rilla,’ he said. ‘‘ It mortifies me to have 
you go on in such a way. Now, father, 
you wouldn’t hear to anybody that was 
named to you, but if you go on this way 
much longer you'll find that any house- 
keeper’s better than none.” 

‘Why, I’ve only been waiting to hear 
of a proper person,” said Israel Haydon, 
turning an innocent and aggrieved coun- 
tenance upon his son. ‘* My house is in 
a terrible state, now I can tell you.” 

William looked away and tried to keep 
his face steady. 

‘* What do you find to laugh at?” asked 
the poor father, in the tone of a school- 
master. 

‘‘Don’t you know I spoke of somebody 
to you? I believe twas the very day after 
the funeral,” said William, persuasively. 
‘*Her name is Maria Durrant.” 


**T remember the person well: an ex 
cellent, sensible woman, no flumme, 
and did remarkable well in case of sic: 
ness at your house,” said Mr. Haydo 
with enthusiasm, stepping briskly tows 
the wagon after he had shut and faste) 
the wood-house doors and put the 
lock key in his pocket. ‘‘ What of | 
You said there was no chance of getti) 
her, didn’t you?” 

“T was afraid so; but she’s left le, 
brother’s folks now, and come to sto) 4 
little while with Marilla. She’s at 
house this minute; came last night. You 
know, Marilla’s very fond of having 
cousins come to stop with her,” ap 
gized the son, in fear lest his simple p|ot 
should be discovered and resented. ‘' You 
can see if she’s such a person as you want 
I have been thinking all day that 
might do for a time, anyway.” 

‘* Anybody ‘ll do,” said Mr. Haydon 
suddenly. ‘‘I tell ye, William, I’m droy: 
to the wall. I feel to covet a good sup 
per; an’ I’m ashamed to own it, a mano 
my property! Ill observe this Miss Dur- 
rant, an’ speak with her after tea; pe 
haps she’d have the sense to come right 
over to-morrow. You an’ Marilla can 
tell her how I’ve been situated. I wa’n 
going to have no such persons in m 
house as were recommended,” he grum 
bled on, cheerfully. ‘I don’t keep 
town-farm for the incapable, nor do | 
want an old grenadier set, over me lik 
that old maid Smith. I ain’t going to be 
turned out of my own house.” 

They drove along the road slowly, and 
presently the ever-interesting subject 
crops engaged their further attention 
When they turned into William Hay- 
don's side yard a pleasant-faced, middle 
aged woman, in a neat black dress and a 
big clean white apron, sat on the piazza 
with Marilla and the children. Israel 
Haydon’s heart felt lighter than it had 
for many a week. He went and shook 
hands with Maria Durrant, with more 
than interest and approval; there was 
even a touch of something like gallantry 
inhismanner. William Haydon glanced 
at his wife, and gave an unconscious sigh 
of relief. 


The next morning Miss Durrant he! ped 
with the early work, talking with Wi! 
liam’s wife as she went to and fro busily 
in the large kitchen, and listening to al! 


that could be said of the desperate state 





of affairs at the old farm. The two wo- 
men so doubled their diligence by work- 
ne together that it was still early in the 
dav when Maria, blushing noticeably, said 
that she thought there was no use in wait- 

until afternoon, as old Mr. Haydon 
iad directed. There must be plenty to 
do: and the sooner the house was put to 
rights and some cooking got under way 
he better. She had her old calico dress 
ill on, and she deemed it best to go over 
and go right to work. 

‘There! I don’t know what to say, Ma- 
ria,” said Marilla Haydon, doubtfully. 
Kather Haydon’s such a set person.” 

‘‘So be I,” rejoined Maria. ‘‘ And who 
knows how bad those rooms need airing! 
l've thought of twenty things that ought 
to be done right off, before night. Or I 

suld work a spell in the gardin if he 
jon’t seem to want mein the house. Now, 
wa'n’t it affectin’ to hear him let on that 
he'd gone an’ made poor Mis’ Haydon’s 
flower gardin same’s he’d always done? 
It showed real feelin’,didn’tit? Lam goin’ 
to take holt over there-as if ’twas for her 
as well as for him. That time I was here 
so long, when you was so sick, I did just 
admire Mis’ Haydon. She was a beau- 
tiful-looking woman, and so pretty-be- 
haved; quiet, but observin’. Inever saw 
a man age as William’s father has; it 
made my heart ache when I first caught 
sight of him driving into the yard last 
night.” 

‘‘He revived up conversin’ with you 
an’ makin’ such a good hearty tea,” sug- 
gested Marilla, disappearing in the pan- 
try. ‘‘T’ain’t never felt free with Father 
Haydon, but I do respect him,” she add- 
ed, presently. ‘‘ Well, now, go right over, 
Maria, if you feel moved to. I don’ 
know but what you’re wise. P’r'aps 
William an’ I'll walk over, after supper’s 
put away. I guess you've got a busy 
day before you.” 

She stood at the open door and watched 
Maria Durrant go away, a few minutes 
later, with a plump bundle under one 
arm. 

“I should think you were going to 
seek your fortune,” she called, merrily, as 
the good woman turned into the road; 
but Maria wagged her head with a cheer- 
ful nod, and did not deign to look back. 
“T ought to have given her some bread 
to tuck under the other arm, like the pic- 
ture of Benjamin Franklin. I dare say 
they do need bread; I ought to have 
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thought of it,” said Marilla, anxiously, as 
she returned to the pantry. ‘* But there! 
Father Haydon’s got as far along in 
housekeeping as stopping the baker; an’ 
he was put out because I sent things too 
soon, before Aunt Martin’s provisions 
were gone. I'll risk Cousin Maria to get 
along.” 

The new housekeeper trod the little 
foot-path at the road edge with a firm 
step. She was as eager and delighted as 
if she were bent on a day's pleasuring. 
A truly sympathetic, unselfish heart beat 
in her breast; she fairly longed to make 
the lonely, obstinate old man comforta- 
ble. Presently she found herself going 
up the long Haydon lane in the shade of 
the apple-trees. The great walnut-trees 
at the other side of the house were huge 
and heavy with leaves; there was a gen- 
eral floweriness and pleasantness over all 
growing things; but the tall thin spruce 
that towered before the front door looked 
black and solitary, and bore a likeness to 
old Mr. Haydon himself. Such was the 
force of this comparison that Miss Dur- 
rant stopped and looked at it with com- 
passion. Then her eyes fell upon the poor 
flower bed overgrown with weeds, through 
which the bachelor’s-buttons and London- 
pride were pushing their way into bloom. 
“*T guess I'll set a vipe to grow up that 
tree; *twould get sun enough, an’ look 
real live and pretty,” she decided, sur- 
veying the situation; then she moved on, 
with perhaps less eagerness in her gait, 
and boldly entered the side door of the 
house. She could hear the sound of an 
axe in the shed, as if some one were chop- 
ping up kindlings. When she caught 
sight of the empty kitchen she dropped 
her bundle into the nearest chair, and 
held up her hands in what was no affec- 
tation of an appearance of despair. 

S¥. 

One day in May, about a year from the 
time that Martha Haydon died, Maria 
Durrant was sitting by the western win- 
dow of the kitchen, mending Mr. Hay- 
don’s second-best black coat, when she 
looked down the lane and saw old Polly 
Norris approaching the house. Polly was 
an improvident mother of improvident 
children, not always quite sound in either 
wits or behavior, but she had always been 
gently dealt with by the Haydons, and, 
as it happened, was also an old acquaint- 
ance of Maria Durrant’s own. Maria 
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gave a little groan at the sight of her: 
she did not feel just then like listening to 
long tales or responding to troublesome 
demands. She nodded kindly to the 
foolish old creature, who presently came 
wheezing and lamenting into the clean 
sunshiny kitchen, and dropped herself 
like an armful of old clothes into the 
nearest chair. 

Maria rose and put by her work; she 
was half glad, after all, to have company ; 
and Polly Norris was not without cer- 
tain powers of good-fellowship and enter- 
taining speech. 

‘*T expect this may be the last time I 
can get so fur,” she announced. ‘‘’Tis 
just ‘bout a.year sence we was all to Mis’ 
Haydon’s funeral. I didn’t know but 
that was the iast time. Well, I do’ know 
but it’s so I can accept that piece o’ pie. 
I've come fur, an’ my strength’s but small. 
How’s William's folks?” 

‘* They're smart,” answered Maria, seat- 
ing herself to her work again, after tle 
expedition to the pantry. 

‘*T tell ye this is beautiful pie,” said 
the guest, looking up, after a brief and 
busy silence; ‘‘a real comfortable help o’ 
pie, after such a walk, feeble as I be. 
I've failed a sight sence you see me be- 
fore, now ‘ain’t 1?” 

‘I don’t know’s I see any change to 
speak of,” said Maria, bending over the 
coat. 

‘‘Lord bless you, an’ Heaven too! I 


‘ain't eat no such pie as this sence I was 


a girl. Your rule, was it, or poor Mis’ 
Haydon’s ?” 

‘‘T’ve always made my pies that same 
way,” said Maria, soberly. ‘*I’m pleased 
you should enjoy it.” 

‘*T expect my walk give me an extry 
appetite. I can walk like a bird, now, I 
tell ye; last summer I went eleven miles, 
an’ agin nine miles. You just ought to 
see me on the road, an’ here I-be, goin’ 
on seventy-seven year old. There ain’t 
so many places to go to as there used to 
be. I’ve known a sight o’ nice kind folks 
that’s all gone. It’s re’lly sad how folks 
is goin’. There's all Mis’ Nash’s folks 
passed away; the old doctor, an’ the little 
grandgirl, an’ Mis’ Nash that was like a 
mother to me, an’ always had somethin’ 
to give me; an’ down to Glover's Corner 
they’re all gone—”’ 

‘* Yes, anybody feels such changes,” 
replied Maria, compassionately. ‘‘ You've 
seen trouble, ’ain’t you?” 


‘*T’ve seen all kinds of trouble,” s 
the withered little creature, mournfu|! 

‘* How is your daughter to South A; 
field gettin’ along?” asked the hostes 
kindly, after a pause, while Polly work 
away at the pie. 

‘*Lord bless you! this pie is so heart 
enin’, somehow or ‘nother, after such 
walk. Susan Louisa is doin’ pretty we 
she’s a sight improved from what she was 
Folks is very considerate to Susan Louis 
She goes to the Orthodox church, an’ senc 
she was sick there’s been a committe: 
see to her; one on ’em give her two 
quarts o’ milk a day. They met fifte: 
in number. Mr. Dean, Susan Louisa’s 
husband, died the eighth day o’ last 
March.” 

‘Yes, I heard he was gone, rather sud 
den,” said Maria, showing more interest 

‘* Yes, but he was ’twixt eighty an 
ninety year old. Susan Louisa was b 
fifty-one in February last.” 

‘‘He’d have done better for you 
wouldn't he, Mis’ Norris?” suggested Ma 
ria, by way of pleasantry, but there was a 
long and doubtful pause. 

‘*T'd rather be excused,” said Polly at 
last, with great emphasis. ‘‘ Miss Maria 
Durrant, ‘ain't you got a calico dress you 
could spare, or an apron, or a pair o’ 
rubbers, anyways? I be extry needy, no 
I tell you! There; I ‘ain't inquired for 
William’s folks; how be they?” 

** All smart,” said Maria, for the second 
time; but she happened to look up just 
in time to catch a strange gleam in her 
visitor's eyes. 

‘** Mis’ William don’t come here, I ex 
pect?” she asked, mysteriously. 

‘*She never was no great of a visitor. 
Yes, she comes sometimes,” answered Ma- 
ria Durrant. 

‘*T understood William had forbid her 
till you'd got away, if she was your own 
cousin.” 

‘“We'’re havin’ no trouble togethe: 
What do you mean?” Maria demanded. 

‘** Well, my hearing ain't good.” Polly 
tried to get herself into safe shelter o! 
generalities. ‘‘ Old folks kind o’ dreams 
things; you must excuse me, Maria. But 
I certain have heard a sight o’ talk about 
your stoppin’ here so long with Mr. Ha 
don, and that William thought you was 
overdoin’, an’ would have spoke, only you 
was his wife’s cousin. There’s plenty 
stands up for you; I should always be one 
of ’em myself; you needn’t think but I'm 
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a friend, Maria. I heard somebody a-re- 
uking that you was goin’ to stay till 
you got him; an’ others said Mr. Israel 
Haydon was one to know his own mind, 
ind he never would want to put nobody 
his wife’s place, they set so by one 
iother. An’ I spoke a good word for ye. 
[I says, Now look here! ’tain’t’s if Mari’ 
Durrant was a girl o’ twenty-five; she’s a 
smart capable creatur’,’ says I, ‘an’—’” 

‘*T guess I’ve got an old dress I can let 

vou have.” 
* Maria Durrant, with crimson cheeks 
and a beating heart, rose suddenly and 
escaped to the back stairway. She left 
old Polly sitting in the kitchen so long 
it she fell into a comfortable drowse, 
from which she was recalled by Maria's 
reappearance with a bundle of discarded 
carments, but there was something stern 
| inhospitable in these last moments of 
the visit, and Polly soon shuffled off down 
lane, mumbling and muttering and 
hugging the bundle with great delight. 
She always enjoyed her visits to the Hay- 
don farm. But she had left Miss Durrant 
crying by the western window; the bitter 
tears were falling on Israel Haydon’s old 
black coat. It seemed very hard that a 
woman who had spent all her life work- 
ing for others should be treated as the 
enemy of kindred and acquaintance; this 
was almost the first time in all her his- 
tory that she had managed to gather and 
hold a little peace and happiness. There 
was nothing to do now but to go back to 
her brother’s noisy shiftless house; to 
work against wind and tide of laziness 
and improvidence. She must slave for 
the three boarders, so that her brother's 
wife could go to New York State to waste 
her time with a sister just as worthless, 
though not so penniless, as herself. And 
there was young Johnny, her nephew, 
working with Mr. Haydon on the farm, 
and doing so well, he must go back too, 
aud be put into the factory. Maria looked 
out of the window; through the tears that 
stood in her eyes the smooth green fields 
were magnified and transfigured. 

The door opened, and Mr. Haydon en- 
tered with deliberate step and a pleasant 
reassuring look. Healmost never smiled, 
but he happened to be smiling then. ‘‘I 
observed you had company just now; I 
saw old Polly Norris going down the lane 
when I was coming up from the field,” 
he said, and then stopped suddenly, and 
look a step nearer to Maria; he had never 


seen his cheerful housemate in tears. 
He did not ask the reason; they both felt 
embarrassed, and yet each was glad of the 
other’s presence. Mr. Haydon did not 
speak, but Maria brushed her tears away, 
and tried to go on sewing. She was 
mending the lining of the second - best 
black coat with most touching care. 

‘**T expect I shall have to take that co't 
for every day now, an’ get me a new one 
for best,” he announced at last, because 
somebody had to say something. ‘‘I’ve 
about finished with this. Spring work is 
hard on an old co't.” 

‘* Your best one is gettin’ a little mite 
threadbare in the back,” said Maria, but 
it was hard for her to control her voice, 
‘* Tl put all your clothes in as good re- 
pair as I can before I go, sir. Ive come 
to the conclusion that I ought to go back 
to my brother's folks, his wife wants to go 
off on a visit—” 

**Don’t you, Maria,” exclaimed the dis- 
tressed old man. ‘‘ Don't talk that way; 
it’s onreasonable. William has informed 
me about your brother's folks; what else 
may affect you I don’t know, but I’ve 
made up my mind. I don’t know why 
*twas, but I was just comin’ to speak about 
it. Imay say ‘twas for your interest as 
well as mine, an’ with William’s approval. 
I never thought to change my situation 
till lately. Such a loss as I’ve met ain’t 
to be forgotten, an’ it ain’t forgotten. 
I’m gettin’ along in years, an’ I never was 
a great talker. I expect you know what 
I want to say, Miss Durrant. Ill provide 
well for you, an’ make such a settlement 
as you an’ William approve. He's well 
off, an’ he spoke to me about us; that we 
was comfortable together, an’ he never 
wanted to see me left alone, as I was last 
year. How do you feel yourself? You 
feel that ‘twould be good judgment, now 
don’t ye?” 

Maria never had heard Mr. Israel Hay- 
don say so much atany onetime. There he 
stood,a man of sixty-eight, without pre- 
tence of having fallen in love, but kind 
and just, and almost ministerial in his 
respectability. She had always fellowed 
a faint but steady star of romance, which 
shone still for her in the lowering sky of 
her life; it seemed to shine before her 
eyes now; it dazzled her through fresh 
tears. Yet, after all, she felt that this 
was really her home, and with a sudden 
great beat of her heart, she knew that she 
should say ‘‘ yes” to Mr. Haydon. The 
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sharp sting in the thought of going away 
had been that she must leave him to the 
ignorant devotion or neglect of somebody 
else—some other woman was going to 
have the dear delight of making him 
comfortable. 

So she looked up full in his face, un- 
mindful of the bleakness of his love-mak- 
ing, and was touched to see that he bore 
the aspect of a truly anxious and even 
affectionate man. Without further words 
they both knew that the great question 
was settled. The star of romance pres- 
ently turned itself into the bright kitchen 
lamp that stood between them as Maria 
sewed her long winter seam and looked 
up contentedly to see Mr. Haydon sitting 
opposite with his weekly newspaper. 

is 

Mr. Haydon owned one of the last old- 
fashioned two-wheeled chaises, a select 
few of which still survived in the retired 
region of Atfield. It would not have 
suited him to go to church in a wagon 
like his neighbors, any more than he could 
have bought a rough working-suit of new 
clothes for every day. The chaise-top had 
always framed the faces of Mr. Haydon 
and Martha, his first wife, in a fitting 
manner—not unlike a Friend’s plain bon- 
net on a larger scale; it had belonged to 
their placid appearance of old-time re- 
spectability. Now that Maria, the second 
wife, had taken the vacant seat by the 
driver’s side, her fresher color and eager 
enjoyment of the comfort and dignity of 
the situation were remarked with _plea- 
sure. She had not been forward about 
keeping Mr. Haydon company before their 
marriage; for some reason she was not 
a constant church-goer, and usually had 
some excuse for staying at home, both on 
Sundays and when there was any expedi- 
tion on business to one of the neighboring 
towns. But after the wedding these in- 
vitations were accepted as a matter of 
course. 

One Sunday afternoon they were bob- 
bing home from meeting in their usual 
sedate and placid fashion. There had been 
a very good sermon, and two or three 
strangers in the congregation, old ac- 
quaintances who had left Atfield for the 
West, stopped to speak with their friends 
after the service was over. It was a love- 
ly day, and there was the peacefulness of 
Sunday over the landscape, the wide un- 
tenanted fields, the woods near and far, 


and the distant hills. The old paci 
horse jogged steadily along. 

‘**T was thinking how your wife wou 
have enjoyed seeing the folks; would) 
she?” said Maria, with gentle sympathy 

‘The thought was just dwelling in » 
mind,” said the old man, turning towa 
her, a little surprised. 

‘**T was sorry I was standin’ right thé 
they didn’t feel so free to speak, 
know,” said Maria, who had accepted 
place as substitute with a touching s 
forget’ulness and devotion, following 
best she could the humblest by-paths 
the first Mrs. Haydon’s career. 

** Marthy and Mis’ Chellis that you sa 
to-day was always the best of friends 
they was girls together,” said Mr. H 
don, swaying his whip-lash. ‘* They was 
second cousins on the father’s side.” 

‘**Don’t you expect Mis’ Chellis ‘d i 
to come an’ take tea with you some after 
noon? I always feel as if *twould be sad 
for you, such an occasion, but I'll hay 
everything real nice. Folks seem to 
paying her a good deal of attention,” sug 
gested Maria. ‘‘ And when anybody has 
been away a good while, they like to go 
all round and see all the places that’s 
familiar, if they do feel the changes.” 

‘* Yes, I guess we'd better invite her to 
spend the afternoon,” said the eld mai 
and they jogged on together in silence 

‘‘Have you got everything you wai 
to do with?” asked Mr. Haydon, kindly 

‘*Certain,” answered Maria, with sat 
faction. ‘‘I never was acquainted wi 
such a good provider as you be in all tli 
houses I’ve ever stopped in; I can say 
that. You’ve remembered a number o’ 
things this past week that I should have 
forgot myself. Dve seen what other wo- 
men folks has to go through with, being 
obliged to screw every way an’ make up 
things out o’ nothing, afraid to say the 
flour’s gone or the sugar’s out. Them very 
husbands is the ones that ‘Il find most fault 
if their tables ain’t spread with what they 
want. I know now what made your wile 
always look so pleased an’ contented.” 

‘She was very saving an’ judicious by * 
natur’,” said Mr. Haydon, as if he did not 
wish to take so much praise entirely to 
himself. ‘i call you a very saving wo- 
man too, Maria,” he added, looking away 
over the fields, as if he had made some re- 
mark about the grass. 

The bright color rushed to Maria’s face, 
but she could not say anything. There ( 
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1s something very pleasant in the air; 

fields appeared new to her and most 

vutiful; it was a moment of great hap- 

| “T tell you I felt it dreadfully when I 

s alone all that time. I enjoy having 

nebody to speak with now about poor 
Mi rtha.” said the old man, with great 

ing. 

It was dreadful -lonely for you, 

n't it?” said Maria, in her sensible, 

isant, compassionate tone. 

People meant well enough with their 
advice, but I was set so crosswise that it 
ill seemed like interference. Id got to 

iit till the right thing came round—an’ 

ome at last,” announced Mr. Haydon, 
indsomely. ‘‘I feel to be very grateful. 
Yes. I want to have Mis’ Chellis come an’ 
take tea, just as she used to. We'll look 
er what’s left o’ poor Marthy’s little 
ings, an’ select something to give her 
or a remembrance. “Tain’t very likely 
shell come ’way East again at her time o’ 

e. She’s havin’ a grand time ; it acts 
to me just like a last visit.” 

[ll make some nice pound-cake to- 
morrow, and we'll ask her next day,” 
said Maria, cheerfully, as they turned 
into the lane. 

Maria Haydon’s life had been spent in 
trying to make other people comfortable, 
and so she sueceeded, oftener than she 
knew, in making them happy. Every 
day she seemed to forget herself and to 
think of others more; and so, though old 
Mrs. Chellis missed her friend when she 
came to tea the next day but one, she soon 
forgot the sadness of the first few minutes, 
and began to enjoy the kind welcome of 
Mr. Haydon and his present companion. 


A little later Mr. Haydon was coming 
back from one of his fields to look after 
some men whom he and his son had set 
to work at ditching. Most of the talk 
that afternoon had naturally been con- 
nected with his first wife, but now every- 
thing along his path reminded him of 
Maria. Her prosperous flock of young 
turkeys were heading northward at a little 
distanee out across the high grass land; 
and below, along the brook, went the 
geese and goslings in a sedate procession. 
The young pear-trees which she had urged 
him to set out looked thrifty and strong 
as he passed, and there were some lengths 
of linen bleaching on a knoll, that she 
had found yellowing in one of the garret 
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chests. She took care of everything, and, 
best of all, she took great care of him. 
He had left the good creature devoting 
herself to their guest as if she were an 
old friend instead of a stranger—just for 
his sake and his wife’s sake. Maria al- 
ways said ‘‘ your wife” 
of her predecessor. 
‘*Marthy always said that Maria Dnr- 


when she spoke 


rant was as kind and capable a womau as. 


she ever set eyes on, an’ poor Marthy 
was one that knew,” said Mr. Haydon to 
himself as he went along, and his heart 
grew very tender. He was not exactly 
satisfied with himself, but he could -not 
have told why. As he came near, the 
house looked cheerful and pleasant; the 
front door was wide open, and the best- 
room blinds. The little garden was in 
full bloom, and there was a sound of 
friendly voices. Conversation was flow- 
ing on with a deep and steady current. 
Somehow the old man felt young again 
in the midst of his sober satisfaction and 
renewed prosperity. He lingered near the 
door, and looked back over his fields as if 
he were facing life with a sense of great 
security; but presently his ears caught at 
something that the two women were say- 
ing-in the house. 

Maria was speaking to Mrs. Chellis, 
who was a little deaf. 

‘** Yes, ’m, he does look well,” she said. 
‘“‘T think his health’s a good sight better 
than it was a year ago. I don’t know’s 
you ever saw anybody so pitiful as he 
was for a good while after he lost his 
wife. He took it harder ‘than some o’ 
those do that make more talk. Yes, she 
certain was a lovely woman, and one that 
knew how to take the lead for him just 
where a man don't want to be bothered 
—about house matters and ‘little things. 
He’s a dear, good, kind man, Mr. Hay- 
don is. I feel very grateful for all his 
kindness. I’ve got a lovely home, Mis’ 
Chellis,” said Maria, impulsively; “ an’ I 
try to do everything I ean, the way he 
an’ Mis’ Haydon always had it.” 

“IT guess you do,” agreed the guest. ‘‘I 
never see him look better since he was a 
young man. I hope he knows how well 
off he is!” 

They both laughed a little, and Mr. Hay- 
don could not help smiling in sympathy. 

“There, I do enjoy spending with 
him,” said the younger woman, wistfully ; 
** but f san’t help wishin’ sometimes that 
I could have been the one to help him 
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save. I envy Mis’ Haydon all that part 
of it, and I can’t help it.” 

‘“Why, you must set a sight by him!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Chellis, with mild sur- 
prise. ‘‘I didn’t know but what marry- 
in’ for love had all gone out of fashion 
in Atfield.” 

‘* You ean tell ‘em it ’ain’t,” said Maria. 
At that moment Israel Haydon turned 
and walked away slowly up the yard. 
His thin black figure straightened itself 
gallantly, and he wore the look of a 
younger man. 

Later that evening, when the guests 
were gone, after a most cheerful and hos- 
pitable occasion, and the company tea 
things were all put away, Maria was sit- 
ting in the kitchen for a few minutes to 
rest, and Mr. Haydon had taken his own 
old chair near the stove, and sat there tap- 
ping his finger-ends together. They had 
congratulated. each other handsomely, 
because everything had gone off so well; 
but suddenly they both felt as if there 
were a third person present; their feeling 
toward one another seemed to change. 
Something seemed to prompt them to 
new confidence and affection, to speak 
the affectionate thoughts that were in 
their hearts; it was no rebuking, injured 
presence, for a sense of great contentment 
filled their minds. Israel Haydon tapped 
his fingers less regularly than usual, and 
Maria found herself unable to meet his 
eyes. 


SWEET PUNCH: 


BY J. LINCOL 


H, my dear, already back? Allow 
i\ me. Have a pleasant evening? You 
look as rosy and fresh— Yes, you see, 
Nell, 'm making punch just as we used 
to in college. And I want to imagine the 
boys are here— Ah, now, don't act so, 
dearest. Of course I'm not regretting it 
—anything; I prefer to have you— Sit 
down, Nell. But you don’t know what 
college days are to a memory that has to 
come down grade as it comes away from 
the past. Let me be foolish and dream 
this Christmas eve. You know what I’ve 
done this year. Six hundred thousand is 
a neat pile to roll up ina year. It cost 
my soul—there, now, don't mind. Six 
hundred thousand ought to buy me one 
hour of dreams, of idealism, of rest, Nell. 
It does rest me so. 


The silence between them grew mon 
and more embarrassing, and at last ) 
Haydon remembered that he had}; 
locked the barn, and rose at once. eross 
ing the kitchen with quicker steps | 
usual. Maria looked up at him as 
passed. 

‘** Yes, everything went off beautiful], 
she repeated. ‘‘ Mis’ Chellis is real go 
company. I enjoyed hearing her ta 
about old times. She set everything })\ 
Mis’ Haydon, didn’t she? You had a good 
wife, Mr. Haydon, certain,” said Ma) 
wistfully, as he hesitated a moment at | 
door. 

Israel Haydon did not answer a wor 
but went his way and shut the door 
hind him. It was a cool evening at 
the pleasant day; the air felt a ]i 
chilly. He did not go beyond the doo: 
steps, for something seemed to draw |) 
back, so he lifted the clinking latch and 
stepped bravely into the kitchen agai: 
and stood there a moment in the bright 
light. 

Maria Haydon turned toward him as she 
stood at the cupboard with a little lan) 
in her hand. ‘Why, Mr. Haydon 
what's the matter?” She'looked start) 
at first, but her face began to shin 
‘‘Now don’t you go and be foolish, |s 
r’el!” she said. 

‘* Maria,” said he, ‘‘I want to say 
you that I feel to be very thankful. I've 
got a good wife now.” 


A MONOLOGUE. 


N STEFFENS. 


I had Bill in that chair, Jim in this 
one, and the other boys in the othicrs 
That's why I put the chairs around ti 
fire, you see. Bill—a big, lazy, good 
hearted scoffer—he scoffed at all seuti 
ment, abused charities on economic 
grounds, but every time he got lis 
money he’d take little boys and girls otf 
the street to the theatre. 

Well, Bill used to sit still and hold his 
cat in his arms. He never said much more 
than an occasional ‘‘Who says poker /” 
or, ‘‘ Let’s have a little game.” And that 
always started Jim intolife. Old Jim Sia 
ter—he looked older than he was, and 1 
was old for an undergraduate, too—J im 
would say: ‘‘Now see here, Bill, you 
ought to leave poker alone. It takes up 


half your time playing, and then you «l- 
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ivs win, and it takes up the other half 

ending the winnings. You lack self- 

trol, Bill.” 
‘Smoke, Jim,” suggests Bill, nodding 
to the tobaeco on the mantel. Jim's hand 
suld reach up to his pipe pocket, his 
vers would fondle the bowl a moment, 
n drop down again, as he sighed, and 
suid: ‘‘Not yet. Ive only one more 
smoke this evening. I’m going to reduce 
vself to nine a day, three after each 
eal, and I’ve smoked twice since dinner 
ilready.” Bill, reaching for the pipe, 
ould hand it to Jim, and say, ‘‘ Christ- 

s eve,” and Jim smoked. 

That Christmas eve I’m thinking about 

ne of us who were there had been able 

»v0 home. Some of us lived too far off; 
others were too poor. So we got together 
in my room to drink punch and talk. 
Well, any way,that evening—oh, nothing 
occurred then; there’s no story—we just 
sang a few songs. Jim was a tenor, and 
he played the guitar, so he started the 
songs—he always did like the sentimental 
ones best. Besides, we were homesick— 
not for home, but only homesick, you 
know, and these guitars are sorrowful 
little instruments. Anyway, we became 
foolish and talked—a lot of bosh. Yes, 
it was nonsense—college stuff—but it was 
pleasant in those days. 

There! it’s boiling. Don’t you bother, 
Nell; Pll attend to it. Bill used to, and 
how he enjoyed it! He did it so quietly 
ind slowly. He was still and slow with 
poker and punch. Put in a little more 
sugar. I know it isn’t so good, but we 
liked it pretty sweet then. 

There, now! let’s sit down by the fire, 
and let me—just this once—put my feet 
up and smoke. This is how Jim filled a 
pipe: he’d blow it clear; then put in a lit- 
tle roll as a wad,so; and on that, as a 
foundation, he pressed down the fine-cut. 
As he packed it in, he pulled at it till it 
drew just hard enough. When he had 
it ready and lit, everybody seemed to feel 
relieved. Then every man who wasn’t 
smoking reached for his pipe and smoked. 
But no one could make his smoke so lazy 
is Jim’s, 

Well, that night Jim started the talk 
I have in mind. 

‘‘ Boys, we are men now,” so he began. 

We are all Seniors, or last-year men, for 
those who don’t graduate will be fired” 
this was for Bill). ‘‘ Now what are we 
going to do in life?. I don’t mean in what 
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busivsss, but on what principles, are we 
g¢zn¢ to work out our lives? We haven't 
be@n close students, but we've drunk in 
sofue,ideas along with our beer and punch. 
Aid ‘ghese ideas are not deducible from 
thé law of life, which says, ‘ That is good 
whic& payeth, and that is bad which 
payeth not.’ ” 

Jin had worked for the means on 
which he went through college, and knew 
something of practical life. The rest of 
us didn’t. We knew there had been some 
bad deals in American history, but they 
came to us as rumors, and didn’t affect 
any of the statesmen we knew except 
Burr. We heard only of heroes or vil- 
lains, and the former were as white as the 
latter were black. As for the world, it 
was peopled by men who erred sometimes 
in a vague way, but in general appeared 
as our fathers did at home. We never 
doubted that honesty, industry, thrift, 
and such simple virtues would make us 
as successful careers as any men could 
run. So it looked then—in college days. 
Strange how different the world is from 
what it seems to students’ eyes! 

Jim told us many of the tricks of the 
trades he had known. He mentioned 
some things which seemed inconsistent 
with the character of some of our great 
men, but he dwelt on the methods of 
business and politics. He related facts 
out of his own experience, and—well, as 
I see now, he described real life—every- 
day, practical life. He concluded his 
account by saying: 

‘*Honesty doesn’t always pay, and 
shrewdness is far ahead of thrift as a 
succeeder.” 

After looking around to see that we 
all heard, and that Bill was listening in- 
tently as he lay on the floor, though he 
seemed to be conscious only of the pussy, 
Jim took a deep drink of the punch— 
good, isn’t it, Nell, don’t you think?—and 
added : 

‘‘ Now, boys, you see, the point is, 
we've got our education; but it’s only 
training. We have no knowledge; we've 
learned truths, perhaps, but not the 
truth. We've got a false conception of 
man, life, and the world. College prin- 
ciples will not work. They may be ra- 
tional, consistent, and truly moral. but 
they won't go. They are the results of 
reflection, not of experience. 

‘What I ask,” he went on, ‘is, what 
are we going to do? College, it is said, 
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unfits men for life. And it does, if they 
think, but most students either study too 
much or play too much to get time to 
think. But we have played some, stud- 
ied some, read much, and thought enough 
to face the question, to recognize the op- 
position of thought and fact, and decide 
what we are to do. We might go into 
life and let it make us what it will— 
that’s what men do usually. Now I say, 
let us make up our minds not to be the 
creatures of circumstances, but decided in 
advance on our course and our princi- 
ples. 

‘“T like the college principles,” Jim 
went on after a pause. ‘‘I’d like to try 
them. But it may require a giant hero 
to win on them. You see, the business 
man draws a line, but it is zigzag; it goes 
up and down with the day of the week, 
the hour of the day—siaks out. of sig?tt 
before some circumstances, and rises out 
of sight before others. Whereas the phi- 
losopher’s line is straight, and that’s what 
makes it so hard to walk.” 

Jim waited for some respouse. For 
several minutes we were all silent. Then 
Bill said, continuing to play with his cat: 
‘You say, Jim, that I always win at 
poker. Now I'll tell you why. When 
I play, I play to win. I play my cards 
for just what they are worth, no more, 
no less. I never bet to force my luck, 
or to appear bold or reckless, or — not 
mean. When I play a hand I know no 
friend, no enemy, no feeling. Another 
thing, when the men against me put.up a 
square game, I play fair. If I see any 
unnecessary movements—well, I can set 
up a deck too.” 

Bill hesitated a moment, then stood 
up and said: ‘‘Jim, you are right about 
life. Men don’t play a fair game. But 
if you want to give the college notions 
a try, I'll stand by you-—long enough to 
find out whether they will go or not.” 

Jim smiled. ‘‘I know you will, Bill. 
You have the one element of character 
necessary, that is, courage—not the an- 
imal courage of the soldier, but the moral 
courage so few possess; the courage to 
sacrifice good repute,friends,and position. 
We shall be called cranks in the Christian 
world if we try to act consistently with 
Christian morals, for our acquired princi- 
ples are those of Christianity systematized 
and made clear. But the all-important 


purpose is to try these principles as suc- 
We are not to give up 


ceeders in life. 
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living, not to take a sphere apart like t}\. 
professor, nor a privileged profession | 
the priest, but we must enter the fightin. 
arena against fighting-men, and seek s 
cess with moral courage.” 

Don’t sneer, Nell. I know you 
weary of this old subject. And you s| 
der to think of our early married |if 
You hate to think of that fight of min. 
of ours, against odds. You were with n 
at first. Ah, I don’t reproach you, dea 
est. But if you only had not wanted 
Yes, I know they were the mere con 
forts the decencies of life. But if we cou 
only have scorned them. 

Yes, I admit that we are more usefi 
members of society as it is now. You d 
wonders in charity, and my enterprises 
give employment to thousands. But it 
solves the lesser problems, not the 
ones. 

And, Nell, now that all is as you wish 
you won't object to my looking back + 
imagine the life of those lost days? That 
night, with the warm fire, the punch that 
never tastes so good now, and Jim’s bur 
ing eyes on me, we swore to stand fo: 
our principles. 

Yes, I know that. They proved the 
selves false. But it does seem strang: 
that they should have failed so utter], 
so completely, and at the very beginning 

Eddie coming? I must get my fect 
down. 

By-the-way, I got him.a place several 
days ago. He is to begin on the first o! 
next month. He ought to have gone to 
college. But I suppose you are rigli 
You are a clever woman, Nell. And yo 
would spare him the anguish I have be: 
through. 

Yes, he’d get notions, foolish notio1 
into his head, as I did. It is better not 
to know there’s a better if one must be a 
part ef the worse. But football mig! 
have saved him. 

Eddie has a shrewd eye and is not ex 
travagant, has good habits and is abi: 
minded. So soon as he learns the forms 
and the books, I’ll let him handle son 
money, and see how he comes out. | 
have observed that he is in with Jerry 
Manning. Manning almost owns the ma 
chine here. Ed may do something 
politics to be proud of. 

But what made me think of that nig! 
was my last deal with the P. K. and C 
I cut them for over three hundred thou- 
sand, and it hurt Jim Slater badly. Poor 
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Jim! He never was much at manipula- 
ting. Bill hit him two years ago, when 
he came so near landing me. It’s all 
over with Jim, but I must watch Bill. 
lle is like a rock on the Street. As he 
said that night, he can set up a deck too. 

You may be right about it. You always 
have maintained that -business principles 


AS TOLD TO 
BY WILLIAM 


I1—A KING FOR A WEEK. 


DRIZZLING December rain had 
yi driven all Paris within doors, but 
the cafés were filled with a laughing, 
chattering crowd; and, except in those 
devoted to extreme political parties, no 
onlooker would have dreamed that any- 
thing more disturbing than a winter’s 
storm had swept over the roofs and spires 
of the fair city in that year of 1792. 

The Palais Royal shone and glittered 
as gayly as to-day; the Louvre stood 
black and massive, half palace, half cha- 
teau; and beyond, the long facade of the 
Tuileries loomed mournful and deserted 
in the driving mist of rain like a palace 
of the dead. 

No light shone from any of its win- 
dows, no guard was posted before its 
closed doors, as if the horrors so lately 
enacted within its walls had bestowed 
immunity from further attack. 

Could one have entered its closed por- 
tals, he would have journeyed through 
hall and corridor appalling in their black 
emptiness before he caught a gleam of 
light which shone invitingly through a 
half-splintered door opening into the bil- 
liard-room. Here a dozen or more men 
in the uniform of the National Guard 
were gathered. Some were making quiet 
cheer round a fire in the wide chimney 
fed from a pile of broken furniture close 
at hand, others were lazily throwing dice, 
and two or three more were asleep on 
mattresses thrown on the billiard table, 
now shoved into a corner, where the score 
of the last games between the unfortunate 
King and Queen still hung untouched. 

Besides these guardians of the national 
property the only other inmates of the 
palace were three men in an upper room 
in the Pavillon de Flore. 

Two of them were not over twenty- 
five. The first, evidently an Englishman 
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were the right ones, and the thinker’s 
wrong. Maybethat isso. But, somehow, 
there’s an ideal strain in me that makes 
me—yes, regret that I learned about the 
purer life. Well, call it the more vision- 
ary life, if you will. 

That punch was—not bad, was it, dear? 

Too sweet? Yes, too sweet, true. 


HIS GRACE. 
McLENNAN. 


in every line of his face and movement of 
his body, was known to his friends at home 
as an enthusiastic and consistent support- 
er of national freedom, and to the world 
at large as Francis Russell, fifth Duke of 
Bedford. 

The tall young Frenchman near him 
was Maitre Jacques Michel d’Arde, an ad- 
vocate from Haute Lorraine, now holding 
a commission in the Fédérés, and drawn 
to Paris by his enthusiastic belief in the 
new doctrines which were to bring France 
back into that path of greatness from 
which she had wandered so far. 

In his own home he had known and 
almost worshipped those graces which 
threw such a glamour over the noblesse, 
in the person of the young Comtesse de 
Velesme; he had felt the arrogance and 
indifference which as strongly character- 
ized it in the bearing of her father, the 
old comte, and its injustice in his own 
position; but he was not prepared for the 
quiet womanly courage, patient under ey- 
ery galling indignity, which he found in 
the Queen. His chivalrous nature caught 
fire’at the few gracious words with which 
she-acknowledged his forbidden salute, 
and: he readily risked his position as a 
capiin of the Fédérés in return for any 
recognition from the woman whom he 
had once known as “‘the Austrian.” 

The third was a man in middle life 
with a keen, masterful face, M. Maurice 
Guilloux, one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by Roland to conduct the inven- 
tory and valuation of such effects in the 
palace as had escaped-the fury of the 
mob. 

The Duke and M. d’Arde had obtained 
perm'ssion to observe the proceedings, 
and M..Guilloux had shown them every 
courtes¥ during the long investigation. 
Their intercourse had developed a mutual 
sympathy during their journey through 
the desecrated palace, where one room af- 
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ter another echoed with the emptiness of 
death, and each familiar object of ordina- 
ry use suggested the hopeless encounter 
of warm, breathing humanity with the 
terror of destruction. 

The apartment in which they sat had 
been that of Madame Elizabeth,the King’s 
sister, and her dainty furniture, her prie- 
dieu, her paintings, her ivory and silver 
drawing instruments, her books, and oth- 
er evidences of her devout and studious 
life, still lay scattered about in the track 
of the storm as it had rushed onward. 

A heavy silver candelabrum held a few 
lights, which flickered and flared as the 
fierce gusts of the December storm forced 
their way through the uncurtained win- 
dows to sweep through the hollow rooms, 
wailing over the desolation of the past 
and the impending horrors of the future. 


‘*Milord,” said M. d’Arde, drawing the 
shattered sofa on which he sat nearer the 
table, ‘‘ here is a story I heard from a 
confrére in the café last night: 

‘‘In the Franche-Comté, about half- 
way between Besancon and Vesoul, are 
three little villages, so close together that 
none save a native can determine their 
boundaries. The principal one, with the 
church facing the little square, is St. Isart, 
and the inhabitants of this remote com- 
munity had heard little and understood 
still less of the movement whose direc- 
tion and end even we in its centre cannot 
foresee. 

‘*One day, shortly after the arrest of the 
King at Varennes, a detachment of dra- 
goons rode into St. Isart and formed up 
in the little square. The inhabitants 
quickly gathered, and after a flourish 
from the trumpeter, a proclamation was 
read to the listening rustics, who under- 
stood not a word, but gazed in open- 
mouthed admiration at the handsome 
horses and gay uniforms of the troop. 
Then there was another flourish, and the 
dragoons rode clattering out into the 
world beyond, of which these people knew 
nothing. 

‘‘Something had happened—that was 
evident. But after long consultation they 
were no wiser than before, and it was not 
until a Sunday or two afterwards, when 
the curé, in obedience to certain instruc- 
tions, read forth an ‘ordonnance con- 
cerning the National Guard, that they 
missed the familiar beginning, ‘De par 
le Roy.’ 


‘* Here was the explanation. The Ki 
was dead. But then many could remen 
ber the death of the former King, Lo) 
le Bien Aimé, and what difference had 
made? 

‘** Ordonnancees and regulations had si 
continued De par le Roy. They }h 
cried ‘Vive le Roi!’ and danced roui 
the bonfire, and eaten the beef and dru 
the wine their old seigneur had giv: 
freely to all. 

‘**But now—the King was dead, ani 
there was no bonfire, no feast, and no nm 
King to take his place. 

** Yes, here was reason for it all. Did 
not Féron the blacksmith say so? Could 
not any one see it with half an eye? An 
though each new order and proclamation 
was eagerly listened to as read aloud 
Perthius, who could read and write nea: 
as well as the curé himself, there was no 
De par le Roy to re-assure them. 

‘““What could they do? Long and 
earnestly they talked, and were wellnigh 
crushed under the imaginary danger: 
which must certainly follow so unnat 
ural a condition. 

‘Then Trégarde, who had served a good 
lifetime in the army, and had dragged 
home his shattered body in its tattered 
uniform to tell his stories and do little 
services for any who would reward hi 
with a meal, startled them al! into a ne 
world of possibilities by crying: ‘ We ar 
freemen now! That's what the dragoons 
said. Each one in the whole country can 
do as he likes. There is no King now 
every one knows that; but, sacré nom 
@Vune pipe! why not choose one for 
ourselves?’ 

‘** What an idea! Who but Trégarde 
could have thought of it? 

‘** And then followed days of discussion, 
and repetition of the same words and 
phrases until they formed themselves 
into ideas, and the ideas slowly worked 
into their understanding, and finally into 
action—and their King was chosen. 

‘* Naturally it was Perthius, for a king 
must read and write; and then his min 
isters, for they knew all about ministers, 
so three were selected to advise with him 

‘‘One was Trégarde. True, he was not 
irreproachable as to his manner of life, 
but had he not seen the great world, and 
even spoken with Monsieur de Soubise 
and the Prince de Poix, and knew not 
fear? And of the others, they named one 
‘Neckar,’ a testimony of popular trust 
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at which any one with a heart cannot 
even smile. 

‘Then everything went well. Their 
seigneur had fled, but the King and his 
ministers heard all cases, and rendered 
judgment daily under the great elm in 
the square of St. Isart. 

‘‘The curé protested in vain; they ab- 
solutely would not listen to his words of 
advice and warning. The present order 
was a relief from the former uncertainty 
and anxiety, and every one was satisfied 
with the new régime. 

“The effect was good on the principal 
actors. Trégarde had not been inside the 
tavern since his appointment, so that he 
no longer sang ‘ Dans les gardes fran- 
caises’ and other similar ditties when 
quieter folk were abed.. The King and his 
other ministers fully realized what was 
due to their position, and carried them- 
selves with a somewhat formal but not un- 
becoming dignity very often found among 
the simpler class of our country people. 

‘*So things continued for four or five 
days, and the curé almost regretted his 
sending to Besancon for a troop to break 
up the harmless comedy, when, on the 
evening of the sixth day, the King rose 
in his place and said: ‘My friends, you 
know well how I and my ministers thank 
you for the honor you have done us. 
But, my friends, as you know, and all the 
world can see, we are busy with your af- 
fairs all day, and we cannot work, and 
there are our wives and our children, and 
if we don't eat, we cannot live.’ 

‘They had never realized this responsi- 
bility before, but now most willingly ac- 
cepted it, and before night the royal fam- 
ily and the ministers of state were amply 
supplied, and hearty assurances were 
given for the future. 

“The following day a number of the 
younger men set off to the neighboring 
commune, where, without leave or license, 
they proceeded to fell the timber and 
carry it off for the royal use, when they 
were interrupted by the garde, who not 
only violently opposed their trespass, but 
even ridiculed their pretensions. 

‘This was too much. Should this mis- 
erable being stand in the way of their pub- 
lic duty? Never! So without further 
waste of words they bound him hand and 
foot and carried him off to St. Isart, where 
he was safely imprisoned in the mill. 

‘‘A court was held in the open square, 
and after a solemn statement of the case 
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King, ministers, and people unanimously 
decided that the unfortunate garde should 
be hanged forthwith. 

‘* By this it was growing dark, but a 
huge bonfire was quickly built and start- 
ed. At the unusual sight the curé had 
come out on the steps of the presbyteére, 
where he was met by a messenger of the 
King requesting his presence without de- 
lay, and as he descended to the meeting, 
wondering what new folly was afoot, the 
prisoner was brought up and confronted 
with the authorities he had set at naught. 

‘**The King sat in his usual place under 
the elm, on an outstretched branch of 
which a man was seated busied about 
something, with a long rope loosely wound 
about his shoulders. 

‘** The garde bore his restraint impatient- 
ly, and looked threateningly around as if 
marking out culprits for future punish- 


ment. But the people seemed strangely 
indifferent. Every eye was directed tow- 


ard the lower branches of the great elm, 
until, moved by the common impulse, he 
glanced upward and caught sight of the 
sinister figure appearing and disappearing 
in the light of the leaping fire. Up to 
that moment he had not the slightest idea 
of the gravity of his position, treating 
the whole matter as an annoying prac- 
tical joke. But before his trembling lips 
could form a word the curé rushed breéath- 
less into the square, and the crowd fell 
back until he stood between the King and 
his victim. 

‘‘Tgnoring all their pretensions, he 
called on the principal actors by name, 
showed them clearly the awful crime they 
were about to commit, urged the certainty 
of immediate punishment—the troops were 
on their way from Besancon even now, 
and might arrive at any moment. Then 
followed threats of future condemnation, 
persuasion and entreaty, until the women 
were in tears and the boys edged to the 
outskirts of the crowd as if to assure es- 
cape; but the King and his followers-sat 
absolutely unmoved. 

‘*Cruel they were not, but their slow 
minds could not readily grasp any posi- 
tion other than that which they had so 
gradually assumed. 

‘Gravely, slowly, in their simple, awful 
ignorance they explained the man’s of- 
fence and their judgment. They had not 
sent for Monsieur le Curé to speak for the 
man—that part was ended now—but to 
confess him, if the garde so desired. 
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‘Whereupon, seeing there was no hope 
but to delay until the arrival of the 
troops, the curé consented, provided they 
would allow him to administer the rite 
without interruption. To this they readily 
agreed, and with the boys who served him 
as acolytes he walked slowly toward the 
sacristy. 

‘*As soon as he was out of hearing he 
whispered his instructions to the eldest 
lad, and before he left the sacristy the boy 
was leading his father’s horse with every 
precaution out of the village to ride at all 
speed down the Besancon Road and warn 
the coming troopers that life or death 
hung on their speedy arrival. 

‘*In a few minutes the silvery sound of 
a bell was heard, and the little procession 
came in view, the boys in their white 
vestments with bell and candle, followed 
by the priest bearing the host upon his 
breast. The people—King, prisoner, men, 
women, and children—fell on their knees, 
and the tinkle of the bell, the sobs of the 
women, and the crackle of the fire went 
up to the calm stars above. 

‘*The confession was full. Nosentence 
of the solemn service for the dying was 
omitted. The crowd showed no impa- 
tience, but, on the other hand, gave no sign 
of wavering; the unfortunate garde was 
insensible to everything but the words of 
the curé, who alone betrayed anxiety, and 
listened in an agony for some sound from 
the Besancon Road. 

‘*The last prayer was said, and for a mo- 
ment the curé bowed his head in a silent, 
passionate appeal for help, but no answer 
came from the south. Then, breaking the 
silence, he attempted to plead again, but 
as before was firmly refused, and in 
another moment the helpless victim of 
arbitrary power had passed from this 
world into whatever may be beyond, and 
the kneeling crowd was repeating the 
Litany for the Dead. 

‘*Suddenly there was a faint rumbling, 
which grew louder and louder until it 
shaped itself into the heavy thunder of 
a troop of dragoons, who an instant later 
swept up the main street of the village. 
At the entrance to the square there was a 
sharp cry of ‘Halte!’ The foremost threw 
up the right hand as a signal to those be- 
hind, and the troop was motionless—the 
men wild-eyed and staring at the evidence 
of the tragedy before them, the horses 
snorting and shaking chains and accoutre- 
ments after the effort of their fierce race. 


“The crowd of villagers made no 
tempt to fly, but only huddled toget}, 
like sheep about their King and min 
ters under the tree with its ghastly bu: 
den. 

‘*The curé stepped forward and said 
few words to the officer in command 
whose order haif tie troop dismounte: 
formed in line, and unslung their 
bines. 

‘** Another command,and they advance 
on the crowd, who now fell back, leaving 
their King with his ministers alone und 
the tree. 

‘* Not a word was spoken on either sid 
but at a sharp command Trégarde, wit) 
the instinct and old habit of the soldier 
drew himself up, saluted, made a hal! 
turn, and led the way, followed by his com 
panions, to the low wall joining the church 
with the presbytére, where they turned to 
the troops drawn up in line before them 
Trégarde alone realized the situation. 

‘* At the word the carbines moved to tli 
ready. The curé sprang forward toward 
the officer, ‘Pour l'amour de Dieu, mon 
sieur’; but was waved back. 

‘**Pardon me, monsieur. I accept the 
responsibility. Present! Fire!’ 

‘* And simultaneously with the carbtnes 
a triumphant ery of ‘ Vive le Roi!’ rang 
out from Trégarde, and the bodies fell to 
gether, and the Revolution swept on.” 


The young advocate, republican by 
principle, royalist by sentiment, rose to his 
feet as he finished his story, and, unmind 
ful of time and place, Trégarde’s ery o! 
“Vive le Roi!’ went echoing from thie 
dismantled chamber out through the 
empty corridors. M. Guilloux sprang 
from his feet, his face blanched with 
alarm, while the Duke quickly lifted the 
candelabrum, and turning it upside down 
extinguished the flaring lights. 

They sat there in excited silence for 
moment; then heard a door open, and 
listened to the sound of feet and voices in 
the main body of the palace until th: 
distant noises ceased, to be followed b) d 
the same hollow stillness. 

Without a word the three friends aros: 
and groping their way along corridors, 
through rooms, and down stairways, 


where so lately murder and rapine stalk 
ed triumphant, found exit through a 
private door, and with a silent pressure of 
the hand each went his way into the 
storm and the night. 
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THE TORN LETTER.— Act J., Scene 11. 


THE 





COMEDIES OF SHAKESPEARE. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY E. A. ABBEY, AND COMMENT BY ANDREW LANG. 


XI.—TWO GENTLEMEN 


HE task of writing a somewhat copi- 
ous commentary on the Two Gentle- 

men of Verona is far from enviable. The 
play is undoubtedly Shakespeare’s, it has 
the indefinable Shakespearian quality, but 
it is apparently one of his earliest, as it is 
assuredly one of his least attractive and 
least successful works. By “cutting” a 
great deal of Elizabethan banter, its rapid- 
ity of action may make it tolerable on the 


OF VERONA. 


stage. It is fortunate in possessing very 
sympathetic characters in Silvia, Julia, 
Valentine, Launce, and, we should proba- 
bly add, the Outlaws. There are adven- 
tures, there is Launce with his dog Crab, 
there is the amusing detection of Valen- 
tine’s rope-ladder by the Duke, there is the 
usual and popular appearance of a pretty 
lady in the becoming attire of a page, 
there is a forest, and there are pictu- 
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PROTEUS AND HIS FATHER.—Aet 1., Scene II. 
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PROTEUS AND THE DUKE.— 4et I/I., Scene I. 


resque brigands. So, as a mere acting 
play, with necessary omissions, the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona may well have 
been very successful. 

The earliest mention of the work is by 
Meres, in his Palladis Tamia (1598), and 
probably it was written a good deal earlier. 
It must have been produced on the stage 
before Shakespeare had accustomed lis 
audience to masterpieces. The play can 
hardly be later than Romeo and Juliet, 
which also has Verona for its scene, and 
which was played in 1596. Apparently 
it was not yet worth while to pirate Shake- 
speare. There is no quarto of the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona. Its first known 
printed appearance is in the folio. All 
this accords well with the youthfulness of 
the drama, the rhymed verses, the super- 
abundance of the word-plays and ver- 
bal waggeries which were the New Hu- 
mor of Shakespeare's early time. On the 
other hand, there are features in the dra- 
ma which mark Shakespeare’s manner 
throughout his career. Still we have Ve- 
nus pursuing Adonis, as it were, the wo- 
man running after the man, with a con- 
stancy less maidenlike and less shame- 
faced than we now deem fitting. Here 
probably begins his series of girls in 


manly garb, and of those thin disguises 
which can only be allowed to deceive by 
virtue of stage convention. Here, too, 
Shakespeare shows that astonishing good- 
humor, in this place bordering on in- 
difference, which permits him to forgive 
Sir Proteus, a youth notable even among 
his gilded youths for shameful perversi- 
ty, fickleness, meanness, and treachery. 
With one of his rapid changes of char- 
acter and surprisingly sudden conver- 
sions, Shakespeare permits Proteus to 
make his repentance and win his forgive- 
ness in a moment. Julia, whom he has 
deserted, Silvia, whom he has insulted 
by his courtship, Valentine, whom lhe 
has betrayed and injured to the quick, 
forgive this trebly dyed traitor in the 
twinkling of an eye, as if Shakespeare, 
like Jupiter, laughed at lovers’ perjuries. 
The conclusion is patched up, huddled 
up, with startling despatch. Assuredly 
Two Gentlemen of Verona is no fair rep- 
resentative of Shakespeare's poetry, as 
far as poetry is ‘‘a criticism of life.” Life 
is not lived, never was, and never will be, 
on those facile terms. The strange re- 
mark of Valentine when he receives tle 
apology of Proteus in the forest, ‘‘ All 
that was mine in Silvia, I give thee,” is, 
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of course, outside all nature. The friend- 
ships of young men are often romantic 
enough, but that Valentine’s love of Pro- 
teus and delight in a repentance which is 
only the last of Proteus’s many moral 
shape-shiftings should urge him to aban- 
don his lady to his remorsed friend is 
plainly impossible. Efforts have been 
made to get over the difficulty by reading 
‘**All that was thine in Silvia, I give 
thee.” But that was no great present; 
and had Valentine said no more, where 
was the occasion for Julia to faint at the 
certainty of losing her fickle lover? 

It has been conjectured that among 
Shakespeare's sources for the play was 
one of the many medizval romances, 
such as Amis et Amite, on an exces- 
sively self-sacrificing friendship. These 
stories appear to be part of the intellect- 
ual treasure of tle race. Thus even 
among the Berbers of North Africa there 
is a tale about two friends. One of them 
wius a wife, the other falls in love with 
her, and his passion nearly proves his 
death. In answer to the questions of his 
friend he reveals the truth, the married 
man abandons his wife to his comrade, 
the comrade has generosity enough to re- 
fuse the sacrifice, is cured of his malady 
of love, and all goes well. The story is 
told by the Berbers with a naiveté which 
cannot well be reproduced outside of the 
sacred region of folk-lore. But the idea 
of such great sacrifices of love to friend- 
ship animates many of the stories which 
Shakespeare must have read as a very 
young man, and an echo of them removes 
the character and conduct of Valentine in 
this passage far from such verisimilitude 
as even the stage requires. 

The greater part of the plot is taken 
apparently from a Spanish work, the 
Diana of Montemayor. This is one of 
the novels in Don Quixote’s collection 
which the prudent friends of the knight 
were content to expurgate of its verses 
and its magic; they did not doom it to 
destruction. It is difficult to say what 
Shakespeare did not know, and possibly 
he may have read it in the original Span- 
ish. No printed translation of the Diana 
seems to have been produced in England 
before 1598, the very year, as it chances, 
when Meres mentions the Two Gentlemen 
of Verona. The novel was translated by 
Bartholomew Yong in 1583, but was not 
published till 1598. Thus it had long ex- 


isted in MS., and in MS, Shakespeare may 


conceivably have seen it, as he may have 
seen the old English rendering of the 
Plautine piece on which he based the 
Comedy of Errors. If this did not hap 
pen, and if he could not read Spanish, 
then we might be inclined to date the 
play in 1598, and might wonder at its 
crudity for the work of that period. The 
question of date here is not purely otiose, 
as we are unwilling to think that our 
author could have relapsed from the rich 
poetry and action of Romeo and Juliet 
into a piece comparatively meagre and 
perfunctory. There is just a possible 
hint, as we shall see, that Shakespeare 
may have retouched, in the Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,a piece which was acted 
before Queen Elizabeth as early as 1584. 
The passage in the Diana which resem- 
bles the Two Gentlemen of Verona is 
the history of Felismena, told by herself 
to certain ladies. Felismena’s mother 
had long been childless. At length she 
had reason to expect a child, having wea- 
ried heaven by her prayers. One night 
her husband read to her the story of the 
apple which Paris presented to Aphrodite, 
rejecting Hera and Athena. The lady 
condemned the conduct of Paris, main- 
taining that he should have favored 
Athena. Her husband argued on the 
other side. The lady fell asleep, and 
Aphrodite appeared to her with an angry 
countenance, prophesying that she should 
die in giving birth to twins. Of these 
one was Felismena; the other was a boy. 
The mother and the father both died. 
Felismena, as she grew up, was made love 
to by a young man—Felix. This Felix, 
by help of her maid, sent her a letter, in 
a scene exactly like that between Julia 
and Lucetta. There can be no doubt at 
all that Shakespeare copied this passage. 
Felismena loved Felix; he, like Proteus, 
was sent abroad. Felismena, like Julia, 
followed him in male attire. She found 
him in the act of serenading the lady 
who, in the novel, corresponds to Silvia. 
She became his page, and carried to his 
lady the messages of his love, the lady, of 
course, losing her heart to the page. On 
this matter a play called Felix and Phi- 
liomena (Felismena?) was acted before 
the Queen in 1584. It is only a guess, 
but we can scarcely avoid the conjecture 
that this comedy may have been an ear- 
lier form, or the germ at least, of the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona. The famed Jo- 
hannes Factotum, the ‘‘shake scene,” 
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SILVIA AND VALENTINE,—4a I1., Scene 1. 






































THE DUKE EXPELS VALENTINE.—Aet I1/1., Scene J. 


may have shaken the early piece together 
again. 

The play opens in ‘‘an open place in 
Verona ”—perhaps the beautiful market- 
place of that beautiful city. But there is 
nothing about Verona in the novel of 
Felismena, and only the name of the 
town, which Mr. Ruskin unpatriotically, 
and I venture to think erroneously, pre- 
fers to Edinburgh, occurs in the play. 
Shakespeare certainly gives us no * local 
color.” The far-off hiJls and the river 
und the Roman theatre, so much less 
lovely to a Scot abroad than the lion 
crest of Arthur's Seat, the crowned ridge 
of ‘‘ mine own romantic town,” the Pent- 
lands, the strait of sea, the low blue hills 














of Fife, take no part, have no mention, in 
his Veronese comedy. Nor, in Verena, 
do we think of Valentine and Proteus, 
though of Romeo and Juliet, of Capulet 
and Montague, we cannot choose but 
think. In this open place, then, meet 
Valentine -and Proteus, sworn friends. 
Valentine is going to the imperial court; 
Proteus cannot keep him at home. 


“ Home-keeping youth have ever hemely wits.” 


Later it appears that Valentine is only 
faring to the Duke's court at Milan: prob- 
ably there has here been some botching 
and changing of an earlier drama. Pro- 
teus, who is in love with Julia at Verona, 
will not roam, but will be Valentine’s 
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‘*beadsman,” and pray for him ‘‘on a 
love-book.” Proteus is always rich in 
protestations— Valentine mocks at Cupid. 
Then follows a conversation purely mod- 
ish and fashionable; dull plays on words, 
such as then, apparently, were in vogue. 
The talk soon transmutes itself into po- 
etry, and into an amorous soliloquy by 
Proteus; but when Speed, Valentine's 
clownish servant, appears with news of 
his embassy to Julia, we fall, unluckily, 
among the word-plays, and the dismal, 
not to say occasionally dirty japes which 
were able to amuse our 
Shakespeare’s native humor, as in Fal- 
staff, or as in Launce, is humor eternal; 
but how ineffably tedious are his conces- 
sions to the New Humor of his age, to a 
comic euphuism! He is not for one age, 
but for all time; we must get into a se- 
verely historical state of mind before we 
ean endure his fashionable badinage. 
Every age has its ‘‘ topical” jokes, very 
evanescent or very unsavory. They as- 
suredly do not keep well. Speed is one 
of the very worst offenders in this kind. 
We are told to note in the banter of Pro- 
teus that from the first he is only a sen- 
sual lover. But Helen holds the same 
kind of talk with Parolles, and no one 
bids us draw the same inference. The 
nonsense is contemporary nonsense; it 
pleased the ‘‘ better vulgar,” who, some 
one lately noted, talked euphuism then, 
as they talk psychological analysis and 
‘*problems” now. Our psychical analysis 
will be as dismally unedifying and unen- 
tertaining soon as euphuism and Eliz- 
abethan word-splitting are to-day. Our 
modish literary fashions have been im- 
posed by a few noisy raffinés on that large 
class of readers who like to be in what is 
proclaimed as the fashion. Elizabethan 
audiences had their own preciosities, de- 
plorably dismal to us, who have a new 
and equally evanescent set of phrases and 
foibles. A man of the world, Shakespeare 
gave them what they craved for, but to 
pretend to admire Speed now would be 
mere idoiatry of the great, humorous, in- 
different poet. As well as Scott knew 
that his ‘*Gothic” was Wardour Street 
‘*Gothic,” we may be sure that Shake- 
speare knew the worth of his own euphu- 
ism. It was in the air, it was in vogue, 
and ‘‘ they who live to please must please 
to live.” Let us take Shakespeare as we 


ancestors. 


find him and know him, and by all means 
let us turn over the leaf quickly when his 


especially courtly and Elizabethan mot- 
ley ison. It is not his only wear. For 
the gallants of his time it was very wel] 
to borrow their wit from Speed and Pro 
teus; the ladies might smile at it behind 
their masks. But for us I verily believe 
that this dreadful fashion of playing stu- 
pidly on words, this peculiarly ‘‘ empty 
chaff,” does more to make ladies like 
Helen Pendennis dislike Shakespeare, 
more to make foreigners, especially 
Frenchmen, contemn him, than any other 
blemish in his works. This is the body 
of death to which the immortal spirit of 
his poetry is chained. AlJl works of hu- 
man genius carry that body of death—or 
all but Homer’s—the trite gnomie wisdom 
of the Greek tragedies, the topical jests 
and buffooneries of Aristophanes, the 
stilts of Corneille, the prodigiously high 
heels of Racine, the modisliness of Pope, 
the rhetoric of Johnson, the sonorities of 
Gibbon, the adjectives of Mr. Ruskin-— 
where am I to stop in the catalogue? I 
mean that all genius has its feet of clay, 
the alloy in its gold—all but the best lyrics 
and tle Homeric poems. Shakespeare, 
too, has the alloy—we should not blink 
it—the alloy of a trick and an affectation 
which raged like a disease during his age 
in European literature. This it is that 
makes the Two Gentlemen of Verona the 
least commendable, perhaps, among his 
comedies, 

The second scene, which brings us to 
Julia in her garden taiking with her 
waiting-lady about her heart’s interests, 
brings us acquainted with a charming 
and stainless heroine, cursed by that 
persistent constancy which is often the 
plague of Shakespeare’s ladies. Had he 
found, in his own experience, that wo- 
man declines to be shaken off when once 
she loves, that her pertinacity is in in- 
verse ratio to her pride? Most readers 
have a certain obscure prejudice against 
Anne Hathaway. Had Anne proved a 
crampon? Was Shakespeare compelled to 
marry her by reason of her importunity? 
Did she cling to him, like Julia to Pro- 
teus, in spite of considerable discourage- 
ment? We may guess that the gentle 
poet could do anything more easily than 
be ungentle to a woman. Perhaps a 
tmore probable explanation of this eter- 
nally recurring motive in his plays, the 
constancy of women, when a proud with- 
drawal were better as well as more dig- 
nified policy, was merely presented to 
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Shakespeare by the many old Italian 
plots in which it occurs. In them it is 
a frequent adventure, as it is, when one 
thinks of it, in the Scottish and the mod- 
ern Greek popular ballads. The general 
sympathy seems to be with the forsaken 
lady when she attaches herself to her 
fugitive lover, like Simzetha in Theocri- 
tus to Delphis. The situation, then, has 
a traditional popularity, though itis much 
less enjoyed by the modern world. What- 
ever the reason, Shakespeare makes many 
of his ladies tenacious and long-endur- 
ing of scorn beyond what we can admire, 
and Julia is one of those persistent mis- 
tresses. In real life it is almost impos- 
sible that a marriage forced on tl e bride- 
groom by the bride, who will take no 
refusal, should be other than unhappy. 
Shakespeare must have known that per- 
fectly well. He disguises it by making 
the reluctant bridegrooms change their 
minds and hearts with lightninglike ra- 
pidity. Yet we cannot predict much hap- 
piness for the passionate and all-too-ad- 
hesive Julia. The scene in which Julia 
refuses to receive Proteus’s letter from 
Lucetta,— 


“Dare you presume to harbor wanton lines ? 
To whisper and conspire against my youth ?”— 


is borrowed, as we saw, from the novel by 
Montemayor. Borrowed, too, is the ruse 
by which Lucetta stirs Julia’s curiosity— 
dropping the letter, and pretending that 
it is directed to herself. Here the modern 
moralist may pause and warn the modern 
maid and bachelor unbetrothed against 
corresponding with each other. The prac- 
tice was clearly thought unbecoming in 
Shakespeare's time, and ‘‘ advantage sel- 
dom comes of it.”” To young persons about 
to begin letter-writing to other young 
persons of the opposite sex, let us repeat 
the solemn word of Mr. Punch--‘‘ Don’t.” 
It is the most perilous way of ‘‘ keeping 
company,” however attractive it may 
seem. Write nothing and burn every- 
thing, should be our motto. The greatest 
flirt in an English novelist’s tales is able 
to say, with thankful caution, that there 
is not a scrap of her handwriting to be 
found in Europe. If only the young will 
imitate Julia’s original reserve, this un- 
assuming study of the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona will not have been written in vain. 
One of the prettiest scenes in the play 
is that in which Julia, after tearing the 
letter, collects and kisses the fragments. 


“Tl kiss each several paper for amends. 

And, here is writ—kind Julia ;—unkind Julia! 

Look, here is writ—/ove-wounded Proteus :-— 

Poor wounded name! my bosom, as a bed, 

Shall lodge thee, till thy wound be thoroughly 

heal’d; ; 

And thus I search it with a sovereign kiss,” 

By these pretty childish tricks of love 
Julia wins all our hearts, and Shakespeare 
reveals himself for Shakespeare even in 
his earliest work. 

In the third scene Antonio is moved 
to send his son Proteus from home, as 
others go. 

“Some, to discover islands far away; 
Some, to the studious universities.” 

Thus Proteus, in the very moment of 
reading a love-letter from Julia, is sent 
off by Sir Antonio Absolute, 

“For what I will, I will, and there an end.” 


He is to go ‘‘to the Emperor's court,” 
whereas, in fact, he travels no further 
than Milan—a trace of some botching 
and ‘‘ working over” in the play. 

In Milan we find Valentine, another 
Benedick, very much the slave of Silvia, 
despite his old contempt of Cupid. Sil 
via hardly wins us much at first, as she, 
poor lady, is in duty bound to banter 
with the unendurable Speed. Next we 
come to Proteus’s parting with Julia. 
For so fiery a lover he bears himself with 
a threatening composure. Julia leaves 
him in silence, a fine exit, like the last 
speechless exit of Jocasta in the Gidipus 
Tyrannus. 

“What! gone without a word ? 
Ay, so true love should do: it cannot speak ; 
For truth hath better deeds than words to grace it.” 

Launce, the renowned proprietor of 
Crab, ‘‘the sourest-natured dog,” comes 
in as a comic interlude. The ‘‘cruel 
hearted cur” belongs to Shakespeare's 
own and essential humor, consoling us, 
in some degree, for his fashionable face- 
tie. In Milan we meet Valentine com- 
mending Proteus to the Duke, the father 
of his lady, Silvia: 

“He is complete in feature and in mind, 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman.” 
Proteus sees Silvia, and in a moment 

loses his heart, and has no desire to speak 
of Julia. 

“My tales of love were wont to weary you; 

I know you joy not in a love-discourse.” 


There is all the grace and charm of 
Shakespeare’s early manner in the reply 
and confession of the amorous Valentine: 
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VALENTINE RESCUES SILViA.—Act V., Scene IV. 


“For, in revenge of my contempt of love, 
Love hath chas'd sleep from my enthralled eyes, 
And made them watchers of mine. own heart’s 
sorrow, 
O, gentle Proteus, love’s a mighty lord.” 


** Love is a great master,” says Malory 
in the *‘ Mort d’Artlur.” In theend, Pro- 
teus being far from encouraging, Valen- 
tine reveals that Silvia is in danger of 
being wedded to the rich Thurio, and 
that he means to steal her away by a 
‘*ladder made of cords.” This is enough 
to suggest his plot to Proteus. Already 
he has forgotten Julia, forgotten loyalty, 
friendship, honor, from wild desire of 
Silvia. 

“Even that power which gave me first my oath 

Provokes me to this threefold perjury. 

Love bade me swear, and love bids me forswear: 

O sweet-suggesting love, if thou hast sinn’d, 

Teach me, thy tempted subject, to excuse it. 

At first I did adore a twinkling star, 

But now I worship a celestial sun.” 


He therefore resolves first to betray 
Valentine, as if in Thurio’s interest, and 


then to betray Thurio. It is to be pre- 
sumed that some medizval casuists of 


the Court of Love might find excuse for 
Proteus, but his conduct is really almost 
on a level with the familiar conduct of 
politicians, of a Sunderland, a Marlbor- 
ough, or whatever modern instance you 
please. Meanwhile, at Verona, Julia is 
meditating flight to Proteus, flight in the 
old disguise, whereon Lucetta jests in an 
Elizabethan manner. The danger she 
dreads least is that of being unwelcome 
to Proteus, who is actually betraying 
Valentine to the Duke of Milan. There 
is abundant comedy in the Duke's turn- 
ing of the tables on Valentine, and bor- 
rowing his rope-ladder and his cloak, 
with a poem to Silvia. Fathers are so 
often the butts of comedy that we are 
delighted to meet one who can hold his 
own for a season. The scene would have 
enchanted Moliére. Valentine is ban- 
ished, Proteus is engaged as the ally of 
the Duke and Thurio, a perfidious aid 
Valentine falls among outlaws, very 
agreeable gentlemen. ‘‘It is an honor- 
able kind of thievery,” and they gra- 
ciously elect Valentine as their captain. 
They are broken men of family, and rob 

















nly on the best principles. Meanwhile 
Proteus, in Thurio’s interest, is serenad- 
ng Silvia with the beautiful song, and 
Julia comes on the scene and hears the 
musie, as in the Diana of Montemayor 

a lucky stroke of dramatic invention, 
ind a thing well worth borrowing. By 
ielp of Eglamour, her loyal unsuccess- 
‘ul adorer, Silvia flees from Milan, and 
Launce has his memorable soliloquy ad- 
dressed to Crab, offered in vain to Silvia. 
He was no dog for a lady, and did not 
do justice to his master’s instructions. 
There is much pathos in the scene, also 
from the novel, where Julia, as a page, 
carries Proteus’s letter to Silvia, and de- 
scribes her own forlorn estate: 


“She hath been fairer, madam, than she is: 
When she did think my master lov’d her well, 
She, in my judgment, was as fair as you; 

But since she did neglect her looking-glass, 
And threw her sun-expelling mask away, 
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fWVHE small low room was full of shad- 
ows; the night-lamp gave a glim- 
mer only less than darkness, which fell 
on the phials and glasses, and dimly out- 
lined the bed where the sick man lay. 

At least he had been a sick man. Now 
sickness was ebbing away with his breath. 
His daughter sat in her chair by the win- 
dow, not daring to sob or to move lest 
she should waken him and eall him back 
to his suffocating pain. There was no 
sound but his heavy breathing, and now 
and then a sigh from the sea in its night 
sleep. 

As she sat there, now glancing out at 
the summer dusk, now again her eyes re- 
turuing to the form upon the bed, her 
heart was full of bitterness. All the 
gladness of her life was leaving her—a 
narrow gladness possibly, but the whole. 
She was young, and she had the eager 
love of life belonging to the young—to 
those years when it means spice and per- 
fume and warmth and laughter and 
beauty. Life had been to her all bounty 
and abundauce, for it held her father. 
Suddenly it seemed to have come to an 
end. Her mother liad died at her birth, 
and had become like a dream, a half-for- 
gotten song. Her father. not twenty 
years older than herself, had been a child 
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THE NIGHT. 
The air hath starv’d the roses in her cheeks, 
And pinch’d the lily-tincture of her face, 
That now she is become as black as I.” 


Very touching is Julia’s comparison of 
her own beauty with Silvia’s: 


“Her hair is auburn; mine is perfect vellow: 
If that be all the difference in his love, 
Ill get me such a colored periwig.” 


Silvia’s flight is discovered; naturally 
she is captured by the outlaws, and is 
restored to Valentine. As naturally all 
the characters meet in the woods, and the 
wicked repent, and the generous forgive, 
and the outlaws are proclaimed to be 
‘**men endued with worthy qualities,” 
which they have hitherto dissembled 
with some skill. ‘* One feast, one house, 
one mutual happiness” await the just 
and the unjust, with a reckless Shake- 
spearian generosity. And what other 
end, after all, can we imagine or desire? 
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with her; they had, as it were, grown up 
together, sharing every thought, every 
joy, every gratification of those dear 
unnecessary senses through which the 
keener pleasures come; not with any el- 
ement of reverence on her part, but with 
an element of oneness on the part of 
both. And yet he had seemed to her the 
very walls of the universe; and having 
him, she needed nothing more. Now a 
gay louse had become a silent one; a 
pall hung over it. The friend, the com- 
panion, whom she had loved with an 
adoring absorption, was going —oh no! 
was leaving her adrift upon an unknown 
sea! 

But little her senior in years, he had 
not been at all so in emotion, in fancy, 
in thought. His youth was still upper- 
most in his nature, his habit, his lofty 
beauty of face and person. A mercurial 
being, yesterday full of cheer, to-day 
plunged in despair; yesterday the air 
crisp with jests, to-day heavy with sighs; 
in either mood he would have sympua- 
thy. His atmosphere was so pervading 
that wherever he was he ruled the hour; his 
charm was like a fountain forever freshly 
bubbling out of the earth. He looked at 
life from a different point of view from 
that of another; brilliant, spirited, gen- 
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erous, sweet, it seemed to her that he 
had not his peer on earth, and she doubt- 
ed if the Uriels and Gabriels and Azraels 
and Michaels and Ithuriels were more 
than his peers in heaven. That is, in the 
poet’s heaven; she believed in no other. 
To his daughter, who was his intimate, 
his other self, he was that round which 
the suns and stars revolved. And now— 
If the stars themselves rush to ruin, 
where are we? 

Her world was all disorganized ; happi- 
ness was eliminated from it; nothing but 
misery remained. Look which way she 
would, she saw only distress. What a 
horrible turmoil it was! How superb 
this creature had been! And presently he 
would be something festering under- 
ground. Was it possible, she thought 
with that, that all this beauty of the 
earth was but a mask for corruption and 
decay; all this beauty of a June morn- 
ing with its glitter and color; those blush- 
ing clouds but cold sheets of deathly va- 
por decked in hues not their own; those 
roses, sprung from slime and muck, 
shortly to return there—no real beauty 
anywhere, all false, all veiling, all elu- 
sive, all change and disintegration? She 
had worshipped beauty as she had wor- 
shipped her father; it had been a religion 
for her; and now she had gone behind 
and beneath its veil; it did not exist. 

And her father—presently he too would 
cease to exist. The world would be as if 
he had not been. The world? That itself 
would cease to exist for her. She herself 
was but a point of suffering in space. A 
point of suffering? Space itself was suf- 
fering. What power was this, she asked, 
what fell and cruel power, that ruled crea- 
tion without pity, without sympathy, with- 
out remorse, against which one was help- 
less? 

The wind rose and fell; the rote of the 
sea made prolonged monotone; the breath 
of the dying man kept up its rhythmical 
stertor. In the low dark room she kept 
watch with death—terrible companion! 
It meant to her black foulness, agonizing 
negation; fate worse than perpetual suf- 
fering, beyond her ability to imagine or 
comprehend, as life, as eternity. It meant 
shuddering into void dark; something 
more full of horror than any evil fate of 
living; something that overtopped all suf- 
fering by the very extreme of the oppo- 
site intensity—annihilation. 

Figure it, imagine it, for such a thing 


as he had been; one so made of streneth 
and joy! She remembered him in the 
moonlight one summer evening with his 
face shining so that she had asked what 
need of seraphs with such a man in the 
world?) She remembered him at another 
time drawn darkly on the red disk of the 
setting sun, standing with uplifted arms, 
vigor in every line. She remembered him 
taming his horses; sailing his boat in the 
breakers with the spray dashing over him. 
She remembered him when the mob went 
surging through the streets, and he halt 
ed them with his ringing cries, hushed 
them, held them spellbound, swung them 
hither and thither, spun them off one by 
one as a lion rising from his nightly lair 
might shake off the morning dew. How 
full of life, how full of that fire which is 
more than life, that passion, that spirit, 
which is of the essence of the life of gods! 
And could all that end?) She would not 
believe it. Ah, here it was ending! Be 
lieve it? She saw it! 

With what hope this ending had be- 
ginning! What brilliant future hung al- 
ways just before the man, a phantom form 
escaping the grasp, a mirage in the desert. 
Full of tenderness, full of romance, full 
of poetry, full of spontaneity and the di- 
vine flame we call genius, lie had always 
been on the point of doing the great work. 
But so fragrantly had the flame burned 
that he had been content just to feed it; 
and the pleasant days had gone gliding by 
so gayly, sosweetly, that he had noticnown 
time was till time had ceased. And then 
the languor of failing health had come, 
and he had done nothing worthy of his 
powers. He would leave the world, and 
it would never have known him; he would 
not have justified himself. It broke her 
heart to think of it; as she looked at him 
now in the dim light, even in that dull 
stupor his face shining in an almost su- 
pernal beauty, it doubly broke her heart 
to think how soon it was to be a moulder- 
ing mass beneath the sod. 

It was not the first time she had endured 
these thoughts. Night after night they 
had come beating about her, black-winged 
and purposelessas bats. Night after night 
she had rebelled against the injustice that 
laid him low—against the fate overtaking 
her. How alone she was presently to be 
how utterly, awfully alone! No soul in 
the world who really cared for her, for 
whom she really cared. No one for the con- 
fidential word, for the intimate thouglit, 
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for the dear caress. Noone to connect her 
with the race—only with that outer void. 
All her thoughts went over into that out- 
er void concerning which she knew no- 
thing, she believed nothing. If only she 
did know anything; but then she would 
e better off than all the rest of man, for 
who was there that knewanything? They 
had ealled themselves agnostic, denying 
nothing, affirming nothing; concerning 
themselves only with this sweet, vivid 
life about them, coming at last to deny 
everything but that which they saw and 
felt. 

Aceustomed to lean, ever since the days 
of that fatal illness the thought of her 
loneliness had grown more and more ap- 
palling to her. She could not have told 
why, but it borrowed for her in this life 
all the terrors of the unimaginable. The 
vears stretched before her like a desert she 
must eross, with Heaven knows what un- 
shaped phantasms, what bleaching Dones, 
what horror of great darkness on the way! 
Slfe would have given all the joys she had 
ever dreamed for some hand to lean on 
now—for that Great Hand, indeed, which 
upheld the sorrowing souls that clung to 
it 3ut how could she cling to it? How 
could she even lay hold of it? She did 
not believe there was such a hand. 

And yet—apart from belief, apart from 
knowledge—there it was; a hand that 
people did cling to, that did support the 
sorrowing. There was such a hand for 
them, at any rate. She groped and 
reached out into the shadows, but there 
was no hand there for her. 

What kind of a being was it, then— 
call him by what name you will—who, 
knowing her need, her misery, would 
not help, would not heed, would not 
Had he not even human pity, the 
quality of pity that any man or woman, 
knowing her extremity, would give? Be- 
cause the stories told of him did not sat- 
isfy her reason, must he refuse all help 
and shroud himself in blackness? Was 
this the benevolence men pretend? Be- 
nevolence! Where was the benevolence 
in the power that allowed this suffering, 
not of hers only, but of her beloved’s; 
that allowed the wide and hideous suffer- 
ing of the world, the misery of the city 
depths, of the myriads in the farther In- 
dies and the islands of the sea? That 
allowed it? That created it—this Creator 
of allthings! To her it looked more like 
malevolence. All this agony, caused by 
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a human tyrant, would be called cruelty. 
It was idle to talk of large purposes and 
mysterious ends which the intellect was 
too feeble to penetrate. That intellect 
compassed all our ken, and what was 
cruelty to that was cruelty. 

But supposing this power—so many 
times she had gone over it in her mind 
that she saw the whole now in flashes, as 
it were—supposing this creative force 
were benevolent, were all of love and 
pity, then this suffering and sorrow he 
would end if he could. It followed, there- 
fore, that he could not. And if he could 
not, he was not omnipotent. And there 
was no godhead in impotence. It re- 
solved itself into a vicious circle; the 
controlling power was either malevolent 
or impotent. But impotent before what ? 
Impotent before whom ? Before a }.ower 
for evil. Then was the power for evil 
the stronger of the two. Dreadful shud- 
dering thought! Make haste, then, make 
ally with the power for good! Wither 
the power for evil! 

Well, she had done this all her life. 
The precious spirit passing there had 
made the happiness of others spring up 
like a fountain under his every footstep. 
And to what end now ? 

Yet was not this the outlook of a low 
plane of thought? Climb higher—per- 
haps it was only the soaring soul which 
grasped that sustaining hand. Was all 
history anything but the stroke of a bell 
in the night among the vast multiples of 
the eternal years? In the wons that 
make stars and resolve them into use, 
what is man that thou art mindful of 
him? And still it was shame to her to be 
of so small weight, to see the one pass, 


, the many stay, the individual vanish, the 


race remain. Asif one were of no more 
worth than the worm of the coral rock 
building up out of the sea—the worm 
whom it became to do his work well that 
every cell of it might be perfect and 
strong for the growth that was to spring 
and wave in the air above it. So often 
she had wearied with these thoughts in 
the pauses “of sad nights, between the 
spasms of her grief. 

But, after all, again it smote her, was 
all this suffering other than the effect of 
broken law; and was law of any existence 
at all if penalty did not attach to its in- 
fraction; and must not law be answerable 
to itself, be of absolute integrity? 

This law, then, was the centre of the 
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universe, its rule, its life. It was a living 
thing, for behold it pulsing through the 
days, the seasons, the years, the heavens! 
Call it law or call it God. 

But how indifferent, how impartial !— 
the viper with a fourth row of poisonous 
teeth to pierce his victim; beauty in the 
tint of the malignant fungus as much as 
on the petal of the rose! 

The breathing from the pillow came 
regularly as the beat of the sea along the 
shore. It was like the tread of fate to 
her, bringing desolation, darkness, death 
—the death of the universe itself, of her 
universe. It was impossible for her to 
reconcile mercy and justice with the suf- 
fering she had seen meted out on those 
pillows, with life snatched from those lips, 
with the extinction of such a spirit as that 
now flashing and fading away. If she 
had ever hoped there were a power over 
all powers, benignant, unaware of none, 
through which none agonized, here was 
the answer to the hope. No, there was 
no such power. Unless the old mother 
earth, the suns, and planets were the gods, 
we ourselves are all the gods there are, 
she said. We develop from the cell, we 
ripen and fall away, the race becomes im- 
mortal, by-and-by the perfect flower of it 
is born—behold the gods! Oh, what was 
that to her, to him, a leaf fallen from the 
tree and trodden into earth ages first! Oh, 
poor gods! poor gods! dying there upon 
the pillow, anguishing here at the win- 
dow! 

Or was it else a mere fortuitous co-or- 
dination of atoms—when the chain that 
holds us together loosens, we fall apart, 
and that is all. That is all. All! She 
could have shrieked in her pain. All of 
heart’s love and faith and devotion? The 
end of lofty aspiration, exquisite thought, 
beautiful spirit, white soul? Was she 
never to meet again this being who held 
the world for her? Never! Oh, horrible 
word! it beat back upon her like a blow; 
it clutched her heart as a hand gauntleted 
in steel might do. No heaven, no hell? 
Ah, yes, hell—for.this was hell—this fear, 
this pang, this loss. Her father going, 
her god gone, herself lost in awful lone- 
liness—could woe go farther? 

The night was wearing on; the mid- 
night tide was drawing off its waters from 
the shores; the stertorous breathing grew 
lower and slower, and came more faintly. 
She went and bent over the bed, gazing 
yearningly, longing to pour out her own 
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life there, and feed the dying flame wt), 
her vital breath. A long shuddering s 
rose as she hung there—all was over. 
—another—no more. In what mome); 
what instant, had that soul left the bo 
The soul? Why, she had just satisticg 
herself that there was no soul to leay, 
Only--only—only a moment ago he was 
here. And now the same frame, the san 
face, the same hand—and she was alon) 
She was alone. Her father was o@ 
Something had gone—she knew not what 
—but all she had to love. Gone, and s)\ 
could not follow. Gone, she knew pot 
where. Never, never; and all her weary 
ings, her doubts, her mysteries were dead 
in the passion of her tears. 

An hour afterward, when the gush of 


one 


tears was over for the time, such guslies 
such streams of tears as had come, not 
now only, but ever since she knew that 
her beloved must go, she went to the win 
dow and threw it wide open to the night 
A little bird gave a trill, stirring in its 
sleep, perhaps, a dream of song, a careless, 
happy bit of life. The perfumes of th: 
warm still night crept up and stole by 
her; a soft wind, like a caress, lifted and 
let fall the boughs beneath her windoy 
gentle and sweet indifference. It made 
no odds to bird or blossom or bough that 
the most beautiful soul of all the world 
had ceased; that she, poor wretch, had 
lost all she had even to hope. Well, in 
how few years it would make no odds to 
her! But now—till then! If she had 
but that hand to lean on—that Great 
Hand! She had called out for it. ‘0 
source of all,” she had eried, ‘‘ O divine 
order, O strength pulsing through tle 
universe, help! help!” But no help had 
come. In the dark and lonely nights she 
had begged this power to lend of its vital 
force to her dear one that he might live 
his glad life out. But nothing had an 
swered her. How cou anything an 
swer her? How could she find that in 
whose being she did not believe? She 
would have accepted the faith of the most 
ignorant barbarian, of the sternest Jesuit, 
could she have foynd it. But while the 
whole plan of salvation seemed as much 
a myth to her as any legend of heatlie! 
dom, how was she to help herself? Cliist 
himself might be standing before her: 
but she was blind; how was she to sce 
Him? It was His part to stoop and touc!! 
the clay, and anoint the eyes, and make 
her see. 
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It had been a shibboleth with her to 
say that we returned to the great reser- 
voirs of life at last. Then, if we did, her 
father was a part of all this night glory, 
of this wide air, this throbbing firmament. 
No. no: she loved him still—-not his mem- 
ory, but him—him the one, the identity, 

e being; she could not love that which 
was not. With the thought, at the mo- 
ment, that seed had been dropped in her 

eart which must swell, which must grow, 

hich, given light and warmth and dew, 
must one day blossom in the white lilies 
of faith. 

A strange calm seemed to envelop her 
fora pause. She could even stay in the 
vild whirl of her thoughts and sorrows 
and note the beauty of the still deep mid- 
die of the night. Her father had wor- 
shipped beauty: in the long distances, 
in mountain mists, in city lines, on sea 
and shore, it had fed and filled and sat- 
isfied him. What if it were not real! 
what if it were all a mask, a film! Still it 
vasa divine expression. Ah! what, if in 
worshipping beauty, all unknowing they 
had worshipped Ged? 

As she leaned out there into the night, 
how the heavens seemed to soar above 
her, as if their spaces held the wide prin- 
ciple of life itself, as if it were a living 
space! There, on the outposts, the great 
planet held up a steady lamp; near at 
hand, Altair shone white and clear; Anta- 
res burned red from the heart of the Scor- 
pion; the Milky Way scattered its brede- 
like frozen sea-spray, drifting along its 
fixed yet airy flight; far up above, Vega, 
with her sapphire gaze, glittered as if the 
seal of some ineffable mystery ; all around, 
the great constellations slowly wheeled 
westward. What power! what posses- 
sion! what life! What spirit, too! And 
whose—whose was the impulse that sent 
these spheres abroad on mighty lines, 
that held them up in their vast flight? 
A gigantic shape out there, swimming in 
the depths, thrusting, pushing, tossing with 
foot, with hand, with shoulder, frolicking 
vith his huge toys— Perish the picture! 
Those white cold multitudinous worlds 
made the very words of such half-shaped 
thought profane... Who had said, then, 
on the other hand, that a fortuitous co- 
ordination of atoms was this sparkling 
star dust, this green earth, those odor- 
breathing flowers? Fortuitous! What 
was there of chance in this wide eapres- 
sion of order,—order, like a great voice 
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ringing through space, like a great in- 
telligence—a great will! And if it were 
intelligence and power, could anything 
but the best arrive? No, no, no; that 
was not enough! There must be that 
which is beyond intelligence, beyond 
power, in this great first force, this cre- 
ative energy evolving matter, evolving 
law. Law was but the evidence of will. 
And will—will was impossible without 
personality, without vital being. Stay 
stay! Perhaps—perhaps she was finding 
God! And what must this vast first 
being be—this Being, this Person, who 
willed, and whose will made law? Power 
surely,—we saw it; intelligence surely,— 
we saw it. Did we pause there? Must 
not such a one compass the greatest, 
the highest? And, of all things, was 
there anything far or near in the wide 
universe greater or higher than Love? 
Love, then, He must be; love itself— 
love and power and intelligence and 
will. Oh, hold! Her breath came so fast 
it stifled her. She had found God! And 
finding Him, should she not find again 
her beloved? Would not love give her 
back her own? A fortuitous co-ordina- 
tion of atoms! The force that pulsea 
through the stars pulsed also through her. 
If but an atom in this throbbing uni- 
verse, still the atom was informed with 
the same pulsation as all this shining 
multitude of the heavens. Order itself 
beat through her as through them; beat 
still through that dust so lately all she 
loved in life; beat still through the spirit 
that had animated it. As she looked up 
into the vast purple-dark and gleaming 
depths, a sense of kinship, of brotherhood, 
with all things smote her. Alone, and 
yet apart of this?) Alone, with this pow- 
er ruling, living through all space, rush- 
ing to break in life on every shore! 
Name the power Order, God, Christ, but 
the informing, filling, staying, and up- 
holding force. Let the thought go out 
beyond the shining vastnesses, on and on 
forever. It was infirity. Could she com- 
prehend it? Let her find those vastness- 
es ending,—not even space, not even 
darkness, only nothingness. Could she 
comprehend it? Then must she compre- 
hend that which transcended infinity, 
which filled nothingness? 

It seemed for a moment as if she her- 
self were sinking into nothingness. She 
leaned forth into the night; she felt an 
arm enfold her, a voice murmur to her; 
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all her sorrows were like dew a 


sun- had submitted herself, and the wave 
beam drinks. As to one in a trance, carried her to divine shores: the bro. 
reason and judgment shrivelled like beam had touched her eyes, and whe» 


dead leaves before the budding, burst- 
ing warmth that was filling her heart, 
the sweet vitality that was overflowing 
all her being, the sense that all was well 
with her beloved, since God lives. She 


she was blind, now she saw. 

And one might call it Law, and ano! 
er might call it Lord, but something | 
answered her, and all her pain was pas; 
and all her sorrow comforted. 


A WINTER 


BY O. 


NIGHT. 

C. STEVENS. 

NTENSE preoccupation of the sky, 
Faced by the earth’s impenetrable sleep! 
Standing alone, upon a hillock steep, 

I am as one between; whom both deny. 

Chill seem those starry fires: they are too high 
For any warmth down to this heart to creep; 
And earth’s concentrate passion lies too deep 

To be unloosened by a human cry. 


Strange, mystic anger swells into the heart: 
Some older rock of knowledge seems its source; 
And pains of long-numbed thought within me dart: 
Vaguely I feel as part of that old force 
That set the heavens at their silent toils, 
And lays the earth in slumber’s icy coils. 
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I. 
\ TE all recall three noteworthy essays 
in criticism: Lessing’s Laocoon ; 
Charles Waldstein’s The Art of Pheidias ; 


criticism is lacking, both the plastic arts 
and literature deteriorate. It is so in 
manners, in which woman represents thie 
critical element, and it is scarcely fanci 











and Matthew Arnold’s The Function of 
Criticism at the Present Time. 

These all not only relate to the higher 
criticism—the application of principles to 
details—but they are examples of it. The 
first two deal mainly with the question 
of form. Arnold asserts the necessity in 
life of the exercise of the critical power, 
while admitting its inferiority to the crea- 
tive power. Criticism is discontent; its 
office is to see in all branches of know- 
ledge and of art ‘‘ the object in itself as it 
really is,” in order that something better 
may be done. ‘To be satisfied is to come 
to a standstill, as in conventionalized 
Egyptian art, or to go into a decadence, 
as in the Roman art. When the spirit of 


ful to say that when her criticism is ab 
sent, manners deteriorate. 

We speak of the criticism of Lessing 
and Waldstein because the question of 
form is the essential and underlying one 
in all art, in literature as well as in paint 
ing and sculpture. Lessing points out tli 
distinction between the plastic arts and 
poetry, in that the,one is conditioned in 
space and the other in time, and his limi 
tations are generally accepted, althoug! 
Waldstein does not accept Lessing's 
strictions of the pictorial character 0! 
Homer's descriptions. As to this, we 


need only remark that departure from 
Lessing’s notions of the true scope of lit 
erary representation has led to the mod 








| 
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ern excess of word-painting; and one dis- 
tinction of this plastic art is that whereas 
the picture or the statue conveys to the 
spectator a distinct image which was in 
the mind of the artist, the word-painting 
does not do this of necessity, and does 
usually convey to each reader a different 
image, A single epithet of beauty which 
the poet uses makes all the world see < 
Helen: the detailed and elaborate cata- 
loruing of the charms of a heroine sug- 
vests to different readers a thousand 
women, 

The object of art is the expression of 
beauty. Lessing went so far as to say 
that ugliness cannot be a subject of 
poetry, and that though painting as imi- 
tative skill can express ugliness, painting 
as a fine art will not express it. With- 
out departing from this standard, perhaps 
Waldstein goes a step further in showing 
how plastie art represents life, in pointing 
out rhythm as an organic quality of a 
work of sculpture. In poor sculpture the 
parts seem put together; in good sculp- 
ture they flow together as in life, and 
there is a superficial rhythmic action, 
which is mainly lost in a cast and in a 
copy, unless the copyist is as great an 
artist as the creator. This is not an 
architectural symmetry, but it is life; and 
in the highest development there may be 
the expression of moral character and in- 
dividual mood in plastic rhythm. 


If. 


The object of all art is illusion; Lessing 
adds—pleasing illusion. In its elements 
it is nature plus the human spirit. Imi- 
tation only gives us a low degree of plea- 
sure, conditioned mainly upon the kind 
of object imitated and upon the skill of 
the artist. An imitation of a barn door 
carried to the point of illusion does not 
give us the same pleasure as the imitation 
of a tree carried to the point of illusion. 
Both, wanting any quality except literal 
resemblanée, speedily weary. Our enjoy- 
ment of nature is one thing; of art, it is 
another thing. We can easily test this. 
A painter paints a picture of a tree, and 
we hang it in the house. What is it in 
the painting that pleases us? Is it the 
faithfulness of its imitation? Open the 
broad window and look at the tree which 
has been painted. The painting has not 
the tree’s aspect of mobility, of exquisite 
change every hour in the day. 

What is it, then, you value in the paint- 


ing, if it is a masterpiece? It is the senti- 
ment, the subtle human element in it that 
the artist has introduced into nature. We 
will not ask whether you would sooner 
destroy the picture or the tree; that would 
not be fair, for there is only one picture 
like that, and there are a thousand resem- 
bling trees; but you see that what pleases 
you in the one is different from what 
pleases you in the other. And this is 
quite independent of the fixedness of the 
one and the transitoriness of the other. 
Literature, in its dealing with life, 
transcends painting and the plastic art 
mainly because it has for its province the 
invisible as well as the visible. It touches 
life at more points; and in the world of 
emotion, of feeling, of the spirit, if not 
more subtle, it has a wider, freer range, 
being conditioned only in time and not in 
space; it has progression, mobility, in the 
development of passion and character, 
more facilities for the representation of 
the spectacle of human life, and for its 
interpretation, which is the essential 
thing. But it is an art, the power of man 
in nature, and consequently amenable to 
rules and principles, and the subject of 
criticism, as all human productions and 
institutions are. Mark Pattison made a 
remark which needs our knowledge of 
his clerical character to save from the 
appearance of Heine-like cynicism. He 
said, ‘‘ Religion is a good servant, but a 
bad master.” We may say, in view of 
the recent stridency of ‘* Naturalism,” 
that Nature is a good servant, an indis- 
pensable friend, but a bad master. 


III. 


Why should not the creative faculty 
run its free, unchecked course without 
criticism? It is the inherent nature of a 
tree to grow, to develop in form, strength, 
and symmetry, according to its kind; the 
elm, the oak, the beech, the pine, each 
taking on its individual character and 
beauty. To do this, however, it must not 
be interfered with. .It must have room 
and protection. If it stands alone, the 
sun may coax it or the wind twist it out 
of shape. In order to counteract this 
interference, man trains it, supports it, 
trims it, aids it to grow according to its 
own character. If it is in a forest, with- 
out room and in a rivalry to reach light 
and air, it grows tall, at the expense of 
its proper girth and its natural symme- 
try. The forest has its beauty in mass, 
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in congregation, but it is not the beauty 
of the individual tree. Nature always 
interferes, is careless of individual rights, 
and is in ceaseless competition for life. 
Man comes in with selection, with criti- 
cism. By art the wilderness is trans- 
formed into the landscape, where order 
and selection develop individual charac- 
ter and enhance the beauty of the whole. 
If, however, he carries his interference 
any further than correction of the inter- 
ference of nature, the result is artificial- 
ity. And artificiality is apt to be the 
product of over-criticism. 

It will not do to push this illustration 
of the tree too far; it is not so much an 
illustration as an extreme suggestion of 
the province of criticism, which has to do 
finally with the expression of human life 
and of nature in art, and more broadly 
with the conduct of life. 

Criticism begins with civilization. Its 
concern is the formation of character; its 
concern is the development on right lines 
of art, science, religion. Indeed, there can 
be no high civilization without criticism, 
that is, without the application, in all de- 
partments of life, of universal principles 
to particular affairs. This is especially 
necessary in literature, which, wanting 
its catholic control, develops one-sided- 
ly, runs to excess, or falls into weak- 
ness. Human nature resents criticism; it 
hates the critic, it stones the prophet, and 
ridicules as meddling fault-finders those 
who persistently point out its errors. He 
who attempts to apply universal princi- 
ples, justness of spirit, veracity, any ideal 
standard, to particular cases, to particular 
measures, has a hard road to travel in this 
world. For trying to see things as they 
really are in themselves and their uni- 
versal relations the discerning spirit is 
accounted a pestilent disturber. He is a 
mugwump in literature. 

IV, 

There seems to be a general impression 
that in a new country like the United 
States, where everything grows freely, al- 
most spontaneously, as by a new creative 
impulse, literature hadi better be left to 
develop itself without criticism, as practi- 
cally it has been left-—every tree to get as 
high as it can without reference to shape 
or character. We say, as practically it has 
been left. For while there has been some 
good criticism in this country of other 
literatures, an application of sound schol- 





arship and wide comparison, there | 
been very little of this applied to Any 
ican literature. There has been son, 
fault-finding, some ridicule, a good des 
of the slashing personality and the ey 
pression of individual prejudice and |i. 
or dislike which characterized so muc} 
of the British review criticism of the |, 
ginning of this century—much of it 
terly conventional and blind judgment 
but almost no attempt to ascertain the 
essence and purport of our achievement 
and to arraign it at the bar of compara- 
tive excellence, both as to form and su 
stance. It is not denied that there has 
been much ingenious and even just ex 
ploiting of our literature, with note of its 
defects and its excellences, but it will be 
scarcely claimed for even this that it is 
cosmopolitan. How little of the applica 
tion of universal principles fo specific pro 
ductions! We thought it bad taste when 
Matthew Arnold put his finger on Emer 
son as he would put his finger on Soera 
tes or on Milton. His judgment may 
have been wrong, or it may have been 
right, matter of individual taste we would 
have been indifferent to; it seemed as if 
it were the universality of the test from 
which our national vanity shrunk. We 
have our own standards; if we choose, a 
dollar is sixty-five cents, and we resent 
the commercial assertion that a dollar is 
one hundred cents. 

It seems that the thing the American 
literature needs just now, and needs more 
than any other literature in the world, is 
criticism. In the essay by Matthew Ar 
nold to which reference has been made, 
and in which, as is remembered, he de 
fines criticism to be ‘‘a disinterested en 
deavor to learn and propagate the best 
that is known and thought in the world,” 
he would have had smooth sailing if le 
had not attempted to apply his principles 
of criticism to the current English litera 
ture. And this application made the es 
say largely an exposition of the Britis! 
Philistine. The Philistine is, in his origin 
and character, a very respectable person, 
whether he is found: in Parliament, or in 
Exeter Hall, or in a newspaper office; |e 
is incased in tradition. The epithet bor 
rowed from the German would not have 
stung as it did if Arnold had not further 
defined the person to be, what Ruskin 
found him also in England and Wagner 
in Germany, one inaccessible to new 
ideas, 
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Now we have not in the United States 
ie Philistine, or Philistinism, at least 
not much of it, and for the reason that 
ve have no tradition. We have thrown 

ty, or tried to throw away, tradition. 
We are growing in the habit of being 
sufficient unto ourselves. We have not 
Philistinism, but we have something else. 
lhere has been no name for it yet inveut- 
ed. Some say it is satisfaction in super- 
ficiality, and they point to the common 
school and to Chautauqua; the French 
say that it is satisfaction in mediocrity. 
At any rate, it is a satisfaction that has a 
large element of boastfulness in it, and 
boastfulness based upon a lack of enlight- 
enment, in literature especially a want 

discrimination, of fine discernment of 
quality. Itis a habit of looking at litera- 
ture as we look at other things; literature 
in national life never stands alone; if we 
condone erookedness in politics and in 
business under the name of smartness, we 
apply the same sort of test—that is, the 
test of suecess—to literature. It is the test 
of the late Mr. Barnum. There is in ita 
disregard of moral as well as of artistic 
values and standards. You see it in the 
press, in sermons even—the effort to at- 
tract attention, the lack of moderation, 
the striving to be sensational in poetry, 
in the novel to shock, to advertise the 
performance. Everything is on a strain. 
No, this is not Philistinism. It is sure, 
also, that it is not the final-expression of 
the American spirit—that which will rep- 
resent its life or its literature. We trust 
it is a transient disease, which we may 
perhaps call by a transient name — Bar- 
uumism. 

V. 

No, the literary situation in the United 
States to-day is not exempt from the uni- 
versal law any more than the economic 
situation is, and neither will escape the 
final judgment of Rhadamanthus by the 
plea that it is the American way. But 
it may be that the function of criticism, 
the highest attribute of which is discern- 
ment, should be, in our inchoate condition 
and exceedingly diverse experimentation, 
more than usually tempered by apprecia- 
tion, carried even to the extent of encour- 
agement--remembering that untempered 
laudation of everything is not encourage- 
ment of the best. We have no critical 
centre, or Nilometer, like the French 
Academy, and we have no body of even 


semi-authoritative reviews, like the Eng- 
lish. Indeed, there is published to-day 
in America no non-sectarian review in 
which space can be afforded to an ade 
quate treatment of any piece of literature. 
It is an anomalous condition for a coun- 
try of so much production and so much 
pretension. That the country has know- 
ledge and discernment enough for high 
critical work is evident from the occa- 
sional bits of criticism here and there, 
but these are so fragmentary, sporadic, 
and local as not to be authoritative, and 
to have little effect on the general taste 
and judgment. 

Perhaps the radical defect in our Bar- 
numism is a disregard of the opinion of 
the rest of the world. We may be mak- 
ing the biggest show, but how about qual- 
ity? It is conceivable that the criticism 
we most need is that which bids us look 
away from ourselves, that which will give 
us an idea of the thought and the move- 
ment of the rest of the world. Only by 
this sort of comparison shall we see our- 
selves as we really are. 

The first equipment of the competent 
critic is knowledge; the second is discern- 
ment; the third is disinterestedness. 

It is easy to see the value of most cur- 
rent criticism if you apply these tests to 
it. Attention to the third of these essen- 
tials, disinterestedness, would eliminate 
from our criticism much of its personal 
and commercial character. Attention to 
the second, discernment, would require 
the critic to endeavor, first of all, to un- 
derstand the purpose of his author, and 
not to judge him for what he did not at- 
tempt—after the method of much of what 
may be called our Donnybrook Fair style 
of criticisy. Attention to the first requi- 
site, know_sdge, would relieve us of a 
great body of our criticism altogether. 

Literary criticism has first to deal with 
form, and this is more important in Amer- 
ica, with its inchoate literature, than else- 
where. This is nota mere matter of tech- 
nique, but a fundamental essential in art. 
This is conceded in poetry, where the 
rules of guidance can be distinctly stated ; 
but it is true also of prose composition, 
for which it is so difficult to make rules. 
Good prose is the rarest excellence in the 
world, and appreciation of it is not gen- 
eral in America; indeed, discrimination 
in regard to its quality is generally want- 
ing. We should say that criticism in the 
United States has no higher function than 
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education of this discrimination. We are 
misled by the over-strained, trenchant, 
immediately effective ‘‘ editorial” style, 
which gets into our histories as well, and 
which is wanting in simplicity, delicacy, 
and moderation. 
vu 

Form also relates to facts, and keeps us 
close to the moderation of nature, which 
we are now pleased to call reality. But 
then, there is spirit, there is interpreta- 
tion. Things are of no value except for 
the use we make of them, except for their 
influence upon our lives. On things visi- 
ble we must stand, and try to know them, 
to see them as they are, and ourselves as 
we are in our relation to them. But we 
do not grow refined by the contempla- 
tion of vulgarity, nor does the contempla- 
tion of meanness induce the growth of 
virtue in the soul. Criticism is bound 
to insist upon the ideal in the conception 
of life. We might go further, and say 
that it is bound to condemn anything 
that does not contribute to the happiness 
and the improvement of the world. But 
in saying this we should run into the 
controversy that the knowledge of evil is 
as necessary to the improvement of the 
race as the knowledge of good. This is, 
we know, a separate question from the 
question of what is the proper subject 
of fiction, but we will leave it, with the 
indisputable truth that men are more 
benefited by good example than by bad 
example. 

We had it in mind to say something 
about fiction, but that would lead us into 
the most barren controversy which has 
worried current life. Fiction is follow- 
ing a natural, and doubtless an inevita- 
ble development, and the attitude of crit- 
icism toward it is of necessity a waiting 
attitude. We may be sure it is subject to 
a universal law, asall artis. It will suf- 
fice to quote a passage which Mr. Arnold 
quotes from Joubert: 

‘* Fiction has no business to exist un- 
less it is more beautiful than reality. 
Certainly the monstrosities of fiction may 
be found in the booksellers’ shops ; you 
buy them for a certain number of francs, 
and you talk of them for a certain num- 
ber of days; but they have no place in 
literature, because in literature the one 
aim of art is the beautiful. Once lose 
sight of that and you have the mere 
frightful reality.” 
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Having in mind what, after all, survives 
from age to age, through the changing 
tastes, aberrations, and affectations ay 
new lights, we can leave the matter there 
—‘‘they have no place in literature.” 


VIL. 






The situation in the United States, 
far as the application of the universal] 
standard is concerned, has its special difti 
culty. Weareaself-governed people. Lax 
as we often are about the assertion of our 
individual rights, there is an underlying 
feeling that one man’s opinion is as good 
as another’s, at least for him. Venera 
tion for authority is perhaps not to be 
expected in the prevalence of the notion 
of equality and of majority rule. Every- 
body is a critic in literature as well as in 
politics. And this state of mind is not 
conducive to the acceptance of a universal 
standard, nor indeed to any high stand 
ard. The voice of the critic, therefore, 
even of the competent critic, is not likely 
to be authoritative. It can only be by 
way of suggestion, stimulation of thought, 
which means gradual enlightenment, and 
the substitution of a more universal mea 
sure than neighborhood and clique opin- 
ion. If literature in this country depends 
upon the public taste, the public demand, 
the outlook may be discouraging, for any 
where the process of raising the general 
level of intellectual appreciation is slow. 
But it does not altogether depend upon 
that. There will always be a certain 
number of writers to whom art and self 
approval in it are dearer than any low 
success of the hour. It is the critic's 
office to aid these, to uphold the standard 
at all hazards, and to point out to intelli 
gent readers, whose number will constant- 
ly increase, that this is the excellent way. 
The critic will stop praising mediocrity 
and bad art, under the mistaken notion 
that to be tolerant and kindly merely is 
to encourage American literature. But, 
and in this country especially, the critic 
and the writer are not alone responsil!« 
The public has its responsibility about 
poor literature, as it has for low and «« 
grading theatrical performances or for 
sensational newspapers. The critic can 
aid the growth of its power of discrimina- 
tion, and thus indirectly influence its 
taste. But, in the end, the public of the 
United States is as responsible for sound 
literature as for sound money. 






















EOTHEN.—Drawn by George pu MAURIER. 





OK's Tourtst (female): ‘‘ What’s that jagged white line on the horizon, I wonder?” 
K's TouRIST (male): ** Snow, probably !”’ 7 : . , ma 
K's TOURIST (female): *‘ Ah! that’s much more likely! I heard the captain saying it was Greece. 
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RACHEL’S 


LOVERS. 


BY THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 


eget c was as black as a crow, or, more 
\ poetically, as a sloe, but this did not pre- 
vent her from being a belle on the plantation, 
and though she had reached the mature age 
of twenty without taking a husband, it was 
not for want of offers, for she had had many. 
She was indeed the belle of the plantation, 
but she was also the flirt, and more than the 
usual number of the young bucks had en- 
deavored to secure her without success. Final- 
ly it was supposed that Stable Dick had won 
the prize and captured the sable nymph’s coy 
affections, and the other lovers fell back. Dick 
Was a strapping young fellow, with shoulders 
almost as broad as his stable door, and was as 
black as Rachel herself. He had been her 
adorer ever since she was twelve years old, 
and Jacob never served her historical name- 
sake more faithfully or joyfully than Dick did 
this ebon damsel. On St. Valentine’s day he 
had for many years gotten his young master 
Charlie (several years his junior) to write 
her valentines, until they had utilized all the 
verses in the category of scalloped missives, 
with many of their own invention, which were 
more original than poetic; at Christmas he 
had, with unswerving loyalty, given her pres- 
ents which took all of the little tips he had re- 
ceived from gentlemen whose horses he had 
taken during the preceding months, and had 
requested her to “accept his company” at the 
Christmas parties with unvarying fidelity, tak- 
ing her customary refusal with as much meek- 
ness as he took her occasional acquiescence 
with joy. Thus when Rachel finally: smiled 
on him, and one year along towards the fall 
began to accept his attentions, there was a 
general indorsement of her action on the plan- 
tation which was akin to sentiment. Rachel 
herself felt the influence of it enough to open- 
ly encourage Dick, and the wedding began to 
be talked about as one of the events which 
were to make Christmas notable. Dick was al- 
ready in the sixth heaven, and was getting 
ready to climb into the seventh, when a bar 
was placed across the entrance.’ On the plan- 
tation there was one of the characters which 
were almost always found on large planta- 
tions —an old darky who was always ready 
to shirk his duty, and to live, so to speak, by 
his wits, evading both his work and the other 
regulations of the plantation. He was gen- 
erally a wag, and occasionally something of a 
wit; or, failing this rare possession, he made 
good his position by a certain assurance which 
might take the form of grandness of manner 
or of mere impudence. Uncle Isaac was of 
the latter class. He had no wit; he was a 





drunkard, a liar, and a shirker; but he pos- 
sessed a certain Chestertieldian manner, copied 
from that of his old master, and so notably 
like it that it gave him an air of distinction 
which no woman on the place seemed able to 
resist, and which, when re-enforced by constant 
reference to former companionship with his 
master, and to a certain blue coat with brass 
buttons which his master had once given him, 
impressed even the men. He was, moreover, 
something of an exhorter; not a preacher 
exactly, for he was far too fond of drink to 
enable him to shine in that réle; but he sup- 
ported acceptably that of exhorter, and his ex- 
hortations were the more impressive in that, 
whatever his life was, he was a most sincere 
believer in a personal Satan, with the most 
realistic accompaniments of fork, fire, and 
brimstone. Perhaps it was the fact of the for- 
mer companionship with his old master which 
gained the old man indulgence from his “ young 
master” (Charlie’s father), and made him shut 
his eyes to infractions of the plantation law 
which would have got any other person on it 
into tronble. 

Isaac had already had four wives, two of 
whom had departed in what is known as “ the 
ordinary course of nature,” their exit certainly 
facilitated if not caused by his treatment, and 
the other two of whom had departed in a dif- 
ferent course, having left him because they 
were unable to stand his whippings, which 
were said to be tremendous. This did not at 
all impair Uncle Isaac’s popularity with the 
sex, and his last wife had barely been borne 
from his cabin when the old man was a de- 
clared lover of Rachel, as well as of one or two 
less popular damsels, urging as his excuse for 
such promptness that text of Scripture which 
declares that it is not good for man to be alone. 
In fact, the old man was notably afraid to be 
by himself, believing firmly that he was in 
danger of being carried off bodily by the fiend 
unless he had some living thing with him. 
He was accustomed to fortify himself during 
his periodical terms of widowerhood with a 
cat. The presence of a cat he believed to bring 
good luck. “When cat woan’ notice rat, den 
look out,” he used to say. Whether it was that 
the idea of proving siccessful where four wo- 
men had already failed, or whether it was the 
eclipsing of Molly and Betty, whether it was 
the magnificent airs and grandiloquent speech 
of old Isaac, or whether it was only the natural 
perversity of her sex, that decided Rachel, need 
not be discussed ; but the Oetober Sunday that 
Uncle Isaac appeared atthe big baptizing in his 
old master’s blue coat and brass buttons, whic! 
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wore only when he was “setting up to” his 
veral wives, and held his old umbrella over 
rachel, decided the fate of poor Stable Dick; 
d though Uncle Isaac, after a most impres- 
e exhortation, got so full that he fell down 

d broke his umbrella, and Rachel had to hold 
now article him instead 

f his holding it over her, she incontinently 
cepted him and sent poor Dick adrift. She 
en went so far as to agree to marry the old 
ow withont waiting for Christmas, but, for- 
ately for Dick, their master interposed, and 
eclared he would not permit Isaac to maltreat 
more wives, and would not consent to 

s marrying until he had reformed, and had 
vroved his sincerity by his abstinence for a 
This period he at first fixed 
at six months, but upon the joint application 


damaged over 


certain period. 


of both Isaac and Rachel he agreed to reduce 
t to less than three, and set Christmas eve as 
the final limit. 

Perhaps the master thought that in this 
case two months were as good as six, and that 
Isaae no hold out that 
than he would an eternity. At least every 
one else thought so, except Dick; but Dick 
He moped 


would more time 


surrendered himself to despair. 
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around in the blackness of gloom, dividing his 
time between consigning the entire female sex 
of the African race to the lowest depths of 
perdition, and trying to get the faithless Rachel 
to give him even the smallest share of her 
time. Finally he went so far as to apply to 
his master and ask to be sold in the South. 
This was serious enough to call for the inter- 
vention of authority. The next thing might 
be a runaway, or even suicide, and Dick was 
told that if Isaac did not hold out, no further 
coquetting on Rachel’s part would be allowed, 
and she should become his bride. Rachel also 
was notified, and simply giggled over this dis- 
posal of her freedom. This did not help her 
unhappy adorer, who was not comforted even 
by his young master Charlie’s sympathetic 
assurance that Isaac would never hold out, 
“That ole drunk fool 711 hold out jest ont o’ 
pure cussedness,” said he. It did, indeed, look 
as if Dick’s apprehension was well-founded, 
and as week after week went by, Dick’s spir- 
its and those of his young master and ally 
sank. Charlie tried to secure his father’s as- 
sistance in the cause, but was told that his 
word had been given to both Rachel and Isaac, 


and must stand. If Rachel chose to make a 


‘EF YOU'S A RAT, I'LL KNOW YOU.” 
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fool of herself, it was her right as a woman. 
Rachel made the most of her opportunity, and 
flounced about and flouted poor Dick with the 
cruelty and arrogance of a much more ad- 
vanced stage of civilization. Twodays before 
Christmas eve Uncle Isaac got an indulgence. 
He “had to get ready to be married.” He 
shut himself up in his house, and was, or seem- 
ed to be, getting it in readiness for his fifth 
bride. Rachel, too, occupied herself in getting 
ready, with her young mistress’s assistance,and 
enjoyed the notoriety of her position as much 
as the most fashionable bride could have done. 
Stable Dick confined himself to the stable, and 
bemoaned his fate into the sympathetic ear of 
his young master. At length it oceurred to 
that astute ally to go and see what direct in- 
tercession with the triumphant rival might 
avail. He sought Isaac in his cabin and made 
known his mission, when he was received with 
so much scorn that he nearly burst into tears. 
The disappointment was too much. 

“Uncle Isaac, you know you are three times 
as old as Rachel,” he asserted, “and Dick is 
just the right age.” 

“ Dat’s so much de better,” said the old man, 
with a guffaw. “Dll know how to manage 
her; ‘oman and chillern needs management ; 
hit’s jes like physic to’em. I got de physic 
for her.” He glanced up at a peg in the wall 
from which hung a large bunch of hickories, 
which rumor said he had often used during his 
earlier periods of matrimony on Rachel’s pred- 
ecessors. Some of the switches looked new 
enough to suggest recent replenishment. 

Charlie’s eye caught the direction of his, and 
he tired up. “I’m going to tell Rachel,” he said. 
“You know you beat your other wives scan- 
dalously.” 

The old fellow looked at him angrily. “ Dat’s 
some lie o’ dat black trundle-bed-trash nigger, 
Stable Dick,” he said, secornfully. “VIL trick 
him if he fool wid me. I jes keep dem switches 
to whip my eat.” 

Charlie’s last arrow was gone. His eyes 
filled with tears at the failure of his mission. 
*Unele Isaac,” he said, “if you'll give Rachel 
up [Ll pay you.” 

He did not see the change in the old man’s 
face, nor the shrewd look which he gave him. 
“How much you gwine give me ?” he asked. 

“Well, ve got a dollar and a half, and Ill 
get another dollar in my stocking Christmas 
morning.” He paused to see if he had any 
other available assets. 

“Ts you got any ole umbrella you kin gi’ 
me ?” asked the trader for a wife. 

“No-o; but I think I could get mamma to 
give me one. There are several in the house.” 

“Well, I tell you what Pll do; if you'll go 
and git me de dollar an’a half right now, and 

‘ll git me de best umbrella you kin, an’ ‘ll 
promise me to gi’ me. your dollar Christmas 
mornin’, I'll see ’bout it.” 

Charlie promised faithfully, and rushed 
away, too eager to carry out his part of the 
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bargain to notice the other party’s slr 
look or hear his gibe: “ Yes, I gwine see ’}y 
it, an’ dat’s all I is gwine do.” 

A few minutes later Charlie returned y 
the dollar and a half, his entire available 
sets, and having deposited it, with a statemey; 
that he thought he could get the umbr 
rushed away to report to Dick the happy rv 
sult of his mission. 

Later that evening Charlie returned to t}), 
old man’s cabin to learn his decision.but t}, 
cabin was locked, and a survey of it throug) 
the cat-hole revealed only Uncle Isaae’s black 
eat “ Torm” lying on the hearth before t}, 
fire, tied to an old plongh-point, which was 
the old man’s mode of insuring bis presence 
A few hours later a figure in the darkness ay 
proached the cabin door with curiously an 
steady steps. Something in a bag was slung 
over its shoulder. ‘There was a long fumbliny 
over the lock, and then the figure disappeared 
inside, and the door was shut. 

The next day Uncle Isaac did not appear 
Charlie’s most earnest appeals outside of the 
fastened door failed to bring any answer. 

The cat-hole was stopped up, so that the 
interior of the room was beyond inspection 
Charlie was rushing off to announce the old 
man’s disappearance, when the smoke from 
the chimney caught his eye. All during tli 
day he made repeated visits to the cabin, but 
neither hammering nor calling could elicit any 
response. At last, about dusk, his impatience 
became too strong,and he applied himself to 
making “a chink” through which he could se« 
if Isaac were really inside. After a quarter of 
an hour he succeeded in making a good hole, 
and stooping down, he peeped in. In another 
moment he was speeding breathless towards 
the place where he knew Dick was, and five 
minutes later that young Hercules was lying 
stretched out on the frozen ground, with his 
eye screwed to the hole Charlie’s industry had 
made. What they saw inside was Uncle Isaac 
sitting in front of his fire as drunk as a lord, 
with a large jug between his wabbling knees. 

The next minete Charlie was in Stable 
Dick’s arms, being whirled about at the risk 
of losing his head in the latter’s joyful gyra- 
tious. There was a hasty and whispered co!l- 
loquy, interrupted by Charlie’s giggles as le 
unfolded some plan, and then the boy rushed 
off, followed by Dick, his big white teeth look- 
ing like rows of corn. When, a half-hour later, 
the two returned, Charlie had equipped hin- 
self with a long fishing-pole, a powder-horn, 
and one or two other articles. Dick had a 

ladder, They peeped in at the hole. Uncle 
Isaac still sat as they had left him, ouly drunker 
than before. He was fast asleep, and his old 
eat lay dozing nearer to the sinking fire. A 
noise roused the old fellow, and he sat up. 
His eye fell on his jug, and he lified it un- 
steadily and took a drink from it. It seemed 
to revive him. “ Whiskey taste mighty good 
when you been dry long time,” he said. ‘This 
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flection induced him to take another pull 
t the jug. Just then there was a sound as 
of some one climbing at the top of the chim- 
ev. “Hi! what dat?” muttered the old fel- 
iow, lowering his jug. His eye fell on his cat, 
ind he stretched out his leg and stirred him 
up. “Heah, wake up, Tormy,” he said. “Nem 
mind; I gwine git mistis for you, and ef she 
on’ treat you well, I gwine gi’ her hickory.” 
The anticipation pleased the old fellow so 
that he resorted again to his jug,and under 
its reviving intlnence be began to sing a 
snatch from a corn-shucking song: 
‘I went down to Helltown, 
Found de deble chained down, 
Oh, Lon John! oh, Lon ! 
I hitch’ him to my horse-cart, 
And put him in a long trot, 


Oh, Lon John! oh, Lon!” 


Just then a large brown rat floated down 
the chimney, and dropped close to Torm, who 
pounced upon it, but the next instant settled 
back to his nap. The rat caught the old 
man’s eye, and he kicked the cat up again. 

“Don’t you see dat rat, fool?” he said. But 
form was not interested. He never looked, 
and simply turned over on his other side. 

“ Well, dat’s de curisomest thing I ever see,” 
said Isaac. “ Dat’s arat, sho’! but L’ain’ never 
see Tormy do dat away befo’. I’s gwine to see 
ef dat’s a rat.” He took up his stick and 
leaned forward. But as he struck at it the 
rat disappeared up the chimney, and losing 
his balance, he fell forward on his face. 

“ Well, befo’ de King!” he exclaimed, picking 
himself up. Just then the rat appeared ag#in, 
swinging gently to and fro. ‘Dat rat look 
might’ly to me like he was flyin’,” said Isaae, 
picking up the jug. Just then there was a 
spit of blue flame in the asbes,and Torm jumped 
to his feet. “ Heah, le’ me put dis thing down,” 
said the oldman. A noise on top of the chim- 
ney caught his ear. He started. ‘“ What dat? 


ja 
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I done heah "bout folks comin’ down chimbley 
Christmas, but I ’ain’ never liked it. Master, 
please don’ come down heah,” he called, in sup- 
plication, and began to chant a hymn as a sort 
of spell against the possible visitation. Just 
then the rat appeared again, and after hover- 
ing a few moments above the embers, lit close 
to the once more drowsy Torm. It was rather 
blacker than it had been, as if there were 
something like a black powder on its back. 
“T's gwine to see ef dat’s a rat ora evil sperit,” 
said Isaac, re-emboldened by his religious ex- 
ercise. He leant over and picked up from the 
corner a half-extinguished chunk, and bent 
towards the rat. As he did so he tipped the 
jug over. “ Ef you’s a rat, Pll know you,” he 
said, grimly. He put the chunk on his back. 
The rat burst into blue sputtering flames, 
which danced up and down its back and 
sides, jumped into the ashes, and ran in zig- 
zag lines abont the hearth, until they reached 
the mouth of the overturned jug, when they 
wound up in a dazzling burst of flame, which 
threw coals and ashes all over the hearth. 

Two seconds later Unele Isaac had smashed 
out of his door, with his cat close behind him, 
every hair on its body which had not been 
singed off standing erect,and the rusty plough- 
point clattering along like a pursuing demon. 
He burst into the circle of revellers about the 
kitchen door like a wild man, swearing that 
the devil was after him. 

The upshot of it all was that Rachel mar- 
ried Dick next night, in the gown that had 
been given her to wed Isaac, and giggled just 
as happily. Most people thought at tirst that 


Isaac had delirium tremens, but the latter always 
maintained that he saw the devil himself, and 
he gave a circumstantial description of him, 
which was quite convincing, and brought him 
so much renewed credit that Molly shortly af- 
terwards married him, and, be it said, got the 
physic he had prepared for Rachel. 
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GOODLY ADVICE 


AND TIMELY. 


LittLe maidens, young and tender, if you needs must go 
Where suspended from the ceiling is a mistletoe, 

This remember, this remember: never, never fail 

To retire your comely features in the meshes of a veil. 
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LOVE IS BLIND. 
A STRANGE mistake they chanced to make 
Before the yule-log’s ruddy glow. 
They thought a bunch of cedar was 
A spray of berried mistletoe 
(At least—they told each other so). 


A GREAT INVENTION 

“T HAVE here,” began the energetic man as 
he bundled into the young lawyer's office, “‘ the 
greatest invention of the age.” 

It was cases that the lawyer wanted, not 
inventions, and he said something rather rude ; 
but the energetic man proved to be a philoso- 
pher, and merely smiled. 

“T call it,” pursued the visitor, “The Eter- 
nal Kisser, because there is simply no end to 
It is this.” He hauled 
out a spray of mistletoe covered with white 
berries. This interested the young lawyer, 
who raised his eyebrows inquiringly. 

“ Mistletoe,” proclaimed the agent, “is very 
scarce this year, and a bunch containing a 
score of berries would bankrupt a poor man. 


the kisses it bestows. 


Now this great invention brings happiness 
within reach of all. Tradition permits you 


a kiss for each and every berry, you know. 
You hold this spray above your beloved’s 
head—so. You bend—so—and kiss her. Then 
you grab a berry —so—and pull it—presto, it 
flies back again in place. The leaves and ber- 
ries are India-rubber, sir, and— ‘Two, did you 
say? Fifty cents. Thank you, sir. Good 
day.” 


THE MARINER AND THE BOY 

“CAPTAIN JACK,” said Tommy, “do you be- 
lieve in ghosts ?” 

“No,” returned Jack, after a moment’s re- 
flection. “No, Tommy, I can’t say as I does. 
They’s a hard lot, them ghosts, an’ 1 wouldn't 
trust ’em out o’ my sight.” 

“Oh, then there are ghosts, really and tru- 
ly?” Tommy inquired, his eyes getting large 
and bulging. 

“Are there?” returned Jack, contemptuous- 
ly. “Real ghosts? Well, rather. I guess in 
my life ’ve seed a ghost a day on a average. 
Why, I’ve seed seven ghosts all to oncet settin’ 
on a dock fishin’, when there wasn’t not even 
no dock for ’em to set on. How’s that? A 
ghost dock, mind you. Precious few men has 
ever seed the like o’ that; and they was bait- 
in’ ghost tish-hooks with spook worms, au’ 
catehin’ gashly spirit fishes by the baskitful— 
*twasn’t a real baskit, neither.” 

“Dear me!” quoth Tommy, to whom it had 
never occurred that a basket could have a 
ghost. 

“Yessir; and what was more, them seven 
ghosts was swappin’ yarns — visionary yarns 
they was, like to which no man livin’ could ’a’ 
told, not even if he was the finest yarn-reeler 
from New York Harbor all the way round the 
earth an’ back to New York Harbor again.” 
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“Td like to hear some 
tain,” said Tommy. 

“No doubt on that, my boy, but you neve, 
will. They was told in ghost words, thy 
tales was, an’ when the ghosts disappeare: 
kind o’ suddent like, them words passed ont o 
sight with ’em, an’ it ain’t for me, what ha 
trouble enough with a real vocabberlary, as m 
old school-teacher used to call it, to try at my 
time o’ life to wrastle with no spook vocabbe1 
lary. But my, how I did stare as them stories 
got bigger an’ bigger! I almost had to lay my 
hands onto my eyes to keep ’em from fallin’ 
out on to the deck, they got bulgin’ so.” 

“They must have been great,” said Tommy, 
with a sigh. “ But, captain, why don’t you 
believe in ghosts? Aren’t they honest ?” 

“They’re honest enough,” said Jack. “They 
wouldn’t steal a man’s satchel or pick his 
pocket; but small credit to’em for that, I says. 
Their hands ain’t built to hold a bag-handle, 
nor for fingerin’ coins. I don’t trust ’em be 
cause they’re tricky, aw tricky folks, real or 
spooky, I ’ain’t got no use for. An’ when Jack 
Bolivar says spooks is tricky, you can make up 
your mind that what he says is a real fact, and 
not no visionary one, as you might think, bein’ 
as we're a-talkin’ ghosts. What I says I bases 
on ex-perience, with a large X, Tommy Jones.” 


of those tales, ca 


li 


The mariner seemed to be waxing fierce, and 
Tommy deemed it discreet to express his con- 


fidence in what the sailor had said. 

“One of ’em played me a trick oncet,” growl- 
ed the mariner, after a pause, “a trick which 
I'd have broke his head for, if it hadn’t a-been 
that his head was only a visionary head that 
no man, much less me, could ha’ hit. It was 
back in ’79 when he first began to haunt me. 
I'd just been paid off by the owners of the brig 
Seewonnyky, of Greytown, an’ I'd gone ashore to 
see what [ could find to spend my money on. I 
ain’t never happy if I has money in my pocket; 
but I does like to spend. I was waikin’ down 
the street when all of a suddent like I comes 
dead on to a bulkhead runniv’ out into a bay, 
which I couldn’t place, seein’ as I s’posed from 
studyin’ the charts as how there wasn’t no 
bay there. Standin’ on the bulkhead was a 
man, an’ as I approached he seemed to get 
kind o’ faint an’ toppled over into the water. 
Waal, it ain’t in me to see a man drowndin’ 
Without otierin’ to help him out. So when I 
sees the feller topple I runs an’ jumps in after 
him. Where do you s’pose I landed, ‘Tommy 
Jones?” 

Tommy confessed that he hadn’t an idea. 

“In a great big hole half full o’ stones. 
There wasn’t no bay, no bulkhead, nor no man 
there. They was all ghosts.” 

“ How queer!” said Tommy. 

“Not so queer as bloomin’ low,” said the 
mariner. ‘It was a mean trick for a ghost to 
put up on a law-abidin’ man, but that wasn’t 
the end of it. He got after me again oncet in 
Wenice. I'd stopped into Wenice with a lum 
ber schooner I was in command of. Wenice, 


’ 
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u know, is a big ec». al town, an’ as I was 
ereabouts I droppeu in, bein’ curious like to 
e how they runs a town like that. I was 
alkin’ along one o’ the tow-paths, an’ sud- 
ently a man in front of me fell into the water. 
We I remembered Greytown, but this time I 
ought there couldn’t be no mistake. Wen- 
ce was there, the canal was there, the tow- 
path was there-—so in I jumps. swims to the 
drowndiw man, makes a grab at him, and 
what happens? He’s a spook; I’m swimmin’ 
in my best clo’es, soaked through, an’ nothin’ 
done.” 
“My.” said Tommy, “that was awful mean.” 
“Mean ain’t fittin’ langwidge. There ain’t 
no fittin’ langwidge for the dastardy of it; but 
wait for the grand finally, Tommy. Three 
years passed away, an’ one Christmas night I 
found myself on a lee shore in Egyp’. There 
was the pyramids on my right hand; there 
was the Suez Canal runnin’ calmly on to the 
ocean on my left. It was a hot night for 
Christmas, an’ without a penny in my pocket, 
broke, on a lee shore, as I says, was Jack Boli- 
var, standin’ gazin’ on the green waters o’ the 
canal. All of a suddent, splash! A man falls 
into the water, an’ yells for help. But I 
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never lets on. J knows a thing or two by this 
time. ‘Help! yells the feller. I laughs kind 
o’ loud like. ‘Better advertise for help in 
the New York Blank’—namiw’ a well-known 
newspaper—says I. ‘I’m drowndin’, says he. 
‘You must be used to drowndin’ by this time,’ 
says I. ‘How’s the water? Cool as Wenice, 
or hot as Greytown?’ He didn’t make no an- 
swer, but gurgled a couple o’ times, and went 
down.” 

“That was good,” said Tommy. “You beat 
that time.” 

“No, I didn’t, neither,” growled the mariner. 
“Tt was a real man that time, an’ rich as Cree- 
sers—a regler human mint. If I’d saved him 
he’d ha’ gave me a fortune. An’ that, Tommy 
Jones, is why I say ghosts is tricky. The first 
time they nearly breaks my legs, the second 
time they spoils my best clo’es, an’ the third 
time they does me out o’ a fortune, which is 
why I’m so poor that if you ast your father 
to give me a five-dollar bill I wouldn’t have 
pride enough left to refuse it.” 

With which the mariner turned away, and 
Tommy ran home to see if his father happened 
to have the five-dollar bill Jack had so touch- 
ingly referred to, Joun KENDRICK BANGs. 





IMPERTINENTLY PERTINENT. 
Frrenpiy Critic. “They’re a beastly Jot, Dauber, and no mistake. What isn’t disgusting in them 
is due fo Monet. Have you anything else to show me*’ 


DavusBer. ** What's the matter with the door? 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


“ UT may be felt by superficial readers of his 

[Ruskin’s] works that his power of dic- 
tion and unsurpassed command over words 
and their musical quality has been used at 
the expense of his power of describing with 
aceuraey.” Thus Dr. Charles Waldstein in his 
scholarly and intellectual essay upon The 
Work of John Ruskin: Its Influence upon Modern 
Thought and Life’ And on another, and pre- 
ceding, page Dr. Waldstein says that “One 
must feel that true justice would only be done 
to the works of Ruskin if, with infinite labor, 
some sympathetic and congenial spirif, pos- 
sessed of much sobriety and system, were to re- 
arrange the whole of his works, and to dis- 
tribnte passages taken from them, all under 
new heads, with a simple, intelligible, and or- 
derly classification.” To the superficial reader 
who conduets this department of the Maga- 
zine it is a matter of sincere regret that Dr. 
Waldstein himself, certainly a spirié sympa- 
thetic with, and congenial to, Mr. Ruskin, 
could not have attempted to do justice to Mr. 
Ruskin by re-arranging some portion of his 
work in a manner which is systematie and 
sober. He distributes thronghout his own 
clear text many passages which illustrate the 
astonishing and admirable qualities of Mr. 
Ruskin’s style, “with all its alliteration and 
harmony of sound, showing his most minute 
and aceurate powers of description, and his 
magnificent use of encircling and penetrating 
words”; but he neglects to explain how a man 
whose passages “are too fine in form, too much 
adorned and bedecked to serve the hard, every- 
day use of adequate transmission of meaning,” 
can be considered a great model of English 
prose! 

Mr. Ruskin, withont question, has, as Dr. 
Waldstein states, “done much to raise the ap- 
preciation of art in general, more especially 
the art of painting,and most of all in bringing 
into proper prominence the art of landscape- 
painting.” There ean be no donbt that he 
has impressed powerfully upon many artists 
the seriousness and responsibility of their 
life work, besides inciting their enthusiasm: 
that he has contributed his share in giv- 
ing to the painters in England the somewhat 
exceptional social position which they now 
hold; and that, beyond all, he has opened to 

1 The Work of John Ruskin; Its Infiuence wpon Mod- 
ern Thought and Life. By Cuani.es WaLpstein. With 

rtrait of the Author. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


p 
$100. (Harper's American Eessayists.) New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 


many, who would not otherwise have been 
possessed of it, the appreciation of Turner. 
But Mr. Ruskin is as vague and poetical, and 
sometimes as incomprehensible, to the super- 
ficial mind, as is the Turner whom he has ed- 
veated the world to appreciate. Turner is 
Turner, and Ruskin is Ruskin. They stand 
alone in art and in letters, and Ruskin un- 
doubtedly needed some one to open to the 
world what it is not otherwise possessed of — 
to wit, an appreciation of Ruskin. 

This is Dr. Waldstein’s object, and in this he 
has in a measure been suecessful. His book 
will be hailed with pleasure and satisfaction 
by every student and lover of Ruskin; while it 
will be a valuable aid te those who want to 
Jove Ruskin and who desire to study him. 

Mr. RuskKIN in his “ Stones of Venice” tonch- 
es not upon the poetry of her plants and her 
flowers; and even Mr. Charles A. Platt in his 
Italian Gardens® has nothing to say concerning 
the acres of private grounds which are washed 
and watered by the canals, the lagoons, and 
the Adriatic. Hardly one visitor in a thon- 
sand knows that these gardens exist in Venice 
at all; they are not visible from the gondolas; 
they are only seen from the back windows and 
baleonies of the old palaces they adorn; but 
nevertheless each old palace has its own old 
garden, and each garden is a thing of wild 
luxuriant beanty and o“lor. “ The first steps 
of one interested in ti formal style of land- 
scape architecture,” writes Mr. Platt, “should 
be directed to Italy, where at the time of the 
Renaissance the great gardens which have 
since served as models of this method of de- 
sign came into existence, the form they took 
being the natural outgrowth of the architect- 
ure and art of the period.” The gardens of 
Venice date back to the Renaissance period, 
and to periods earlier than that ; but they are, 
happily for those who are fortunate enough to 
look upou them, anything but formal, and they 
might serve as perfect models of no particular 
form of design whatever. They are the nat- 
ural outgrowth, now, of their own sweet wills, 
unfettered by law or order; and the three 
hundred varieties of ehrysanthemums flourish- 
ing and flowering together in the gardens of 
one particular old palace in the Zattere quar- 





2 Italian Gardens. By Cnanurs A.Puatr. Witha 
Colored Frontispiece and Many Ilinstrations. 4to, 
Cloth, Ornamental. Uneut Edges and Gilt Top, $5 00. 
(In a Box.) New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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ter, and the glorious old gardens of the Pa- 
lazza Macy, No. £0 Giudeeca, with no sero}l- 
work in box, no sharp-eut hedges, no fantastic 
designs in gravel or sand, no harmony of ar- 
rangement, are more Leautiful, in their neg- 
lected old age, than are all the examples of 
art and architecture which surround them. 

Concerning these humbier private gardens 
Mr. Platt does not attempt to speak here. He 
treats of the public gardens of Italy, and of 
the pretentious gardens of pretentious palaces 
and villas, in which the intentional harmony 
of house and grounds is self-evident. The 
architect of the building being always the 
architect of the surrounding and adjoining 
landseape, his design as a whole includes 
gardens, terraces, groves, and their necessary 
embellishment. His preblem is to take a 
piece of land and to make it habitable; the 
Italian lives as much without as within doors, 
and his garden, therefore, is simply a sky- 
roofed parlor, his groves and his terraces are 
his library and his dining-room; and each, as 
much as his palace, is his home and his castle. 

Although Mr. Platt is modest enough to say 
that his text should be taken merely as a sup- 
plement to his illustrations, and that he has 
no thought of writing a treatise upon land- 
scape-gardening, he has succeeded in showing 
some of the most salient of the existing fea- 
tures of the formal gardens as they may be 
seen in Italy to-day. He has enlarged and 
expanded the articles which were originally 
published in this Magazine a few months ago, 
he has added a number of iliustrations, all 
made by himself by means of photography for 
this especial purpose, and he presents as a 
frontispiece a drawing of his own, printed in 
six colors. With the cover and title-page of 
his own design he has evolved an exceedingly 
attractive book. 


Tue West which Mr. Richard Harding Da- 
vis saw, a year or two ago, from A Car-Win- 
dow, is hardly nearer to our own doors, in New 
York, than is the East which he saw last spring 
from the back of a camel, and not more inter- 
esting. The man of American birth who sits 
for a fortnight upon the piazza of Shepheard’s 
Hotel, in Cairo, without meeting half an hun- 
dred men and women he knows at home will 
have to argue himself altogether unknown. 
Cairo as seen from Shepheard’s is Saratoga 
with a background of Arabian Nights; and 
Shepheard’s to-day has become as familiar as 
the Grand Union was to most of us when the 
world was just a little younger. Cairo and 
the Sphinx and the Pyramids have been writ- 
ten up,and written down, by scores of pens. 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards and Mr. Charles Dud- 
ley Warner have said abont them everything 
that could be said; and that Mr. Davis ean 
find abont them something new to say is a 
matter of envy and more than astonishment 
to one man who tried, and who tried in vain, to 
express himself lately, with even a shadow of 


originality, upon the subject. Mr. Davis 
equipped with keen observation, a facile pe: 
cil,w ready wif,and a fresh mind; and if |; 
has not exhibited to us that particular po: 
tion of Egypt in a novel light, he has at leas 
thrown upon it a light whieh is all his ow, 
He empiiasizes, more than do any of his pred 
cessors in the same field, the fact that Evy 
will stand where it stood six thousand years 
ago, until Egyptian women have granted 
them something like equal rights with Eey)- 
tian men. No country in these days, he says, 
and very truly, can be really great in which 
women have no vote, no influence, and no 
spect. There are worse things in Kgypt than 
bad irrigation, and the harem is the worst of 
themall. Ifthe Egyptians want to free them 
selves, he adds, they should first free thei 
daughters and their mothers and their wives. 
If the next army of occupation will wear pet 
ticoats instead of kilts, and will arm itself 
with spelling-books and sewing-machines i) 
stead of claymores and dirks, there will be 
some chance for Egypt. What Egypt wants, 
althongh Mr. Davis is too @¢licate to express 
it in that way,is The Other kind of Woman 
Mr. Davis does full justice to Cairo; but the 
true lover of Egypt can only regret that he has 
not spoken of the Pyramids with more enthu 
siasm, and of the Sphinx with more respect. 
In The Rulers of the Mediterranean’ Mr. Davis 
carries his readers to the Rock of Gibraltar, to 
Tangier, to Athens, and to Constantinople, as 
well as to Cairo. He discourses very entei 
tainingly and even a little instructively about 
them all; and the Capitals of that part of the 
World which lies in the Orient are doubly for- 
tunate in having a chronicler who sees them 
from the outside, and has the power of show- 
ing them to themselves as outsiders see them 


London is the capital of all the capitals of 
the world, the Parisians to the contrary not 
withstanding. Dr. Johnson once said that the 
man who is tired of London is tired of life. 
The man who is tired of reading all the books 
about London, from the days of Strype and 
Stow, will turn to Mr. Henry James’s Essay on 
London for refreshment and for rest. Much 
in praise of Mr. James’s stories and sketclies 
has been written in this department during 
the last few months; too much in praise can 
hardly be said of thisessay upon London. To 
one close student of London, and of Mr. James, 
it seems to be not only the best of Mr. James's 
writings, but the very best paper upon London 
which has been written in modern times. As 
this same student tried in vain to write of 
Cairo after reading Miss Edwards and Mr. 
Warner upon the subject, so he refused en- 
tirely even to attempt to write of London 
again, after reading Mr. James’s London when 


£ The Rulers of the Mediterranean. By Ricuacp 
Tlanpine Davis, Author of “The West from a ( 
Window,” etc. Lllustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna 
mental. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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first appeared in the columns of a contem- 
ary periodical a few years ago. It leaves 
ling new, and nothing more, of London to 
said. It covers, literally, the whole vast 
cof the great metropolis, 
Che advertisements state that the paper is 
ecord of Mr. James’s first impressions of 
mdon. but it is much more than that. He 
es indeed speak of the city and of its sub- 
s, with all their rich associations, as they 
ick him on his arrival in London a quarter 
a century ago, but no man who has not 
own London intimately for tive-and-twenty 
irs could write of it as intelligently and as ap- 
preciatively as does Mr. James; and perhaps uot 
Londoner proper, who has lived in London 
his long life, knows London so well. Mr. 
james feels, as Hawthorne felt, that Loudon is 
e property, and even the home, of the whole 
human race; he claims it as his own by right 
of inheritance, and he loves and respects it, 
Lis proud of it, on that account. 
In this volume, entitled Essays in London 
and Elsewhere” Mr. James treats of “James 
Russell Lowell,” of “Frances Anne Kemble,” 
of “Gustave Flaubert,” of “Pierre Loti,” of 
“The Journal of the Brothers de Goncourt,” of 
“ Browning in Westminster Abbey,” of “ Henrik 
Ibsen,” of “Mrs. Humphry Ward,” of “ Criti- 
cism,” and he closes with “ An Animated Con- 
versation” which took place onee, and acci- 
dentally, after a little social dinner ina lodging- 
house in Sackville Street, Piccadilly. Of these, 
uext to London, that upon the character and 
genius of Lowell is perhaps the best. To the 
writer of these lines, London and Lowell are 
very pleasantly associated with Mr. James, 
Late in the sixties, or early in the seventies, 
two yenng men had the good fortune to be 
presented together to Mr. Lowell by Christo- 
pher Pearse Cranch, in a little front draw- 
ing-room in Bloomsbury Square. They will 
never forget the event, nor the talk to which 
they were then permitted to listen. They 
were greatly impressed by the personal charm, 
the gentleness, and the brilliancy of the guest 
whom they were invited to meet, and they 
were more than startled when their host ad- 
| dressed Mr. Lowell as “Jim”! That Mr. 
Lowell had ever been known familiarly as 
; “Jim,” or that he could still be “Jim” to any- 
body, was more than a surprise to them; it 
was almost ashock. But Mr. Lowell was nev- 
er so happy nor so much himself as when he 
was among the old and intimate friends of bis 
youth, and it is to be regretted that Mr. James 
does not record here his first impressions of 
Mr. Lowell, or repeat as much as he can re- 
member of the Animated Conversation of that 
wonderful afternoon. 


IN the spring of 1870 Mr. Curtis addressed 
the American Woman Suffrage Association in 
* Kesays in London and Elsewhere. By Henny James. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 


the city of New York; and what Mr. Davis asks 
now for the women of Egypt, Mr. Curtis de- 
manded then for the women of our own coun- 
try—namely, “ Fair Play.” He made what he 
called a plea for simple justice, a petition that 
the equal rights of women, not as citizens, but 
as human beings, might be acknowledged in 
the land of the free; and all those who heard 
him, no matter what may have been their 
opinion of the question he discussed, were 
enormously impressed by the eloquence and 
grace of his treatment of it, by the rare beauty 
of his voice, by his earnestness and utter sin- 
cerity. The art of the orator, like the art of 
the actor, can be perpetuated by no art known 
to the world to-day; as Lawrence Barrett 
once put it, “he carves his image in snow.” 
We can remember, but we cannot describe, 
the eloquence of the utterances of Mr. Curtis. 
His manner we cannot express, but happily 
we can receive through the eyes that which 
the ear has lost; and to Mr. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, who gave to us, only a month or two ago, 
the Letters of Lowell, we owe a debt of grati- 
tude for George William Curtis’s Works.* 

These volumes contain the most important 
of the addresses made by Mr. Curtis, not only 
upon the all-important subject of the Reform 
of the Civil Service, but upon countless other 
topics, all sculptured in the enduring substance 
of the metal of which printing-types are made, 
and all as beautiful as they are lasting. 

What good Mr. Curtis did for a score of good 
causes it would take many peges of this Mag- 
azine to say. From its Easy Chair—kept now 
among the sacred relies of a great house, and 
never more to be occupied--—he spoke clear- 
ly, and bravely, and in perfect English, for 
many months and years. The most valuable 
of his labors, however, were, no doubt, those 
performed in the editorial columns of Harper's 
Weekly, which for a quarter of a century bear 
witness, as Mr. Norton so well says, te the con- 
stancy of his service, to the abundance of his 
resources, to his skill, his good temper, and his 
good sense in the conduct of the great cam- 
paign against the forces of official corruption, 
partisan zeal, and popular indifference. 

To Right the Wrong® done to Church and 
State in England when Charles the First was 
King, is the mission of Joscelyn Heyworth, 
the hero of Edua Lyall’s historical romance. 
It tells the story of one of the most famous 
struggles for Civil Service Reform in the an- 
nals of the world; and, unlike the great ma- 


5 Orations and Addresses of George William Curtis. 
Vol. L On the Principles and Character of American 
Institutions and the Duties of American Citizens. Vol. 
If. Addresses and Reports on the Reform of the Civil 
Service of the United States. Vol. III]. Histrical, Lit- 
erary,and Memorial Addresses, Vol.J ready. Vols. 
If. and Iff. in press. 8v0, Cloth. Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $350 per volume. New York: Harper and Bro- 
thers. 

* To Right the Wrong. By Evna Lyaun. A Novel. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $150. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. . 
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jority of the works of its kind, it is written 
from the reformer’s point of view. It attempts 
to prove that the original English Puritans 
were not, as, a rule, the sour, cross- grained, 
melancholy, and ignorant set of beings which 
the stage-plays, the ballads, and the fiction 
of the period would have us imagine. It rep- 
resents a few of them, it is true,as of a fa- 
natical turn of mind; but the principal char- 
acters are exhibited as desiring to practise 
only temperance and godliness, and to secure 
nothing but a just liberty to their country. 
The elders wear curls and bright raiment, 
while the young men even quote Sir An- 
drew Aguecheek, and the young women even 
sing Ariel’s song from the “Tempest,” al- 
though sombre celors are believed to have 
been an. unfailing political badge, and not- 
withstanding the fact that the comedies of 
Shakspere, or his tragedies either, are not gen- 
erally supposed to have been as familiar as 
household words, in 1642,in the households of 
the Cavaliers themselves. Jolin Hampden is 
a familiar figure in the pages of the book; and 
behind his dauntless breast is shown a warm 
heart, full of gentle kindness and genuine sym- 
pathy. He had a mellow voice and a cheerful 
langh; he urged patience, moderation, and 
Waiting, and he fonght on the side which 
seemed to him to promise most truly the prog- 
ress and the healthy good of the national 
growth. Like Mr. Curtis he was a Mugwump 
in the best sense of that much-abused term, 
and, like Mr. Curtis, the good he has done lives 
after him. 

The story is well told; it is true to the time 
and the place it represents, and its interest is 
never permitted to flag. 

A curtous relic of the Stuarts and of the 
Great Rebellion has, according to Dr. Conan 
Doyle, lately come to light. In the Memoirs 
of Sherlock Holmes? we tind that wonderfel 
creature restoring to an old eavalier family 
the ancient crown of the kings of England, 
given by Charles the First to Sir Ralph Mus- 
grave for safe-keeping. How this battered 
and shapeless diadem, of enormous intrinsic, 
as well as historic, value, was buried, and how 
it was restored in a most miraculous manner, 
Mr. Holmes himself describes; but how it hap- 
pens to remain to this day in the possession 
of the Musgraves, instead of lying among tlie 
Crown-Jewels in the Tower of London, and 
why the werld has never heard of it before, 
Dr. Doyle does not make clear. 

There is always a shadow of the supernat- 
ural and of the phenomenal in the deeds of 
the great Erglish detective; and his latest 
performances are as marvellous and as enter- 
taining as are any which have preceded them. 
He becomes reminiscent in the present vol- 


7 Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. By A. Conan Dorux, 
Author of * Adventures of Sherlock Holmes," “ The 
Refugees.” ete. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental. New York: Harper and Brothers, 


ume, and tells how he began his brilliant ¢ 
reer. That he has a brother equally gifted 
the same line, and that he is descended fro, 
sister of Vernet, the French artist, will |x 
surprise to his old friends. He does not be! 
that his faculty of observation and his pe: 
iar facility for deduction are due so mue) 
his own systematic training as to his ancest 
and he makes the remarkable obseryvati 
that “art in the blood is liable to take 4 
strangest forms.” That art in the blood 
apt to take the form of criminal detection doves 
not seem ever to have occurred to Mr. Ruski 
and it would be interesting to hear the grea 
art critic’s views upon this subject. Why t 
grand-nephew of the painter of bloody bat 
tles, of royal murders, and of violent deat|is 
should be possessed of some consequent. i: 
herent faculty which enables him to tell at 4 
glance, and often without a glance, who put 
the ears in the Card-board Box, why the R« 
dent Patient was hanged by his midnight vis 
itors, and how Silver Blaze came to kill lis 
trainer, the superficial reader would very much, 
like to have explained. Although it lies 
the province of Mr. Holmes’s namesake, tl) 
Autocrat, Poet and Philosopher of the Brea 
fast-Table, to elucidate the peculiarities of |i 
redity, the author of “The Severn Lamps ot 
Architecture” may condescend, some day, to 
throw a few calcium rays upon this matter, and 
to illumine the mental architecture of the man 
who was the architect of his ow fortune i: 
the detective art. 


THERE is nothing startling or blood-curd 
ling in the little collection of Poems which 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster now presents te thi 
world. They are bound together in one pret- 
ty volume, to which she gives the title On th 
Road Home,’ and a pleasant, cool, and shaded 
Road will the reader find it. We see as we 
journey along “Chrysanthemums” in full 
bloom, and as beautiful as those which flower ‘ 
in the gardens of Italy ; we pass “ The Child at 
the Gate,” with the healthy, honest blood of 
the English Puritans in its veins; the sweet re 
frain of “The Bells of the Desert” sounds in 
our listening ear as gratefully as it sounded i 
the ears of the Holy Family which wandered 
over the sands of Egypt nearly nineteen lun 
dred years ago; and “The Dear Little Wife at 
Home” is waiting, at the end of the Road, to: 
the good time coming when women shall hav« 
that Fair Play for which Mr. Curtis fought so 
hard. 

Mrs. Sangster’s is the only Christmas book 
under review at this Christmas season, ani it 
merits more space than can be devoted to it 
here. With her the department ean only 
close its year’s work by quoting the Christinas 
greeting of ‘Tiny Tim—* God bless us ever) 
one !” 

8 On the Road Home. By Mancanet E. Sanes 
With Four Iiustrations. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

125. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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